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‘ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


An account of the procress of INn- 
SURANCE im GREAT BRITAIN. 
BOUT eighty or an hundred years 
ago the business of Marine Insu- 
rance in this cbuntry was inconsiderable. 
Betore that tinie, Antwer p, and after the 
decline of Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, Venice, and Hamburgh, were the 
principal places. where Insurances were 
made. This circumstance was one cause 
of the establishment in 1719 of the two 
Chartered Companies, the Royal Ex- 
changeAssuraiice, and the London As- 
surance. The risk in nrarine insurance 
may be estimated by the value of the im- 
ports into, and exports from, Great Bri- 
tain, which on an av erage of five years, 
ending January 5, 1805; were; Imports; 


$0,400,487], official value. The amount 
of the Marine Insurance duty in England 
and Scotland for -the year. eiding Janu- 
ary 5, 1806 was 215,485). which, if di- 
vided into one hundred parts, above nine- 
ty seven would be fouxd to be contri- 
buted by private underwriters, little more 
than two parts by the. Royal Exchange 
Assurance, and considerably less than 
one part by the London Assurance, 
In the year 1£03, the-gross. produce of 
the -marine msurance. duty in England 
was 113,464]. and the aggregate amount 
of property insured from sea risk, in Great 
Britain in that year méty be estimated at 
about 100,000,0001: 
The -property insurable fiom fire in 
Great Britain may. be comprized upder 











18,861,660l. official value, and exports the following Ooty! VIZ, 
Houses > © O86 mee 9 ewe 0 (Se UCU CUO UO UO CF a 270 ,000, 000 
Furniture oc ee 8 ee ee ad Lae” VS 0 RO 
; ‘Household Stuff, viz. ! 
Pe ee a ae ee a ee ee ee 
Plate. ° mn ee. ae ee Se OS ee oe oe ee 10,000,000 
Jewels and Trinkets aod 87°C 3S 9 5,000,000 
Clocks and Watches .. . . 2. 6s 2 «© « «2,000,000 
Books ee i} "Sh wee ee . * . 5,00,006 0 
Wine. . b gve ee é- ee SS 8 eee 
House and Table Linen . a ae ee » se -e » 3,000,000 
Horses and Carriages ; : i 3 2% 8 3 3 & + 2,000,000: 
ee ee as ce ee Se - 3,450,000 
ae, - 5,000,000 
Add for Scotland, one-tenth , . . 2. 2. 1. 5,000,000 
- 55,000 000 
Agricultural Stock, 7. e. Wheat, Oats, Beans, &c.. 2. . ee . $2,500,000 
British Manufactures for Home Consumption, viz. 
2 3 Ss 6 + ae aw se ew aes 11,000,000 
a a oe ee oe 6,060,000 
Teather. . . « Sh aed Pe ee, eo 
. tee! eo oe, & 6 2 8 ° 2,000,000 
Hemp +. es aoe & 6s 6S SA eee 2,000,000 
ee ‘ie Ve ae ee ee oe ee 2,000,000 
Paper. . cee ‘se ee dh oe 0 3 ee 
Porcelain and Pottery aa idle lee SE . 2,000,000 
Mie! ‘ak ng ae a Ke tae oe Pare” 3,000,000 
Hardwerei...°. ..i.¢-: . + * *& 4 6,000,000 
Beer ° e e8« @# —, 7 ee « ee ce e ® 10,000,000 
Man. & £67 OOS & ao ce es . = s 4,000,000 
.. tie ea aa eee . + « » 28 1,500,000 
ck, a hh boil oo ek de eke A ls 1,000,000 
Candles ee @ & &. 2 . 2 HOC Ov! 6. 4 i 2,000 000 000 
: Carry: y over £:05,200,000 492,500,000 
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Brought over £.65,500,000 492,500,009 
The amount of the following articles must be con- 
siderable, viz.—Manufactures of White Lead and Tur- 
pentine; Casks and Vats for Liquors, Dyes, Paints, 
Drugs, Hats, Snuff, Lora, Straw Work, Paper, Books, 
Furniture, Musical Tustruments, Watches and Jewel- 
lery, Coaches and other Carriages, Printing Apparatus, 
Salt Provisions, Bee’, Butter, Pork, Fish; altogether 
probably not less than. 6 ee ee ee ts 10,500,000 
Total annual amount of British Manufactures tor 
Home Consumption, exclusive of various Articles > goed 
Tin, Tron, Copper, and other Metals, not noticed . . 75,500,000 
British Manufactures for Exportation, the real value 
of which in 1799, was . . 6 ee 6 ¢ © © © + 40,000,000 








116,500,000 
Foreign Merchandize-—The real value of Tmports in 
the year 1779, was 48,000,000l. of which 8,000,0001. 
arose from East Indie Commodities, which, whilst they 
remain in the Company’s Warehouses, 150,000,000). 

arénot insured . 2. 6 ee et ee hw ee ~©=—- 40,500,000 





Taking ene-fourth of this 156,000,0001. as Insurable 156,000,000 - 

Property throoghout the year, it will give ee eo eo ee se eee 
The accumulated Stock of Works of Art, in Col- 

lections of Pictures, Medals, Statues, and Vases, can- 

not be estimated at less than  . 2. 2. © © «© «© © © © «© « 
Shipping. —The value of Ships in Harbour, from un- 

disputed data, must exceed 20,000,0001. the Shipping 

belonging to the Plantations may be taken at 2,500,0001. 

and Vessels on the Stocks at 500,0001. ‘Total, 

23,000,0001. one fourth of which may be taken as In- 

surable Property — See eee ee ee ee ee... 
‘To these Articles various other Stocks of Tnsurable 

Property might be added; but no reasonable Estimate 

can be formed of their amount. The principal are 

Magazines of Coals, Alum, and other Minerals; Boats 


and other River Craft; Arsenals and Public Buildings 
and Otlices, say 


. 10,000,000 


. ee se 10,000,000 





Total Insurable Property in Great Britain . 2. 2 2). ee «(557,250,000 
The Insurable Property in Ireland, in Houses, Fur- 

niture, Agricultural Stock, Manufactures on Hand, Fo- 

reign Merchandize and Shipping, if taken at two-fif- 

teenths of the Insurable Property in Great Britain, 

would amount to more than 70,000,0001. but we will 


only State il at one-tenth e . . + . o . . . 54,725,000 


aotel Insureble Property in the United Kingdom . . 2 2.) «611,975,000 
le 


progress of Tnswrance ay be estimated from the following Account of the 
Revenue derived from Policies of Insurance :— 





1798 England . . 2. 2... hie 1 * 
Scotland . . ... 4. 1,569 158,299 
1799 England 140.855 
me ° . . . . . 7 7 . O,S00 > 
Scotlund . 2... 1 -h 3.031 } 143,387 
1800 England 2... 2. » « 126.670 
Scotland : = 2.w 2 a oe 9 03 123,793 
1801 Eneland j 152 51: 
pat chal - . . 7 . e . e 92,518 a 
Scotland es & «.6 “#4 07 10 }155,229 
1802 England ”* ee 
MRE -* + ¢ « & » < See 
Scouland \ 


> 6 -@ FD «4.8% 2,09 f 107,047 
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The following is an Account of the gross Fire Insurance Duty in England and 
Scotland for one year, ending the Sth of January, 1806, distinguishing the Amount 


paid by each Office respectis ely: _ 


Albion, (one Quarter, from Michaelmas to Cliristmas, 1805) ‘ 3,568 4 7 
British s «© «oe 8 et «- e's Oe A Ce ae 18,744 2 6 
Globe. . . ° ° git 17,248 10 2 
Hand in Hand . ‘ , os SSRs 
Imperial. .« 2 «© - . es sie 'é& | Cae 
London . «© «© « « « : dt -@ eae 6,210 3 5 
Phoeuix 2 . . °  e.c o 8,168 S i 
Royal Excaange ° - « « »« 44,095 13 3 
Sun... ; . we) (99,845 S11 
Umee 2 + « » ; oe ° 6 “eric 4,783 3 1 
Westminster . . ‘ ‘ , ‘ i «t Seas 
£,-294,196 15 2 
COUNTRY. 
’ oe 
ee ee ‘ > : ed 6 ged 1,137 1 0O 
ee eae gg kel ak glee Go ahd Ce 
Birmingham, halfa year to Cc ri istmas, 1805 . « * a4 924 18 11 
Lristol, Town .. eo 6 . 6 3,320 18 4 
Bristol, Crown . ‘ ° e* e..6 1,257 19 Ww 
Hssex, Equitable a 1,036 9 4 
Pineh infield Societ y , ; a a ee ee . 83.816 
Jiants, Sussex, and Winchester ° gets 1,312 18 a 
hent ‘ . 6 ‘ 4,752 8 2 
Liverpool ‘ . as. ee oe al er 2,790 3 4 
Norwich, Christmas, 1804, to Michaelmas, 1805 be caer 3,063 13 $ 
Norwich Union, Christmas, 1804, to Midsummer, 1805 . 1,346 11 5 
Newcastle upon Tyne ° toe at Soa te 3,759 5S 9 
Salamander in Wiltshire e'« ‘ at ee 2,829 3 10 
W ooler, Northumberland ; i = ob Grey 42 16 0 
Worcester “rr , ee “wee 1,426 13 1 
£.30,652 10 4} 
SCOTLAND. 
Le & @ 
Aberdeen . . . ; “4 oo a Ge erle 970 14 4 
Dundee “or ‘ ‘ : or aay 1,521 3 3 
Edinburgh, Friendly — ‘ o % ; oii’ 2,938 0 3. 
Gtascow » bas én a . ‘ © @l% 1,955 12 6 
EK dinburgh, Caledonian, « one , quar ter of a year PG ge gy 661 12 7 
£8,057 2 7 
Tt appears, from the preceding Tables, that the value of Property insured in Great 
Britain 
In 178 5 was about. . £-125,000,000 
1789 . . . 142,000,000 
1793 ° ° ° 167,000,000 
1797 184,000,000 
1801 ° ° 223,000,000 
1806 200,000,000 


No Insurance Duty existed in Ireland prev viously to the year 1794, the produce 
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ef which, for three quarters, ending December 24, 1800, was 


"In Dublin 
In the Country 


A fourth quarter at the same Rate would be 


And the whole year , » «+ © @ «© 


B2 





0 
0 
£.2,680 15 0 
0 
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2,550 15 
150 O 





893 11 





3,574 6 
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The Duty for. the year, ending Janu- became undeceived ; and in consequence 
ary 5, 1802, was of their private underwriters experiencing 
In Dublin . . . 4,197 8 8 similar misfortunes with the Englisi in- 
In the Country . . 218 5 4 surers, they were led to establish Compa- 
— nies at Home. 
£4,415 14 0 — There are five Marine Insurance Of 
The amount of property insured in fices at Calcutta, four or five at Madras, 
Treland, is, therefore, probably less than and one at Bombay, but none in China, 
10,000,0001, and the total amount of pro- The advantage they supply to the mer- 
perty insured in the United Kingdom chants resident in India is the certainty 
about 270,000,0001. of having their property covered ; which 
The sun Fire Office was the first that from the precarious communication with 
attempted the insurance of goods and of this country, they are not always sure of 
houses, beyond the limits of the bills of having done in Great Britain. These 
mortality. ‘They have a fund of 100,0001. offices are respectable, but their busi- 
to defray all claims upon them. yess is not very extensive, being princi- 
The Jinperial has acapital of 1,200,0001. pally confined to the Insurance of the 
on which 10 per cent. has been deposited, coasting trade in India, and the trade 





amounting to 1,200,0001. from lndia to China. J.S. 
The Albion has a Capital of 1,000,0001. — i 
on which 10 per cent. or 100,000]. has To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
been deposited. SIR, * see - 
The old Bath Office has a fund of T is with pleasure that I have_obscer- 
30,0001. ved in your Magazine the attention’ 
The New Bath office has one of the of some of your correspondents directed 
same amount, to the present state of music in this 


The Bristol Office has one of 10,0001. country. Our national taste in this re- 
The Salamander Othce one of 120,0001. spect, in the opinion of those among 
The Royal Exchange Office in Dublin” ourselves who are competent to forma 


state their capital at 100,5551. judgment on the subject, no less than of 
In North America several insurance those whose musical talents have distin- 
companies have been established. guished them on the *Continent, is cone 


There 1s a chartered or Public Marine fessed to be truly deplorable. If you 
Tnsurance Company established at Stock- conceive that the subjoined observations 
holm, and also one at Copenhagen. Their have any tendency to promote a re- 
capitals are not very considerable, and formation in the public feeling on this 
they never venture large sums in one head, you will oblige me by inserting 
risk. ‘There are private underwriters at them. 

Stockholm, Gottenburgh, and Copenha- Every one knows the superiority of 
gen, who insure moderate risks. Many the human voice over any instrument 
mmsurances from Sweden and Denmark hitherto invented. The most obvious 
are, on account of this inadequate supply cause of this, is the impracticability of 
at home, ordered to be made in Amster conveying ideas, and a correspondent 
dam, Hamburgh, and London; and are melody at the same instant by artificial 
effected with the companies or under- means. Another reason to be assigned, 
writers, according to circumstances. is the impossibility of transfusing snto & 


ti is hele ved that betore the A rl ere ( j e t re fi ny 
_. < 1 > « ° ‘ . ‘ ’ ’ 


vw 7 ¢ ‘ { ‘ on - “ . . ° . 
ar, there wasnotany Marine Insurance which is continually necessary to interest 


a Hg ° same hor aly in the hearer, and which is effected with so 
= _ ‘ a ov, 1806) there little labour by the experienced vocal 
© about thirty Companies in Ham- performer. Besides this, it might be 


burgh, two or three W ir . ° . . . 
ee eave Bremen, some in maintained, that the rich tones of the 
ubecx, and Trieste, and one even in 


Berlin aud Breslaw. It is remarkable pes wits 
that there are only about sixteen under- . A friend of mine once told me, that 
writers ti Hamburgh, Merchantson the @"img 8 residence at Berlin, he expressed 
Continent, before these Companies were his astonishment to the Countess B. a lady of 
formed, supposed that our underwriters 2 S°™™on accomplishments, that he never 
at Lloyd's were a body of men linked, 22Y Raglish music in her. collection 
. . ‘ ane $ ¢ , . vy . . 

together with a common capital, but by ape ‘le perfectly right, said she, I have 
the Failures amonece : J not a single piece, and when I want any, I 
res amongst thera which hap- wiil make Pa el; Panning: ‘ts : 

pened during the American war angelina (her daughter, thea 

5 wen Wat, Chey fourteen years of age,) compose me some. 
| voice 
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voice #n its improved state are altogether 
inimitable, It is not a matte, of winder, 
therefore, that we hear with so much 
delight and mterest the singer, whose 
voice has been rendered by cultivation 
at once the vehicle of thought, teeling, 
and diversitted melody. 

On this account it is, that we have all 
paid our tribute of applause to tlie three 
singers who *bave most distinguished 
themselves in this country, Mara, Cata- 
Jani, and Billington. To ascertain, howe 
ever, the degree of commendation due 
to each, it will be necessary to estimate 
their comparative merits. The task is 
not an easy one, and it is with dithidence 
that LT submit the following remarks to 
the judgment of the reader. 

To begin thén with something lke a 
criterion, Jf it were asked, what are 
the essential qualities of a good singer 
common to all the diulerent departments, 
in which the human voice may be em- 
ployed, the following four would easily 
sugvest themselves. 1. A full, clear, 
and flexible voice capable of wide com- 
pass, aud perfect in its tones. 2. An 
easiness and uicety of articulauon, 3. A 
variety of ornameut suited to the cha- 
racter qf the music. 4, An appropriate 
pathos. These tour at least, it must be 
allowed, are obviously requisite, and, 
assumed asa criterion, may enable us to 
enter upon the comparison with greater 
confidence. 

1 do not conceive Mara to have been 
deficient in any of these qualifications. 
With a voice equal to any province of 
music, she excelled particularly in the 
oratorio. Despising the frippery of a 
style at the present day tou much ad- 
mired, her expression and modulation 
were equally chaste and elegant. She 
pever coudescended to prettinesses. Her 
cadenzas were appropriate and dignified, 
yet varied at every repetition, I need 
but appeal to those who ever heard her 
sing, * [know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
or “ Farewell ye limped springs,” to cone 
firm me in the assertion, that she had a 
wonderful command of the passions of 
her qudience. She seemed to have 
taken pats to divest herself of the gri- 
mace of the country in which she was 
educated, and, with very few exceptions, 
to have succeeded. Compared with 
Billington or Catalani, her voice was not 
extensive, yet this defect was never suf- 
ficiently perceived to be regretted. Ina 
word, to those who admire Handel, (and 
1 wisi he were more generally adinired !) 


Mara would appear, of all othess, the 


Singers, Mara, Catalani, and Billington. 5 


best adapted for the noblest purpose to 
which her art can possibly be applied, 

iz, the true expression of the sublime 
and pathetic, 

Mrs, Billington, in compass of voice 
and rapidity of execution, as tar as lam 
able to judge, stands unrivalled. Yet 
her defects are many and great. Though 
possessed of great facility of oslaidan. 
she scarcely ever varies her cadenzas 
upon a repetition, The lower notes of 
her voice are not so tirm as those of 
Mara, who is inferior to her in the 
strength and sweetness of the higher. 
It is “perhaps the bad taste of the day 
which induces her to dwell so long and 
so irequently upon a shake, to the utter 
disgust of every adinirer of genuine orna- 
meut. In pathetic music she seldom 
shews sensibility, and consequently sel 
dom excites it. J remember to have 
observed in that exquisite part of the 
song above mentioned, “,-Farewell thoa 
busy world,” Mrs. Billington exhibited as 
little feeling as the book which she held 
in her hand Sengs of the same cha- 
racter with the “Soldier tired of war's 
alarms,” or bravuras as they have been 
termed, which would by no means suit 
Madam Mara, serve to place Mrs, Bil- 
lington’s powers in thew proper light, 
In fine, she may be characterised as a 
brilliant and. astouishing singer, who 
never touches the finer feelings, who has 
contributed in no small degree to pervert 
the public taste, and who, compared to 
Mara, appears as inferior as the lowest 
species of Lyric poetry is to the Epos. 

Of Madam Catalani there are a variety 
of opposite opinions, [shall express my 
own judginent freely, without wishing 
to bias or to dictate. In the dramatic: 
music of the Opera, this singer seems, if 
not perfect, at least far superior to any 
performer ever heard in this country: 
fur, besides a voice equal to the most 
dificult execution, she possesses an ite 
teresting countenance, graceful gesture, 
and elegant person, Nothing can be 
more puerile and absurd, than the report 
that she does not sing in tune. It ts in 
opposition to the judgment of the first 
musicians, who not only deny the fact, 
but give ber credit for a most accurate 
ear. Every one must instantly be struck 
with her easy and clear articulation, 
which is so essential a qualification tor 
the stage. Her tones are fall and liquid: 
her cadenzas appropriate and master! 
In chromatic passages, which, it may be 
observed, should be seldom introduced, 
she hus acquired a wonderful clearness 
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and rapwlity. Nor does she avail her- 
self, m any inatance where cclerity 1s 
requisite, of the staccato method of cx 
pression constantly used by Billineton, 
and which is allowed by —— 
persons to be mere trick, We tmdt 
this singer that mellowness and distiuct- 
ness eumbined, to which Mara first 
tare ht us to afiix a K ist value. 
Such are the leading excellencies of 
Catalani. But we must not omit to 
vention that she bas brought with ber 
from the Continent an unmeaning smile, 
J} had alinost said, grimace, which to the 
dispassiomate ard unpreyudiced observer, 
cannot fail to be disgusting. It is ob- 
traded upon us without discrimination 
its the most affecting, no less than im the 
most frivolous passages. Whiether she 
profess love, relate facts, or beg for lite 
itselt, we are assailed: by the same m- 
consistent distortion of the features. [t 
would be an act of kindness to apprize 
her of the contempt which so COuspI- 
cuous3 picce of affectation must pi “ocduce 
mom Enclish audience. Nor we rould 
thers he ay iNpropriety in propasi to 
her tor a model the science, ide: ae 
dgoity of Madam Mara. Catalan, 
though young, has already the merit: of 
great purity of manner, and sweetness 
of tone; and by a judicions immtauon of 
Mara, if she can be induced to avoid 
the nauseous and meretricious ornaments 
of singing, adopted by Braham and bil- 
lington, it is hie hly probable that she 
may eventually prove the thest singer in 


the world. A. B. E, 
Mari Ou > Mi A 28, 1807. 
~~ 
To the Fuditor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

NI el id Er. 
1 the midst of a destructive war, it 

may seem quite out of season to 
present yeu with any rein: Nuks upon an 
embiem ot peace. But an idea has oc 
curred to mic, Conce: ning the © rM¢ in ot 
the adopt: n of th iC olive-braach as a 
paciic cmblem, winch f beg leave to 
sucucst, though proce eding from no better 


source than mpert conjecture: and 


ct 
it is ofleved to ' sane agan 2 a hope of 


exciting those who are better qualihed 
for the tack to ee the subject, 
om any wish to Mp e lily 
pon tacts, 
} tien of the olve-brauch, as 
cmiotem of peace, 38 unquestionably 
eat aptiquiy, ‘That as such it was 
Rot unanown to the old Romans, the 


iKive 
¢ Miu tagium pretendit olive, 
yews u. iid, 


from Virgil is of itself 


The Grecks too held the olive-branch in 
creat esteem, and probably considered it 
as emblematical of peace; since In their 
civic games It was appointed as a token 
and reward victory, the conqueror 
being crewned with it: for, as these 
sports were entirely pacific, it might, as 
un cuiblem of peace, not maptly be used 
to dignify those who excelled im them. 
But other and more positive evidence of 
its being used by the Greeks, as a pacific 
emblem, may perhaps be met with in 
Greek writers, whom I have not an op- 
portunity ot consulting. 

The oliveebranch is not, ] believe, 
meutioned in the Bible, as being used by 
the Israelites under the character of a 
pac itic emblem? but in the apocryphal 
book of Judith, we are intermed that a 
garland of olive was placed upon Judith 
when the children of Israel rejoiced, 
because she had delivered them from the 
destruction with which Lloloiernes threat- 
ened them, and had opened to them a 
prospect of security aud peace. Amongst 
these ancient nations, therefare, it would 
seem that a particular honour was at- 
tached to the olive-branch; and that it 
either assumed the oifce of a pacilic em- 
blem, or bore evident allusion toa suce 
cessful, or happy termination of contest, 
danger, or ea unitv. ‘Phe conclusion 
that I aunt draw from hence is, that 
the origin of this, its emblematical desic- 
nation, is coeval with the universal de- 
luge; and that it arose from the circum- 
stance of the dove, which Noah sent out 
of the ark, returning with an olive >-leaf, 
according to our translation of the Bible, 
or, which the Hebrew may siguity, an 
olive-branch, as a token that the divine 
wrath was appeased, and the waters of 
the flood were abated. There can exist 
no doubt that the Greeks and Romans 
had some knowledge of the deluge, either 
handed down to them by tradition, or 
derived from the Jewish records, or 
heathen histertans: and the olive-branch 
might still retain its app ropriate desig- 
nation, even atter the reason of it was 
lost and forgotten; as we see in our own 
country, customs continued from ancient 

limes, with the original cause of which 

Wwe are now ne longer acquainted. 
Hanslope, Your’s , &e. 

July 2, 1807. W.Sin NGL ETON, 


Se 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
BOUT the time that Mr. Greathead 
received the parliamentary reward 
tor his : Suppos ed invention of the Life- 
Boat, I troubled you with a long letter 
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en the subject, which was published in 
the xivth vol. p. 319, of the Monthly 
Magazine. In that letter 1 boldly as- 
serted the right of Mr. Wouldbave to 
claim the honour of that invention, and 
invited Mr. Greathead to shew, if he 
could, that I had treated him untatly. 
Myr. Greathead, however, did not think 
fit to take any notice of the papers which 
appeared about that tine on the subject, 
but contented himself with a few puis in 
the newspapers now and then, in which, 
by the assistance of the edituts, he was 
hicld out to public view as the inventor, 
As I considered the method he took to 
establish bis clam tu be at once unfair 
and pitiful, 1 determined to assert the 
claim of Mr. Wouldhave ima manner that 
should force him either to answer me, or 
be considered as a pretender to what 
was not hisown, | accordingly put my- 
self to the trouble and expence of print- 
ing “ The Enquiry concerning the Inven- 
tion of the Lite Boat, &c.” whereby I 
have given to the public an opportunity 
of judging how far iis claim is capable 
of being substantiated. Mr. G. has not 
yet thought proper to make any reply. 
Unknown to me, a gentleman, who tfre- 
quently favours Messrs. Nichols and 
Son with communications for their peri- 
odical work, wrote a leticr on the subject 
of the Life-Boat, in which he recommend- 
ed my pamphlet. IHLis jetter was pub- 
lished in the Geni. Mag. fur May, 1806, 
and is signed W. N.C. In, the Gent, 
Maz. for July appeared a short letter, 
signed Y. R. in which the invention is 
claimed tor Mr. L. Lukin, coachmaker, 
Long Acre, London, and Mr. Wouldhave 
and Mr. Greathead challenged to prove 
the conirary. ‘Yo this letter I rephed in 
August, and, according to my manner, 
gave my naue. In the Mag. for Sep- 
tember I had my performance severely 
criticised, and all my improprieties and 
pucrile expressions poiuted out with 
Johasonian dogmatism, but none of my 
arzuments touched. The gentleman at 
first alluded to, and who gave rise to the 
present controversy, had, in his letter, 
called my pamphlet a weil written one, 
and Mr, Lukin, harping on the words 
“‘ well written pamphlet,” gave me rea- 
sou to suppose that he considered 
W. N.C. and W. A. Hails as the same 
person, under different signatures. As I 
wrote the pamphlet with no other view 
than to do justice to an ingenious, and, 
iN my Opinion, injured man, I had no- 
thing of my own at stake, and can truly 
say that no advantage was sought on my 
part which truth did not offer. J was 
+ 
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therefore unwilling that any one should 
be led to think I bad been puiting under 
a borrowed signature to bring my lide 
work ito notice, or even that there was 
au understaading between W. N.C. and 
the writer of that pampuiet; and though 
Messrs. Nichois must be well assured 
that we are two distinct persons, yet I 
desired them, in my auswer to Mr. Lu- 
kin’s letter, to assure the public thar I 
did not even know who was the writer of 
the letter signed W. N.C, till nearly a 
mouth afier its appearance in their 
work. As Mr. Lukin, in his letter, bad 
made a great parade of his caudour aad 
liberality of sentiment, 1 did not expect 
that I should have those things kept back 
which I desired particularly to have pub- 
lished. In this, however, I was mis 
taken, for my notice on the above ci- 
cumstance was not published ; and ano- 
ther, of far greater Consequence, namely, 
that Nl. Bermieres, director of bridges, 
causeways, Wc. in France, iavented an 
uniunmergible boat long before the date 
of Mr. Lukin’s patent, upon which a 
number of trials was made at the gate of 
the Luvalids in Paris, which demonstrated 
it to be as completely tormed tor satety 
as either the Lite Boat, or Mr. Lukin’s 
with projecting gunwales. ‘The experi- 
ments were made in the presence of vast 
numbers of people, August 1st, 1777. 
This my answer, divested of the above 
notices, was published in the Gent. Mag, 
for October, and Mr. Lukin’s reply de- 
layed till his pamphlet was published in 
December. I soon perceived that the 
editor and he acted in concert; and 
though Messrs. Nichols had not declared 
their intention not to publish any thing 
farther on the subject, I was pretty sure 
such was their determination. I, how- 
ever, wrote another letter, which they 
neither published ner noticed. I have 
since read Mr. Lukin’s pamphlet, and 
shall, with your leave, offer a few remarks 
on that performance. This I shali do as 
brieily as [am able; nor shall I, unless 
In one particular, advert in tiie least to 
that candour athicl liberality of sentiwenut 
for which Messrs. Lukin and Nicho!s are 
so eunuent, I shall, in the tirst place, 
shew that Mr. Lukin’s invention, aud 
that of the Life Boat are uot the same: 
and secondly, that the method of proof he 
hinselt has offered in his wiumphaat 
note, p. p. 27, 23, will prove that neither 
Mr. Wouldhave, Mr, Greathead, nor Mr. 
Lukin, is the inventor. 

In p. 19 of his paurphiet he says “ The 
principies upon which I proceeded were: 
ist, Lo give the vessel such a power of 
buoyancy 
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buoyancy in ‘its upper part, as to render 
the specific gravity of the whole vessel 
and its contents, less than the speettic 
gravity cf the body of water it would dis- 
place in sinking. And @ndiy; To give it 
a weight or bailast under the keel, sutti- 
cient to keep it in an upright position ; 
or to give it the power of regaining, Ina 
pa inedium, that position, when thrown 


ut of it by the violence of the winds or. 


waves. The first, he says, he etfected by 
a projecting gunwale of cork ; the second 
by a false keel of cast iron, bolted to the 
commonone.” That the Life-Boat is se- 
cured from sinking by the application of 
cork, and that the principles in this re- 
Spect are alike, [ have never once at- 
tempted to deny, since I saw the specifi- 
cation of Mr, Lukin’s patent. It is the 
method commen sense must point out to 
every person who turns his thoughts to 
the subject; but there is no necessity for 
placing the buoyant matter in the upper 
part ot the boat, unless to help the vessel 
to preserve the proper position of flota- 
tion. In the Life-Boat a considerable 
quantity is placed in the bottom of the 
beat, and decked over; and though Mr, 
Lukin would have me to believe the Life- 
Boat to be secured from oversetting by 
projecting gunwales, he will allow'me to 
say, that the cork, externally applied be- 
low the gunwale of the Life- Boat, is_ra- 
ther intended as a defence from blows, 
when along side of a vessel in distress, 
than what his fertile imagination turns it 
mito; and he must have grossly miscalcu- 
lated the buoyant power of the cork, to 
suppose that, when he found it necessary 
to give a projection of 9 inches tu his Nor- 
way val, a projection of fouror five inches 
was suihcient tur avessel so large as the 
Life-Bout. With respect to his second 
principle, he will give me leave to say, 
that to give a weight or ballast under the 
keel, ts not the method whereby the pro- 
a position of floating is secured in the 

Afe-Boat. But this is a subjeet to which 
I have in vaia desired Mr. Lukiv to at 
tend; 1], however, inform bim once nore, 
that there is no talse heel of east Won to 
effect this m the Lite-Roat. Its form se- 
Cures it trom the possibility of be lng over- 
set, while, from its internal shallowness 
it will hot contain aquanuty of the fluid, 
Sullicient lo mcrease its specitic gravity 
89 as lo occasion the least danver of its 
sinking, In Me. Tukiu’s invent‘on, the 
situation of the cork is an essential cirs 
CUINSTANCE, and the turm vundetned. But 
nthe Lite-Boat the form is defined and 
cssential, and the situation of the cork 
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of no consequence ; its quantity is alone 
to be considered. Mr. Lukin only does 
me justice when he says, in p. 27, that 
he supposes me not to have heard of his 
patent. I first saw the specitication of 
his patent in August, 1806; but with res 
spect to the great and general discussion 
it introduced, I ain yet to be informed, 
And as to the arguinent which he thinks 
most completely and undeniably to con- 
firm his opinion, 1 doubt it will be found 
to prove too much ; for if the two pro- 
perties of the Life-Boat, viz. superior 
buoyancy, and capacity of retaining the 
proper position in the sea, are to deter- 
mine to whom the merit of the invention 
belongs, without taking into the account 
the particular method of securing these 
properties, then the merit is undeniably 
M. Bernieres’, and not Mr. Lukin’s, un- 
less te latter gentleman will undertake 
to prove that 1785 is prior to 1777. 

I cannot help noticing a most ungene- 
rous and pitiful method Mr. Lukin has 
taken of quoting my pamphlet. I sure- 
ly may venture to ask that candid gen- 
tleman why the 13th and 14th lines of 
the 28th page are not marked with in- 
verted commas, as well as the rest, both 
above and below them, which he has 
quoted? Is itnot tomake Mr. H. be read 
Mr. Hails, whereas he knows [ mention 
Mr. Hinderwell? This could not be 
done by chance; and it is a bad cause 
where people raise dust to blind their 
readers. I thank God I have always ac- 
customed myself to speak the truth. If 
Thad not been well assured of Would- 
have’s right to claim the merit of the in- 
vention, no consideration whatever should 
have. prevailed on me to assert his claim. 

Tain sorry Lhave been able to do hin 
so little service, for I consider his inge- 
nuity as worthy of public notice: but the 
invinent has passed, the public do not 
scem to take an interest in the invention 3 
and as Mr. Greathead has received the 
rewards, they are quite careless as to avho 
invented the boat. How far Mr. Lukin’s 
application to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales will be successful, I 
neither know nor care; but think it rather 
a forlorn hope, that after he and his re- 
vival of Mons. Berniere’s invention 
lave been so overlooked by the great 
naval characters, to whom he bas had the 
honour of stating his schemes, he should 
be noticed with any peculiar mark of 
tavour by his Royal Highness, who is a 
landsman, Your's, &c. 

N ewcastle on Tyne, W. A, Harts. 

Feb. 10, 18u7. 
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For the Monthly Magazine 
On the stare of the Epucation of 
the pear and DUMB throughout EU- 

RopE.—Concluded from p. 415, of 

vol, 23. | 

WAS present at another examination 

held at the particular desire of Lucien 
Bonaparte, during the tine that person- 
ave was Minister. ot the Laterior. The 
minister examined several of the junior 
scholars himself; and the progress they 
had made in writing and arithmetic was 
such, as not only satisfied him extremely, 
but excited the unanimous approbation 
of the rest of the company in the hall. 
Massicu was in attendance as regulator 
of the iess advanced pupils, and the mi- 
nister at length wished to put a question 
to him also. The young man mounted 
the stage and made his obeisance. His 
countenance, without being either hand- 
sume or expressive of any ‘thing exalted, 
is very intelligent. Lt bears the charac- 
ter of some detici iency, but it is only the 
deficiency ut deafiess; and it ts evidently 
a sensible face, although it does not be- 
speak abilitics above the general le el. 

The miuuster spoke, ‘and the Abbé 
communicated the question by signs to 
Massieu, who wrote it down instanter, 
then turning round with. an anxious and 
respectful look, he fixed his eyes upon the 
minister, to know from him, whether he 
had been happy enough to state the ques- 
tion as it was delivered? On Lucien Bo- 
naparte nodding approbation, our deaf 
and dumb metaphysician proceeded with 
expedition to write the answer under- 
neath the question as follows: 

“ Quest ce que la paresse?” 

“ C’est le dégout du travail, le non- 
desir de rien faire, d’ou resultent le be- 
soin, la malpropreté, et la mistre, la ma 
ladie du corps et le me pris des autres.’ 

“ What is Laziness?” (or ‘ Idleness.”) 

“It isa disgust for useful eccupation, 
and a. lack of inclination_to do any thing. 
From this vice spring want, filthiness, 
aud misery, disease of body, avd con- 
tempt of others.” 

In writing this, the gestures and looks 
of the young man were in periect con- 
cordance with the ideas that might be 
supposed to exist within him aud the 
words he wrote. When he had finished 
the last word, he turned round; and then 
his whole person, his countenance and 
his eyes exhibited one of the Justest pan- 
tomimic representations ot laziness that 
it is possible to conceive; from which, 
after he had a moment dwelt upon the 
personification his fancy had suggested to 
hiin, he made an expressive transition to 
Montuty Maa. No, 160. 
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the looks and manners of a man filled 
with the dread that the idea of laziness 
should ever imspire. 

Itis to be regretted that this young 
man, who has evinced much capacity for 
attaining to dithcult acquirements, did 
not, in the course of his instruction by 
others, meet with any person capable of 
ceaching him the art of speaking. The 
Abbé de l’'E pée, in the infaucy of the es- 
tablishiment of the Parisian school, cor 
responded with Mr. Tho nas Bra dwood, 
then L believe of Edinburgh, with a view 
to acquire some precise information on 
the method followed in Great Britain, 
tor teaching deat-duinb persous to speak, 
aud that practised by Mr. Braidwood 
himself in particular. Some letters 
passed between the two professors, i. the 
course of which the Abbé received an 
apology from the other gentleman, 
couched in the terms of an assurance, 
that Mr. Braidwood did not conceive it 
possible nor cuuld he by any device or 
ingenuity contrive tO express any mates 
rial part of his method in writing, and 
that it was only to be made known prac- 
tically to persons who were in a situation 
to become his pupils, The Abbé, in re- 
ply lamented that it was impossible for 
him to undertake the voyage, otherwise 
he would willingly come to take lessons 
trom Mr. Braidwood in person. Here the 
correspondence ended, and the Abbé, in 
consequence of the formids ible ditticulty 
pointed out, gave up every attempt to 
become master of the theory of teaching 
the duinb to speak. 

The ditticulty did not consist in finding 
a way to describe the method, if Mr, 
Braidwood’s ideas were clear and deti- 
nite upon that head, and if he, as un- 
doubtedly he must have, understood it 
rightly; fur the method is capable of such 
a simple explanation, that mothers might 
be instructed in writing how to teach their 
infant children to a certain degree: but 
the ditiiculty lay in the sonsnnable re- 
pugnance that Mr. Braidwood, as a man 
who had his own private interest to con- 
sult, could not but have felt, upon that 
score, to parting with a secret upon which 
he had tounded his prospects tor a liveli- 
hood. For myself however I depre- 
cate such a principle, it would be unfair 
not to allow more toleration to others, 
whose peculiar circumstances or manner 
of thinking might have been differently 
moulded from mine, and [ ain willing to 
admit of any hypothesis rather than at- 
tribute a want ot ability to a person who 
has given many remarkable proofs of the 
contrary. The Abbé enjoyed a sufficient 
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income of his own, as well as a pension 
from his fist pupil, a young nobleman, and 
another from the king: he was conse- 
quently well enabled to give scope to lis 
benevolence, and pursue the love of 
fame. Mr. Braidwood was a man who 
had a family to maintain, he had his tor- 
tune to make; and the experience of the 
world untortunately proves, that the ex- 
ercise of benevolence is vot always, any 
more than the love of fare, the surest 
road to riches. It most\generally hap- 
pens that when philanthropy takes pos- 
session of an ingenious mind in narrow 
circumftances, it rivets the chains closer 
and closer. Mr. Braidwood’s hopes im 
life were tixed upon the profits to be de- 
rived from such pupils as his superior re- 
putation might induce parents to send to 
him; while the expenses attending the 
education of the pupils admitted into the 
Abbe’s institution, were defrayed by the 
paternal bounty of the government of his 
country, which granted him a liberal re- 
compence besides. I have not heard 
that any compensation or resompence 
was offered to Mr. Braidwood. In such 
circumstances, as the case might be thus 
viewed, there was certainly some other 
excuse for Mr. Braidwood, besides taking 
the terms of his refusal as a proof of any 
thing derogatory to his ability. Common 
life furnishes us with daily instances of 
similar denials. It 1s only to be re- 
eretted that here the sufferers were the 
destitute whom the God of Mercies has 
in anespecial manner pointed out to the 
humane as tit objects, in whose persons 
his unbought bounties are to be repaid. 
The art of teaching the deaf-dumb to 
speak remained a secret confined to a few 
in England, until atter a lapse of several 
years repeated experiments in various 
countries enabled some persons to form 
a theory, which perhaps transcends even 
that of Mr. Braidwood. The Abbé de 
VE, ee, wanting iformation which he 
deemed necessary, informed that the 
subject was encumbered with difliculties 
almost msuperable, and perhaps not stre- 
Huously attempting original invention in 
w tield which had been already suc- 
cesstully trodden by another, perhaps 
might ave confined luimself to the arts of 
expressing thoueht by writing and dumb 
shew); relative to the latter of which 
wt as bat justice to the memory of this 
eclebrated professor, and to the living 


Fepataiion of his successor, 
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abstruse of human notions, a speculation 
that demanded combinations within the 
reach of genius alone to realize in the 
manner they bave done, 

There is another good school in 
France, for deaf and dumb children, 
a branch of the former, at Bourdeaux. 
This was founded by the good ofhces of 
the ci-devant Archbishop of Bourdeaux, 
with the present government (Monseig- 
ncur the present archbishop of Aix, M. 
Cicé), and M. Sicard superintended its 
first estabiishinent. This institution (for 
they are all called institutions upon the 
continent) is under the direction of Mon- 
sieur de Saint Servin, who is very highly 
spoken of, as are all the other masters of 
the school. ‘The number of pupils here 
is about thirty. They enjoy the benetit 
of an excelent education, and are likely to 
become both usefuland honourable mem- 
bers of sacicty. One of the boys educa- 
ted here has made such a remarkable 
proficiency in this silent method of learn- 
ing languages, that he carries on the to- 
reign correspondence in his father’s count- 
ing-house, who is one of the most emi- 
nent merchants in ourdeaux. 

I should have taken notice in its place, 
of another school tor the deaf and dumb 
in France, of which I have heard a very 
favourable account. ‘This is a private 
one, and is kept by a lady in Paris. L 
have never had the satisfaction of seeing 
the lady myself; I regret that I do not 
even know her name: but I am induced 
to think very highly of her talents, figm 
what Mr. Holcroft has mentioned to me, 
who conceives her to he superior inwany 
points to the Abbé Sicard, though the 
latter, being at the head of an establish- 
ment that is supported by government, 
engrosses all the celebrity. This lady, | 
am told, teaches her schelars to speak. 

The institutions for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb in the states of Au- 
stria rival, if they will not be allowed to 
surpass, those of France. The school at 
Vienna, under Mr. May, a scholar of the 
Abbé de ’Epee, ranks among the first 
in Europe. The general outline of in- 
struction embraces the principles of reli- 
gion and morality, natural history, draw- 
Ing, geography, national and universal 
history and accounts; and where the pu- 
puls shew a predilection or remarkable tax 
tent for any particular art or employment, 
trey hicet with every assistance to attain 
oe Instruction to succeed in it. 
some of them make very good composi- 
tors IN printing-oftices; and others are in 
business as tulurs, shocmakers, carpeu- 

ters, 
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ters, gardeners, cabinet-makers, &c. 
Some pupils from this institution ave em- 
ployed to copy writings in the govera- 
ment oilices, aud some bold situauons i 
merchants’ counting houses, ‘Their regu- 
lavity and patience are equaily objects ot 
approbation, tu all the situatious wiercin 
they are placed. 

The pupils of this institution succeed 
remarkably well in drawing, seal-cutting 
and engraving, and some of them show 
wu strong talent for sculpture. All the 
specipens that have gone abroad among 
the public are extreme ly promising, 

The greater part of these young ‘people 
speak, and some of them very distinctly 
and mtelligibly. Dr. Gall, the celebra- 
ted Craniclogist, remarked during his re- 
sidence at Vienna, when he was parti- 

cularly fond of visiting the school for the 
deaf and dumb, that since the time they 
began to exercise their vocal organs, the 
CO) mnplaints of the chest which were very 
frequent among them belore have occur- 
ed much seldomer, 

There are sixty free scholarships be- 
longiag to this establishment. ‘Those 
above that nuuber are paid for by their 
parents or friends. None of the free 
scholars are entitled to remain in the 
school more than five years; if during that 
tune they have not made progress sutii- 
cient to be fit to pui out to something use- 
ful, they are sent home to their native 
parish to be provided for im a workhouse. 

The school at Waitzin im lunyary, 
which was founded by the present em- 
peror, Francis the Second, is richly en- 
dowed by the Hung aru nobility. ‘The 
subscriptions in three months alone 
amounted to above ten thousand pounds 
sterling. The plan for this school was 
drawn, and its first exercises superintended 
by the Count von Alinazy, a learned artd 
patriotic nobleman. Ile chose tor the 
site of its establi ithiment, one ot ‘the mast sa- 
lubrigus and charming situations imagina- 
ble, on the ground of an ancient mouas- 
tery, opposite the island of St. Andreas 
on the Danube, to the north of tbe city 
of Pesth, The hea d mas ster of the age 
is Mr. Semon, a pupil of Mr. May o 
Vienna, 

‘The third in order in the Austrian do- 
minions, is the school at Prague 1 Bohe- 
mia; a private establishment supported 
by the talents of the reverend F ather Do- 
minic Steehr, a man whose naine is high- 
ly deserving of notice in the annals of 
good deeds. This good ecclesiastic has 
about twenty boarders, whose improve- 
ment is attended to w ith the most zealous 
care. Father Dominic’s pupils are par- 
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ticularly well versed in arithmetic; the 
greater number speak, and one of them, 

a Master Weisbach, who has been en- 
sicely deaf from his birth, pronounced a 
long oration with scarcely a deiect at one 
of the public examinations which Father 
Dominic isin the habit of holding, to 
vratify the learned, to excite the emula- 
tion of his boys, and give satisfaction to 
their friends. 

At Munich in Bavaria, the deaf and 
dumb have the benefit of a public msti- 
tution under the patronage, and at the 
expense of the king. ‘The utle of ima- 


Jesty is but new to this sovereign, but the 


world must all®w that such instances of 
paternal regard for the improvement of 
the condition of his subjects are truly 
monarch-like. The institution at Mu- 
nich is a coluny from that of Vienna, 

Tn Saxony, there is at Leipzig a private 
school for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, which is one of the oldest m Eu- 
rope. ‘Thisis the school originally set ap 
by Mr. Heinecke, whose name Is pretty 
well knowk ia some parts of Europe, 
from the dispute which he had ou the 
subject of his way of teaching with the 
Abbé de ’Epée. It is now kept by the 
widow of Mr. Heinecke, and a Mr. Pet- 
schke, of whom those who visit the schoal 
speak favourably, The number of pu- 
pis at this schoot amounts to twenty, all of 
whom speak, inany tolerably, and read by 
the motionsof the face whatis said tothem, 

In all the states belonging ta the king- 
dom of Prussia, there is but one school 
for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. That is at Berlin the capital. Te 
is a private one, and is kept by a Mr, 
Fsechke, who by some persons is extolled 
above all other professors of the art, 
whilst others again place him among the 
very lowest. ‘The eriticisms which have 
been levelled at this ventleman, do not 
all seem to be perfec tly void of argument, 
although ceriainly a great share of their 
acrimony must be placed to the account 
of a certain uniuc ky quarrel he has hed 
with the partisans of Galvanism. The 
laiter desired to try some experiments 
upon Mr. Eschke’s pupils, with a view to 
ascertain if it were possible by means of 
the Galvanic shock to afford relicf i 
confirmed cases of deafness; which hav- 
ing ebtained leave to do, and those ex- 
periments failing, they thought theim- 
selves justified from something they ob- 
served or imagined they observ ed,to accuse 
Mr. Eschke of having contribute d to the 
nou-success of theiratteimpts from meuves 
personal to himself. Whether the exper- 
mentors or Mr. Eschke have the advantage 
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inthedispute, what cannot he contested is, 
that all strangers are at tirft sight truck 
with the remarkable proficiency exlubited 
by some of Mr. Eschke’s scholars. Un 
versally the children consigned to bis 
care consider bimas their common tather; 
and be passes almost every moment of 
his lite in the midst of his adoptive fa- 
mily. ‘Travellers, therefore, and persons 
who have had but a superficial opportu. 
nitv of viewing Mr. Eschke’s school, 
usualiy consider the course of imitruction 
adopted m it to be much superior to 
many others, but some men of sound 
judgment aud competent information 
atier examining it deliberately, have been 
inclined to think that Mr. Eschke gives 
hovself rather too much pains in exerting 
himself to bring into display the extraor- 
divary qualitications of two or three fa- 
vourite scholars, with the dazzling appar 
ratus of profound metaphysics, and that 
the especial care he takes to improve these 
chosen tew, and exhibit these prodigies, 
abstracts too much of his ume = and 
thoughts to be able to give due attention 
to the children of inferior capacities, and 
to many acquiremeuts which would be 
more generally usetul to the favourite 
scholars themselves, a defect of system 
which Mr. Bschke partakes too much in 
common with the professors in France, 
and which must intallibly be prejudicial 
to the general iuprovement of the deaf 
and dumb wherever mtroduced. 

I have already had occasion to advert 
to the extraordinary abilities of a young 
man, named Habermass, who is assistant 
to Mr. Eschke. This young man, although 
he has been always deaf, yet at present 
speaks aimost as distinctly as any other 
person, aud comprehends whatever is 
spoken betove dim by only observing the 
play of the inuseles of the mouth of the 
person who is speaking. What is still 
more extraordinary is, that, if you even 
hide the mouth from him, he ean tell 
whatis said by the motions of the rest of 
the tace. This is a degree of perfection 
truly admirable; and admitting that but 
few can attam to it, vet, when so much js 
proved to be possible tor one individual, 
Who wit deny that it may be possible for 
the rest ot those in his condition to read 
Gistinetivy, when ail the face is left o 
to observation? 

Mr. Eschke has found out 
war to talk to hus Scholars 1 
he craces the letters of the al 
their backs with his ti anure r 
Way they converse with € 


pen 


a very easy 
i the dark. 
puabet upon 
and in this 
. : ach other, when 
there is not hieolit enouch to distinguish 
fee muuons Of their mouths, ." 
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Among the pupils of this school, many 
have been observed to entertam a strong 
inclination to speak in rhimes, and what 
to many seems most extraordimary is that 
their rhimes are not founded upon a re- 
currence of like spelling, but actually 
upon similar sounds. This is however, 
perfectly natural to those w ho understand 
that the sunilarity of sounds proceeds 
from the similarity of the motions which 
producethem. Ihave taken notice of a cor- 
responding penchant to write in rhimes, 
among the children of the deaf and dumb 
schoolat Paris. The rhimes made by these 


were purely orthographical, and tre-. 


quently defective in measure, but these 
deaf and dunb children were truly so, 
for they did not speak, and consequently 
the only rhime that they could conceive 
was, one which struck the eve. ‘There was 
in London some years back, a young 
man, a miniature painter, who was deat 
and dumb, but taught to write by Mr. 
Braidwood, and this young man not only 
frequently made rhimes, but even wrote 
some short poems. 

I have not heard of any school for the 
deaf and dumb in Sweden, a country 
which abounds in useful establishments 
of almost every other kind.* 

In the states belonging to his majesty 
the king of Denmark, there 1s as yet but 
one school tor the Deaf and Dumb, al- 
though, from some very enlightened mea- 
sures which have recently been adopted 
by the government, it will soon be other- 
wise. This school is a private one; the 
government, however, allows the profes- 
sor a salary, as a pension of encourage= 
ment It is established at Kiel in Hole 
stein, The director and sole professor 
is a Mr. Phngsten, who is praised as a 
very modest laborious man. He has in 
ali about sixteen boarders, some of whom 
belong to Danish families settled in the 
United States of America, whence they 
have been sent to him for their in- 
struction. All these children speak dis- 
tiuctiy; and guess what is said by the mo- 
tious of the mouth, When by themselves, 
they carry on conversation through the 
means of signs resembling the furms of 
the Gothic letters Their education is 
attended to very carefully aud the plan 
of the schvol is a very cood one. 

The government of Denmark is 
meanwhile taking measures to found 
a very extensive institution for the 
mstruction of the deaf and dumb, 


* in number 198 of the ° outhly Ma- 








£azine it is mentioned, that an Institution for 


the education of the deaf and dumb is to be 
established in Swecen,. 
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1807.] of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and Copenhagen, which already has to 
boast of the best regulated hospit: ls, 
and the benefit of the most vigilant 
medical police within the bunits of our 
knowle dge, will ia a short time contain 
an asvium for the education of the deat 
and dumb subjects of Deanark, equal 
to the must celebrated in Europe With 
a view to this the government afew years 
since, adopted a most judicious and liberal 
measure, by sending an intelligent person 
on a special mission throughout Europe, 
for the purpose of visiting all the pubuc 
and private institutions of the kina, and 
drawing up a set of authentic observations 
to be laid before the King, in order that 
the intended establishment may include 
every advantage in the power ot the dear 
vr dumb to partake. 

The emperor Alexander has sent a 
person in like manner to Vienna to the 
school of Mr. May, who receives a com- 
pensation for giving bim instructions m 
the art of teaching the Deaf and Dumb. 
It is the intention of the Russian govern- 
ment to found a school similar to those of 
Vienna and P aris, at the university-town 
of Wi ina, and it is even said that the 
school is tu be erected inte a college. 
Much may indeed be expected from a 
young monarch, who expends yearly 
not less than five hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, in the support of five 
hundred schvols for the advancement of 
his subjects in useful knowledge. 

{In Holland there is a school for the 
deaf and dumb, which enjoys some ceie- 
brity. La Switzerland, there was one be- 
fore the revolution, and [ have heard, 
that the former professor, Mr. Ulrich, has 
again resumed his iedeouee. 

In the sou h of Europe, [ know of but 
two schools for the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb actually established; a 
private one of only six pupils kept by Sig- 
nor Assarotio at Genoa, and the school 
of Madrid, maintained atthe. ex pence of 
his Catholic Majesty, under the mspec- 
tion of the Royal Spanish Economical 
Society, but which is yet too young to be 
fairly brought into comparison with the 
older institutions of the north, There 
should be about this time, a school tor 
the deat and dumb in a state of com- 
mencement at Verona, under the learn- 
ed Venturi, who two years ago was mak- 
ig preparations to establish one. The 
school tormerly kept at Rome, by Signor 
Silvestre, is no longer in being. 

Throughout the united kingdom of 


Great Britain and Jrelaud, there are, be- 
gides the public istitution supported by 
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voluntary contribution in Bermondsey, 
four other schools tor deaf and damb 
children, of wiuch L have heard mennon, 
kept by private persons for the reception 
of such, whose parents are rich enough 
to afford them a more liberal education. 
These -chovls ave, Mrs. Bratdwood’s 
Mr. Veliau’s, aud the Abbé Belot’s, near 
London, and Mr. Aungiers m Ireland. 
There was another in "Engiand several 
vears ago, under the celebrated Lapland 
Scorchman, or Highland Laplander, Mr. 
Duncan © ampbell, so well kiniown tor his 
pretcasions to the gift of second sight; but 
he, however, bemg dumb himuselt, mustruct- 
ed bis pupils only to understand written 
language, and words speiled upon the 
tiuvers. The principal points of differ- 
ence between all their systems, and the 
conclusions which experience and obser 
vation have enabled ine to form, he ina 
few material considerations: they require 
to have a pupil a long series of years, to 
teach him to speak atall; 1 do not usually 
find a great length of time: necessary 
they must have the pupil from a ve 
early age; with me a more adult period 
does not make a discouragement, nay I 
have ascertamed that the deaf-dumb can 
be taught to speak even in the advanced 
stave of manhood and womanhood: these 
schools must not only have pupils from 
the age of five and six at must, and for 
several years, but, as a sine gua non, their 
proprietors require the child to be con- 
siautiv a boarder in the house; a condi 
tion which do not consider indispensable 
by any means, nor should I myself make 
any ob jection to giving iny instructions in 
the house of the parents, or suffering 
them to contribute to the progress of their 
ciuld, and be a witness of his daily im- 
provement, 
Rainhan Hall, Essex, 
feb. 5, 1807. 
Ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
STR, 
N? complaint can be more frequent 
among the learned, than that of 
the loss which we have sustained by the 
negligence of successive ages towards 
the labours of their predecessors, 
flad all the writings of the ancients 
been faithfully deli vered down trom age 
to age, (say they), had the Alexandrian 
library been spared, and the Palatine 
repositories remained unimpaired, how 
much might we have known, of which 
we are now doomed to be itnorant! how 
many laborious enquiries, and dark con- 
jectures; how many collations of broken 
hints 


I am, &c. 
IE. Many. 
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hints and mutilated passages, might have 
been spared! We she ould have known the 
succession of princes, the revolutions of 
empires, the actions of the great, and 
OpmMsons of the wise, the laws and con- 
stitutions of every state, and the arts by 
which pubhe gran: feur and happiness are 
ac quired 3 and preserved. 

In work entitled, “* Trade and ius- 
band ry uAp yroved,” we are inturmed, that 
bo worn or mouse will eat paper Writ= 
ten with ink, in whichis a decocti: mm OF 
wormwood, Butif historians speak — 
it will require more art to restrat the h: 
woo made by men than by vermin. Th e 
Romans (say they) burit the hooks of 
tiie christians oa the phi sUSODhETS | 
the Jews burnt the books of the chms- 
tians and the pagans; and the christians 
burnt the books of the pagans, and the 
Jews. But eee most Violent persecution 
which the repul tic of letters has under- 
gone, is that af the cahy ph Ou Atter 
having it proclaimed aledhamss the } hing- 
dom, that the Alcoran contamed every 
thine which was useful to believe and to 
know: he caused all the books 1 his ex- 
tensive realms to he collected, and con- 
sumed by the owners of the public 
baths. 

Were books row allowed to follow 
that fair progress of dilapidation, which 
as the weneral fete of otler things, they 
woud rather poimt out the erudition of 
their owners, than so often reHect dis- 
grace on them. But a nurse snatches 
up a book to quict a noisy child with 
the exlubiuion of its pictures ; another 
besmmears it with buttered ting rors at the 
breakiast table: the servant tears out 
the ttle page, to het her par rlour-tire, 
because she ism a hurry; young master 
Is i iLowe d tos hip Itto ent ¢ thish his kite : 
and miss throws it to ber tavourite Chloe, 


terplay with on the Coser: aroarher readg 
rat Waite ii ri 4 be cet , iC] reads 
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ravityv aud value woud, no doubt, have 
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er than they are commonly supposed. 
Many useful and valuable books lie bu- 
ried in shops and libraries, unknown and 
unexamined, unless some lucky compiler 
opens them by chance, and finds an easy 
spoil of wit and Je arning. 
‘Several thousand volumes are e@n- 
rually torn up, by the dealers in old 
boaks about London, who often find the 
pudlic so Uliberal tua their offers, that tal- 
low-chandlers and cheesemongers give a 
better price for them as waste paper, 
And many private persons, mi clearing 
their apartments, will sell valuable old 
books tor three pence per pound, to a 
chandler; and yet from thetr ignorance 
of books, will, at a other time, make no 
scruple In asking 2 bookseller a siuallng 
for an old court caicndar; because the co- 
ver lool:s so mice. 

lt is a singularfact, that many of those 
who complain, of our ‘being overwhelmed 
with — are such as continually con- 
tribute to their increase. ‘Though 1t is 
mean a doubt, but that there are rend 
worthless books which might very well be 
spared ; and it Is not the destruction of 
sueh as these, which any rational man 
can regret; but it is with books, as with 
sects and partes ; every one would con- 
demn him whose doctrine or politics, did 
not accord with bis own, would despise 
the subject for which he has no taste, or 
externinate the arguinent directed ¢ ivalnst 
his own iniquity or interest: and thus 
nucht a recurrence to the unsparing har- 
barism of former ages, be witnessed 
anong those who jament the redundance 
of books, or whose party spirit would 
willingly assist in their destruction. 

One man may abhor the book which 
another admires, but he who abhors it, 
possesses no more right to suppress, that 
gratitic ation, or advantage which the book 
may aiiord anunher - than he has te block 
upd his neighbour's See rish for no other 
reason than to deprive tim of light; and 
Yet, nothmg is more cor ninon than to 
hear booksellers assure us, that innumer- 
able quanuties of books are eagerly 
sought afier, and purch: ised by those who 
are commissioned to commit them to the 
james; and that this is ceneraliy done 
under the specious prete xt of conferring 
a bene fiton mankind. The unprejudiced 
partol the world will perhaps scarcely 
believe, th tt there are still men who are 
eraulied by such solitary and cow ardly 
tiuinpas; and 1, who have been !ong fa- 
Millar sail hooks. must couless, that 
among all which T have seen or read, 
tuvugh there were sane books of which 
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1 did not avprove, there were none which 
1 would willingly bave destroyed. 

Reading, (says Aikin), may in every 
respect be called a chet ap amusement, 
In books we have the choicest thoug)its 
of the ablest men in their best dress. We 
ean at pleasure exclude dulness and im- 
pertinence, and open our doors to wit 
and good sense alone. Without books, L 
have never been able to pass a single day 
to my entire satisfaction; with them, no 
day has becu so dark as not to have its 
pleas sures. Ina polite age, (says Golds- 
mith), amost every person becomes a 
reader, and receives more ilnstrucuion 
from the press than the pulpit. 

The establishment of circulating I- 
braries has greatly contributed to wean 
many of the middling classes of society 
from more expensive and less innocent 
pastne ; they have withdrawn the poor 
man from many habits of intemperance, 
and rendered his own fireside unusually 
welcome. 

At one of these places a quarterly sub- 
scriber may have the perusal of as many 
books, as will cost him less than one half- 
penny per volume ; and which if he had 
been obliged to purchase, could not have 
amounted to less than three shillings and 
sixpence each. But the want of consi- 
deration, the negligence, and dishonesty, 
of many, who procure books from these 
repOsitories, 1s one reason, why we often 
sce the proprietors retire from the ma- 
nagement of a library, with so much loss 
and disgust. But let those readers, who 
occasionally profit by a plan so excellent, 
remember that no establishment can be 
permanent, which is not secure: and 
that, to expect a librarian to part with 
his books without his receiving a deposit 
ot equal value, is Just as reasonable, as 
it would be to take offence with a pawn- 
broker, for refufing to lend his money on 
your bare word and honour. 

What complaint-ean be more common, 
or unfortunately more just, than the lit- 
tle care taken with borrowed books? “O! 
what a number of good books should I 
have had by me at this time,” (say they), 
had I not foolishly lent, and lost them ; 
but I am now determined to lend no 
more !” 

Were people but to make a point of 
honour, never to lend a borrowed book, 
there wonld be much less danger: but 
we can more often answer for the honesty 
of an acquaintance, than we can for his 
care, The man who borrows ny book, 
shews, or commends it to another, who 
burrows it again, with repeated assu- 
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rances of its being carefully returned ; this 
man lends it to a third person, on the 
like conditions, but who never returns It, 
because it was lent to a fourth, who dost 
it. I have seen many insc riptions: ia dit- 
terent books, intimating the owner's anx- 
lety for their prese rvation : and by those 
who are generally resolved te gratify the 
wish of a trend by the loan of a book, 

perhaps the following might be generally 
adopted, 

Read and return ; 

Be you the better, 


nor other’s goods disperses 
and the book no worse. 


It was, indeed, truly said, that “ our 
acquaintances find it much more easy to 
retain the books themselves, than what 
is contained in them.” And as an addi- 
tional contirmation of this fact, we are 
intormed that the Duke of Somerset, in 
the days of Edward the VIth, borrowed 
from the Guildhall library, without ms 
tending to return them, five cart loads of 
books, for the purpose of furnishing his 
own library, at his house in the Strand. 

“There are many virtuosos (says‘Dr. 
Johnson) whose sole ambition is to pos- 
sess something which can be found in no 
other hand, yet some are more accus- 
tomed to store their cabinets by theft 
thar purchase.” And I am intormed 
from good authority, that a literary gen- 
tleman at Stockwell has lately found it 
necessary to give strict orders to his do- 
mestics not to adinit to his library a per- 
son of a certain description, who either 
is, or feigns to be, a nobleman, and who 
has contrived to gain admission to many 
private collections, from which he always 
purloined the most rare and valuable ar- 
ticles, during the absence of the servant. 
or owner. 

There is scarcely any of our acquaint- 
ance, who some time or other do not la- 
ment the loss of a favourite book, and 
exclaim against the negligence or fraud 
which deprived them of it. And yet, 
perhaps, this very aggrieved person. will 
take the first opportunity of practising 
the cheat by which he suffered: for it is 
a singular fact, that the person whoa 
would shrink from the thought of stealing 
a penny, would perhaps feel but little 
cou }punction j in purloinmga book worth a 
guinea. And what is still more mis- 
chievous, it generaily happens that these 
robbers muke the least use of the bugk 
they thus ob tain, aus well as the worst use 
of the learning they have; for it would 
be scandalous in a persou who should 
plead his love of reading as an excuse 
fur such illicit practices, as carry with 
4 them 
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them the proof that his life and morals 
are not bettered by bis studies. 

Nor would learnuig be any way les- 
sened by increased caution for the pre- 
servation of our books, for by such care 
they would be mure often found i our 
apartments for the enterlainment or edi- 
fication of a visitor; and the manners oF 
the ave would certunly be more un- 

roved, were our card and Pharo t bles 
abandoned for the more rational pastime 
of reading. Yours, Xc. ; 

Nov. 14, 1506. J. M. Firxpvatt. 


a 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
THE ANTIQUARY. 
No. XIV. 
INTRODUCTION AND USE OF 
GLASS IN WINDOWS. 


HAT the use of glass for many pur- 
poses was known in this country 

long previously to the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, cannot be doulved for 2 moment. 
Awnong the Romans, we find it princi- 
pally applied in beads, urns, cups, and 
pater ; and 1 one instince, probably to 
be assigned to the same period, we read 
of a vlass coilin.* Willram of Malines- 
bury tells us, that at Weremouth, in the 
county of Durham, Benedictus Biscop 
built two churches, one dedicated to St. 
Peter, the other to St. Paul; adding, 
“ The readers of his lite will admire his 


ON THE 





* Compare Douglis’s Nenia Britannica. 
Sepulchr. Mon of Gr. Britain, vol. I. p. 13, 
14, 44, 455 vol. Il. p. 53; Camden Brit. 
edit. 1789, vol. It. p. 2023 Leland Irin. 
vol. Vi. p. 75. The cabinets of the curious 
afford many instances of lachrymatories and 
Cinerary urns of glass. Onthe application of 
it to windows in other countries, the writers 
of classical antiquity are silent. The earliest 
mention of the Kind is probably to be found 
in the tollowing passage of Lactyntius (De 
Opificio Dei, cap. v.), “* Manifestius est, 
mentem esse, qui® per oculos ea, que sunt 
Opposita, transpic at, quasi per fenestras lu- 
cente w.tro autspecuian lapide obductas.”” We 
leatu trom Bede, corsiderably later, that in 
his ime, in the west front of the chureh on 
Mount Olivet, about a mile from Jerusalem, 
there were eight windows 3 these were, on 
particular occasions, uluminated with lamps, 
which are said to have shone sobricht +f uch 
bee ziass, that the mount seemed ina blaze. 
6 Ty oceNentah eyuedem Ecclesiz parte fe 
reltra fo, tot} ‘emque ¢ regione laimpades n 
fTunibus pe 


Gentes useue Hierosolymam +--+ 
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industry in bringing over numbers of 
books, and first introducing into England 
builders mm stone, and glass windows,’* 
Bede,however, whom Malmesbury quotes, 
places the circumstances of the intruduc- 
tion in a still stronger light. He inti- 
mates that Benedict not only sent to 
Gaul tor artificers, but imtroduced the 
manufacture itself to England.¢ This 
was in the year 676. It was about this 
time, if not even earlier, that Wilfrid, 
who became Archbishop of York in 669, 
repaired and restored his cathedral, which 
had received matertal injury in the wars 
between Penda, King of Mercia, and the 
Northumbrians. Eddius, his biographer, 
expressly says, that having put on a new 
roof, and covered it with lead, he glazed 
the windows; adinitting light, but exclud- 
ing the birds and showers.t Betore that 





* 66 tujus industriam et patientiam mira- 
bitur qui leget liorum, quem Beda composuit, 
de vita ejus et reliquorum Abbatum suorum. 
Industriam, quod copiam librorum advexerit, 
quod artiflices lapicearum edium et vitre- 
grum fenestr.rum primus omnium Angliam 
asciverit, totum pane 2vum talia transizendo 
pere.rinatus. Quippe studio advehenoi cog- 
natis aliquid imsolitun amor patricze et volup- 
tas elegantie asperos fallesant labores. Ne- 
que enim ante Benedi.tum lapidei tabulatus 
domus in Britannia nisi perraro videbantur, 
Neque perspicuitete vitr! penetrata lucem 
editus solaris jaciebat radius.”  Willielm. 
Maimesb. de Gestis Regum Anglorum, lib. 
I cap. ii’. p. 9%. 

t ** Nec plosguam unius anni spatio post 
fun‘atuin monasterium interjecto, Benedictus 
Oceano transmisso Gallias petens, cazimenta- 
rios gui lapideam sibi ecclesiam juxta Roma- 
norum quem simper amabat morem facerent, 
pestulavit, accepit, attulit. Et tantum in 
Operando studii pre amore Beati Petri, in cu- 
jus honorem taciebat, exhibuit ut intra unius 
auui circulum ex quo fundamenta sunt jactay 
Culminibus superpositis, missarum inibi so- 
lennia celebrari videres. Proximante autem 
ad percetom opere, misit legatorios Galliam, 
qui wited factores, artifices videlicet Britanniis 
eifenus Incogiitos, ad cancellandas ecclesi& 
perticuumque & canaculorum ejus fenestrasy 
adducerent. Factumque est, & venerunt: 
nec solum opus postulatum compieverunty 
sed & Anglorum ex eo zeatem hujusmodi ar- 
tifeium nosse ac discere fegerunt.” Bed. 
Hist. Abbat. Wiremuth. 1. I. 

T ** Primum culinina corrupta tecti renos 
Valls, artificiose plambo puro tegens, per fee 

ras inirotun avium et imbrium vitro prokie 
» per Quod tamen intro lumen radiebat™ 
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“riptores, Cap. xvi p. 59, edit. Gale. 
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time, the windows had been made of fine 
linen, or latticed wood-work.* 

Such are the first instances of the in- 
troduction of glass intochurches, although 
the rarity of its use for many centuries 
may be gathered from the fullowing par- 
ticulars : 

Gunton, in the History of Peterbo- 
rough (p. 97), says, that “ Robert de 
Lindesey beautifyed above thirty of the 
windows of Peterborough cathedral with 
glasses, which had been before only stuffed 
with straw.” 

In the Computus of Bolton Abbey, 
1299, quoted by Dr. Whitaker,t the tol- 
lowing is the charge that occurs for glass 
windows, building, timber, &c. 

“ Pro fenestr’ vitreis, meremio, &c. ad 
fabricam Eccl’. cxvjs. iid.” And again, 
in 1306: 

“Dona recepta de Everardo Fannel 
ad fenestram vitream cancelli de Skyp- 
ton, vjs. vid.” 

In 1310, however, we have a charge 
which seems to indicate that in the choir 
of the church lattices only were used. 

“ Pro laticiis ad chorum de Skypton, 
iis. ivd.”f 

It is probable that when the windows 
of our churches were enlarged from the 
close, lancet, narrow shape, lattices were 
introduced : ‘previously to that alteration, 
they appear to have been for the most 
part open, There is a small window at 
the east end of Iffley church, in Oxford- 
shire, which still remains so. Glass, it 
is probable, even at a much later period, 

was neither common enough, nor cheap 
enough, to be generally used. 

So late as 1483, among the privy seals 
of Richard the Third, we read of a pay- 
ment of five pounds to the prior of Car- 
lisle, which the king gave toward the 
making of a glass window : :§ and the 
glazing of some of the windows of King’s 





* << Basilica, quondam ab Edwino rege 
monitu beati Paulini in Eboraco facta, tecto 
vacabat, parietes semiruti, & ruinam plenam 
minantes; solis nidis avium serviebant, pro in- 
dignitate rei Pontifex internu dolore commo- 
tus, materiam solidavit, culniem levavit, le- 
vatum plumbeis laminis ab injuria procella- 
Tum munivit. Fenestris lucem dabant vel panni 
linet tenuitas, vel mu/tiforatilis asscraxis: ipse 
vitreas fecit. Decorem materiarum vetustas 
& mu!timoda tempestas obduxerat. Ipse il- 
las alba calce dealbavit,” &c. Saville, Re- 
rum Anglic. Script. Malmesb. p. 148. 

+ History of Craven, p. 325. 

Ibid, p. 332. 

é Harl.-MSS. 433, f. 120. 

Moniuty Mae, No. 100. 
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College chapel is said to have been paid 
for by a fine. 

Bishop Percy, however, from the total 
silence throughout the Northumberland 
Household Book, with regard to glass, 
was led to believe that this very beauti- 
ful and useful material, though applied to 
the decoration of churches, was not, even 
so late as the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, very commonly used either in 
dwelling-houses of the better order, or 
castles,”* 

The following memoranda, if they donot 
militate against Bishop Percy’s opinion, 
at least add something to our illustrations 
on the subject. 

One of the early Hostels of Oxford, 
which were at that period little more than 
ordinary houses, from the circumstance 
of its having glass windows, was called 
Glazen-Hall.+ 

Among Madox’s Collections, of the 
49th year of Henry the Third is an ab- 
stract of a roll marked Woodstock—* in 
emendatione defectuumn domorum regis 
ibidem et fenestrarum  vitrearum.”t 
Evincing that so long ago as 1265, gl: 1S8 
windows were known in the palace of the 
monarch, And not only at Woodstock, 
but at Westminster, for under the year 
1268, we have the following anecdote in 
Fabyan’ s Chronicle. Speaking of the 
troubles of that year, he says, “ The 
souldyors lyenge in Southwerke made 
many robboryes in Southrey and other 
places, and rowed over to Westmynster, 
and spoyled there the kinge’s paleys, and 
devoured his wyne, and brake the glasse 
of the windowes, and all other necessaryes 
to that paleys they destroyed and 
wasted.” 

At a time when there were so many 
poweriul barons rivalling their sovereign 
in courtly splendour, we can hardly sup- 
pose that the best apartments of their. 
dwellings would have windows sheltered 
by nothing more than lattices. 

That Chaucer’s chamber-windows were 
glazed, we certainly gather from his 
Dreme : 


‘© My wyndows werein shet echone, 
And through the classe the sunne yshone 
Upon my bed with bright bemis 


With many glad gildy stremis.” L. 333, 





* Northumb. Hous. Book. 

+ Warton Hist. Eng. Poet, vol. i. p. 438. 
See Twyne Misc. quedam, &c. ad calc. 
Apol. Antig. Acad. Oxon. 

¢ Ayse. Cat. MSS, 4563. Madox, vol. 
lxxxvi. f. 94, 

D Fram 
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From a patent, granted in the first 
vear of Richard the Second, 1378, we 
learn that John de Brampton was not 
only made gluzier to the king within bis 
Tower of London, but iD all his castles 
aud manors.* A proof either that the 
prote SsiOh Was a rare one, or that Braimp- 
ton was an extraordinary workman, 

There are, however, one or two more 
authorities to quote, of a date consider- 
ably later. They are interesting, and 
certainly countenance, in a great meas 
sure, Bishop Perey’s opmion, At any 
rate, they serve to show how slowly in- 
troductions even of the utmost convenl- 
ence are frequently received, 

William Harrison, the author of the 
Description of England, pretixed to Ho- 
lingshed’s Chronicle, says (p. 187), that 
“ of old tune, our countrie houses, i= 
steade of vlasse, did use much lattice, 
and that made either of wicker or fine 
rifts of oke in checkerwise. J read also 
that some of the better sort in and be- 
fore the times of the Saxons, did make 
panels of horne instead of glasse, and fix 
them in wood calmes. But as horne in 
windows is now (A, D. 1577) quite laid 
down in every place, so our lattises are 
also growne into lesse use, because elasse 
is come to be so plentifull, and within 
very little so good cheape, if not better, 
than the other.” He afterwards adds 
this remarkable passage :-—“ Heretofore 
also the houses of our princes and noble- 
inen were often glazed with beryll (an 
example whereof 1s vet to be seen iu 
Sudieie Castlet); but this especially in 
the times of the Romans, whereof also 
some fragments have been taken up nm 
old ruines.” 

But with regard to elass, says Bishop 
Percy (when commenting on this verv 
Passage), how so cheap and common a 





* Pat. I. Rie Il p. 53 m. 7, & Joh. de 


rampton Vitriarius Regis infra Turrim Lon- 
don, ac infra omnia alia Castrct man’ Ree 
gis. 

t Leland, Itin. wol. iv. p 75, speaking 
of Sudeley Castle, savs, “ The L. Sudeley 
that builded | 


: 


warre in K.H V. andK. H. Vf. dayes, and 
was an adairal (as lL have heard) on the s “a: 


whereupon if was supposed and spuken that 
y builded ex spollis Gallorum, and 
€ Spease of a towre in it called P 

‘Towre, that it should be made a ansome of 
his. One thinze was to be ni ted in this 
the, that part & the u ndow 
se with berall.’® See also Leland, Itin. 
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© Castie was a fimous man of 
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conveniency, even after jt began to be 
used in windows, it was still preserved 
with great care as a precious rarity, as 
appears from the Survey of Alnwick Cas- 
tle, made in 1567, in which is this very 
remarkable passage:—‘* And because, 
throwe extreme winds, the glasse of the 
windowes of this and other my lord’s cas- 
tles and houses here inthe countrie, dooth 
decay and waste, yet were good the 
whole leights of everie windowe at the 
departure of his lordshippe from lyeing 
at any of kis said castels and houses, and 
dowring the time of his lordshippe’s ab- 
sence, or others lying in them, were taken 
down, and laide up in safety: and at 
sooche tyme as other his lordshippe, or 
anie other, should lye at anie of the said 
places, the same might then be sett uppe 
of newe with smale charges to his lord- 
shippe, wher now the decaye Thereof 
shall be verie costlie and chargeable to 
be repayred.” 

From Sir John Cullum’s History of 
Hawksted,* it should seem that so late as 
1615, glass windows were a luxury not 
every where introduced even into the 
better kind of farm-houses. And there 
is a passage in one of Mr. Ray’s Itinera- 
ries, which evinces a much later intro- 
duction of them into the better kind of 
mansions in Scotiand :—* In the best 
Scottish houses, even the king’s palaces, 
the windows are not glazed throughout, 
but the upper part only; the lower have 
two wooden shuts or folds, to open at 
pleasure, and admit the fresh air.”— 
“The ordinary couutry houses are piti- 
tul cots, built of stone, and covered witle 
turves, having in them but one room, 
many of them no chimneys, the windows 
very small holes, and not glazed.” 

The history of painted glass is not 2 
subject for the present paper. It ap- 
pears to have been introduced somewhat 
early a the thirteenth century; and pro- 
bably gave rise to many of those ramifi- 
cations of the windows so remarkable in 
our ecclesiastical architecture in its mid- 
dle period. 

The fraternity of the “ Glaziers and 
Painters on Glass,” is reported by Stow 
to have been a society of very ancient 
memory. The trades seem always to 
have gone together, although they were 


not Incorporated till the thirteenth vear 
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ef Charles the First.* As a company, 
they had a coat of arms and crest con- 
firmed te them by Robert Cook, Claren- 
cieux, 1588, 

Such are a few of the particulars re- 
lating to the itreduction and use of glass 
in windows. More diligent enquirers 
may possibly be able to imcrease the 
number. But enough is exhibited to 
prove that its introduction was gradual ; 
and that the expence of procuring it was 
for many ages a counterpoise to the 
comfort and convenience it was thought 
to bestow.+ N 

P. S. Since the printing of the Paper on the 
Introductiono Chimneys (vol xxii p 436 ) 
the Editor of the Antiquary has met witha 
pas.aze in Leland’s Itinerary, which serves to 
Shew that, in is time, chimneys, as they are 
How constructed, were not of very frequent 
Occurrence. He is speaking o: olton Cas- 
tle. (fiinerar. vol. villi. p. 19.) ** Qne 
thinge I muche notyd in the Haulle of Bol- 
ton, how chimeneys were conveyed by tun- 

nortan 

* Strype’s Stow. vol. If. p. 
IT 16. 

+ In the following extract from one of the 
indentures for the erection and completion of 
the Lady Chapel, at Warwick, are some par- 
ticulars well deserving the reader’s attention. 
It seems to indicate that in the reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, although glass for windows was 
made in England, yet that the glass of foreign 
manufacture was in the highest estimation. 

olin Peudde, of Westminster, glazier, 
23 Junii, 25 H. VI. covenanteth, &c. to glase 
all the windows In the new chappell in War- 
wick, with glasse beyond the seas, and wth 
n? glasse of England; and that in the finest 
wise, with the best, clearest, and strongest 
glasse of beyond the sea that may be had in 
England, and of the finest colours of blue, 
yellow, red, purpure, sanguine, and violet, 
and of all other colours that shall be most 
necessary, ang best to make rich and embel- 
lish the matters, images, and storyes, that 
shall be delivered and appointed by the said 
executors, by patterns in paper; afterwards to 
be newly traced and pictured by anether pain- 
ter in rich colour, at the charges of the said 
glasier ; all which proportions the said John 
Prudde must make perfectiy to fine glase, 
eneylin it, and finely and strongly set icin 
Jead and souder, as wel! as any glasse is in 
England. Of white glasse, green glasse, 
black glasse, he shail put in as little as shall 
be necdhall for the shewing and setting forth 
the matters, images, and storyes. And the said 
giasier shall take charge o: the same glasse 
wrought, and to be wrought, in Warwick, 
and set up there in the windows of the said 
chappell; the executors paying to the said 
glasier for every foot of glasse iis. and so tor 
the whole, xcil. is. xd.” See Dugd. Warw. 
P. S03. 
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nells made on the syds of the wauls betwixt 
the lights in the haull; and by this meanes, 
and by no covers, is the smoke of the harthe 
in the hawle wonder strangly conveyed.” By 
cover, is probably intended cupola; or pers 
haps such a lantern as that at Glastonbury. 
a 
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FEXUE marine villa of the late Sir R, 
| Worsley next demands attention, 

The house is situated in a well-wooded 
vale near the shore. On one side of the 
lawn is a large elegant pavilion, which 
opens with folding doors of plate-glass on 
the downy green sward, A range of 
similar windows opens onthe sea. It is 
fitted up in a style of simple grandeur ; 
large slabs, china vases, and sophas, con- 
stituting the priucipal part of the furni- 
ture. Au elegant arcade extends all 
along the southern side, and the whole 
displays an unusual degree of elegance 
and grandeur. A plantation of vines, on 
terraces oue above another, is seen trom 
the pavilion, Tyellisses are placed against 
the perpendicular face of each stage, for 
truning the vines in the manner ot espa- 
A pellucid stream just burst from 
its crystal spring, works its channel, and 
winds its way amidst a thick grove tos 
wards the sea-cliff, whence it falls ina 
considerable cascade on the shore. 

By a steep ascent we reach the village 
of St. Lawrence; at the top stands its 
diminutive church, whieh is the smallest 
in the island, measuring only twenty feet 
by twelve. Seems this eminence the view 
of the village is singular and interesting ; 
its detached cottages are thrown at dite. 
rent heights amongst irregular-fractured 
rocks, ornamented occasionally with: fine 
trees, and enriched with fields of corn, 
the rane of mountain continuing its subs 
lime and awful barrier behind, “and the 
ocean filling the abyss below. The de- 
scendinz road gradually recedes from the 
sea, and leads to a village in a ditterent 
style of beauty. Niton seems reposing 
in the vale of quiet; and after the wild 
and grand views the eye has been con- 
templating in the under cliifs, it atfurds 
the wearied imagination a deliciogs re- 
pose. The western extremity of the 
island affords some very sublime objects, 
varying from those we had yet seen; but 
these were obliged to be reserved for a 
new excursion. 

Our attention had been arrested as we 
passed, by a little low white thatched 

D 2 cottage, 
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eottage, at Shanklin, whose windows 
were half concealed by jessamine and ho- 
neysuckles ; and the green door of whose 
simple parlour opened on a small or- 
chard, under the shade of whose trees 
seats were placed, and on a board amidst 
the branches of one of them, the word 
« Lodgings” appeared. In towns, to the 
insulated individual wanderer, this word 
excites ideas of all that is dirty, gloomy, 
and uncomfortable; but here a new com- 
bination awoke emotions of pleasure. 
The sweet tranquillity of the place, the 
novelty of the abode, and the grand sce- 
nery of the neighbourhood, all unpelled 
us to retrace the romantic road we had 
passed, and secure the charming retreat. 
The variety of objects which this road 
comprehends, assume new forms, and ex- 
cite new ideas, when contemplated from 
different aspects, and we reached our lit- 
tle gate with additional impressions of 
its grandeur and sublimity. The good- 
humoured hostess joined us in a mo- 
‘ment; in five minutes her parlour was 
our own, and the fortnight’s delicious 
tranquillity enjoyed there, is stored 
umongst the sweetest periods memory 
loves to recall. The Chine is a promi- 
nent object with most of the ramblers to 
the island, and we used to hear some of 
the gay parties exclaiming, as they pass- 
ed our little abode, “ Q, this is just the 
spot; what a sweet place!” The air here 
is uncommonly mild, soft, and salubri- 
ous; the village being wholly sheltered by 
an amphitheatre of bills, from the north- 
erly winds. The climate much resem- 
bles that of the south of France, and is 
particularly beneficial in pulmonary com- 
plaints. ‘lo those who can bear the fa- 
tigue of descending aid ascending the 
Chine, the beach attords a singular and 
interesting walk. In an evening, the 
crimson ravs of the departing sun steal- 
ing down this grand chasm, and tinging 
the nore promment follage with which it 
1s enriched, produces a very fine effect. 
7 he little church attached to this hamlet, 
is, from its situation, a very picturesque 
object, being placed on a green knoll 
hanging woods on curving hills forming 
the back ground. The parsonage, ata 
little distance, is an old stone house, si- 
tuated mm a garden, in the midst of which 
Is aspacious bower, formed of one large 
venerable old hox-tree, which, without 
fetters, flings its broad arms around, and 
SWEEDS the ground with its thick dark 
shade. Phe house opeus ov a neat lit. 
tle Aer sat > the lower part of it is en- 
bire'y covered with myrtles, which thickly 
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shade the door, and blossom here, dum 
ing the changing year, unchanged. The 
liberal owner filled our hands with large 
bunches of this fragrant exotic, which, 
during our stay, decorated our parlour 
window. Those who feel sufficiently to 
suiler the beauties of nature “ to awaken 
either pensiveness or enthusiasm,” will 
perhaps pardon the following effusion 
which a solitary ramble produced :— 


Thou world of wonders, mighty deep, 
[love to hear thy awful roar 5 

To watch, thy wide waves while they sweep 
Shanklin’s secluded, sheltered shore. 


Far from the world’s rude den of care, 
Thy hamlet knows the sweets of peace ; 
The gentiest breezes whisper there 5 
All but the gentlest passions cease. 


On the shorn lawn the whitened cot, 
Beneath the tall elm’s sombre shade, 

The wanderer lures to fix his lot 
Amidst the lovely, quiet glade. 


Peeping beneath a jes’mine bower, 
‘The casement opens on the green; 
And the low door, ’midst many a flower, 
Unfolds upon the fragrant scene. 


Above my head tall myrtles climb, 
(Shanklin nofrigid season knows), 
Through winter here they smile sublime 

At passing storms and distant snows. ‘ 


The guardian Genius of the place 

To the rude north-wind fixt 2 bound; 
And, with inimitable grace, 

Threw hanging woods on mountains round. 


O’er the wide waves’ expansive deep, 
Shanklin, the sun’s first beams are thine ; 
And down thy grand romantic steep 
His crimson rays departing shine. 


Dear hamlet, with thy wave-washed shore, 
Still lend thy covert-to-this breast ; 

Still whisper, life’s sharp storm is e’er, 
And all to come is peace and rest. 


On the highest eminence in this neigh- 
bourhood a signal-house is placed, com- 
manding an extensive view along the 
coast. Proceeding a little farther on 
these Downs, agood bird’s-eye prospect of 
a considerable part of the island is ob- 
tained. These views, where hill and dale, 
villages and farms, are agreeably blended, 
with the ocean appearing at different, 
and sometimes opposite, points, are 
highly interesting. But there is one de- 
fect which, in viewing the interior of the 
island trom the most elevated parts, the 
lover of nature cannot but lament; this 
is the deficiency of wood. The rage for 
war bas doubtless contributed to rob thi 
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island of its honours and its beauties; but 
that those who possess estates here should 
so seldom attempt to replace them by 
planting, is truly astonishing, 

About two iniles from Shanklin is one 
of nature’s grand curiosities, well deserv- 
ing attention, though it is seldom visited 
by travellers, as, in order to see it, car- 
riages and public roads must be quitted., 
It 1s a land-slip, in a style of somewhat 
milder beauty than what we had betore 
seen, but comprehending a rich and most 
picturesque variety ;—rocks, woods, and 
pastures, all having been precipitated 
from their original destination, and now 
resting about half way between the sea 
and their former situation. It is impossi- 
ble to conceive any thing more unique 
and romantic than this scene. The 
masses of fallen rock assume the most 
fantastic forms; pillars, temples, and 
caves, peeping from amongst surrounding 
foliage. Shattered crags pile on pile, in 
some parts frown on the daring adventu- 
rer, and elude all approach, while im- 
pending cliffs above threaten to add to 
the contusion and the grandeur. Hazle 
copses smile amidst this charming va- 
riety, and hanging groves shade yet un- 
explored beauties. The stupendous 
range of cliff above towers with awful 
grandeur, in some points presenting the 
uppedrauce of mouldering turrets, at 
others exhibiting colossal pillars, All 
here is holy stillness; no human habita- 
tion breaks on the harmony of the scene; 
there is no trace, no touch of art. Asim- 
ple path, leading from one hamlet to 
another, is just discernible over the 
green knoll, or the level terrace, and 
uives new interest, by excluding the idea 
of total desolation. It is scenes like 
these which “ impart something more 
than images to a mind adapted and habi- 
tuated to converse with nature; they in- 
Spire an exquisite seutiment, that scems 
like the emanation of a spirit residing in 
them,” It is under the influence of these 
retined and sacred emotions that we ex- 
claim, 

}'m born for bliss, this glowing soul 

Isxulting owns the stamp of heaven 3 
Scorns the dull million’s cold controul, 

And cherishes each rapture given. 


Yes, take your gold, ye herd supine, 
Whom sordid purposes employ ; 
Be intellect’s exhaustless mine 
This busom’s treasury of joy. 


Wo more confined to realms of care, 
Being expands in joy’s full stream 3 

While with blest Seraphim I share 
shes bounties of the Great Supreme. 
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Fired, feasted, filled with nature’s charms, 
Still let me *mid her beauties rove; 
Till tired I sink in deata’s cold arms, 
And spring to thee, thou God of love. 


Some friends having appointed to join 
us, we bid adieu to our lovely retreat, 
and returned to Ryde, to meet them, 
Part of the party not having seen Cowes, 
it was agreed to go thither by water, and 
from thence to Newport. Sailing on the 
Medina (which divides the Islan), as far 
as Newport, affords some beautiful 
views, and the approach to this littleme- 
tropolis, at high tde, is extremely beau- 
tiful. The town is neat, clean, and 
cheerful, but too ntuch like other towns 
long to detain those who worship na- 
ture, 


«© God made the country, and man made the 
‘* town.” 


The numbers of military stationed 
here, never viewed by the retlecting 
mind but with dread and regret, render- 
ed it unpleasant ;—cavalcades of sol- 
diers, with their inharmonious sounds 
and sights, breaking even on the solemn 
stillness of the sabbath, 





<6 A pause, 
A solemn pause, all nature seems to feel, 
Save in the frowning camp. War knows ne 
rest; 
War owns no sabbath; war, with impious 
toil 
Unspent, with blood unsated, to the fiends 
Of vengeance still rebellows, still pursues 
His work of death; nor pauses, nor relents, 
For laws divine, or sight of human woe.” 
Gistorne. 


Carisbrook is the principal object in 
the neighbourhood of Newport deserving 
attention, This grand and venerable 

ile stands ou a lofty eminence, Its 
na embattled walls, and dark-grey tow- 
ers, “ majestic, though in ruins,” fill the 
mind with pensive solemnity, while slow- 
ly winding up the ascent. The entrance 
is highly interesting; a bridge between 
two bastions leads to a fine old gate-way ; 
from this a passage, guarded with high 
einbattled walls, conducts to a more an- 
tique and spacious gate, flanked by two 
round towers. The old and orginal 
wicket, latticed with iron, yet remains, 
and opens into the castle-yard. Around 
this spacious area, partially covered with 
grass and briars, cruinbling walls, un- 
roofed apartments, dark gate-ways, and 
dismantied towers, fill the mind witha 
succession of images, all calculated more 
deeply to impress a conviction of the in- 
stability of human grandeur and human 
power, 








power. The apartinents where the un- 
fortunate Charles was confined are i a 
very mutilated state; Lut the window 
froma which he attempted to escape Is 
eull shewn. Ciossing the court, a pon- 
derous door leads up a long flight of stone 
steps to the Acep, which has stood sice 
the sixth centurv, Over the crumbling 
walls of this very interesting memento of 
past ages, highly varied and extensive 
views of the island, the sea and the oppo- 
site coast are atturded. Terrace-walks, 
gue above another, range round the 
walls of the castle; sometimes winding 
through hazle copses, and at others ex- 
tending along the open cliif. All here 
is crand, striking, and solema, and fancy 
tarns with reluctant step and slow, to 
common scenes, and common occupa- 
tions. 

Not having explored all in the neigh- 
bourhood of Niton, worth notice, thither 
we determined to return. The loug and 
sicep ascent up St. Catharine’s hill ts 
extremcly interesting, every turn of the 
wheels afording new and highly varied 
views. ‘This lofty emimence towerng 
seven hundred and tity feet above the 
sea, is cultivated im spacious terraces 
almost to the top; on the highest poimt 
is a signal-house, and near it a singular 


old stone building, said to be a tower of 


@n ancient church, A long line of coast 
with its indented bays is traced to the 
western extremity of the island.  Be- 
tween this pot and the ocean lies Black- 


gang Chine, so named froma band of 


pirates who used to conceal themselves 
there. ‘This is one of those tremendous 
chasins wrought by great Nature’s hand, 
Some perils aud much faticue must be 
endured to see it to advantace. llere 
rocks have been hurried down iv ime 
nense masses and ditlerent forms, leavine 
piles and pyramids as thev rolled. The 
cavern is centered amidst these eran 
accompaniments, and surrounded with 
their grotesque confusion, Over the 
opening, \ hich is forty feet hich, a stream 
ot W@er fails, which in a wet season 
forms a maguinecut exscade. All around 
is bold, wild, and grand; aud the ocean 
roaring and tossing its mighty waves 
below, adds wondertully to the efect of 
the whole, At no creat distance from 
this BUEN, COMMENCES that “6 Wreck or 
matter, the land-slip which took place 
mn 1799. when a hundred acres, all 
_— hohe ey from their original 
estimation, at “OCKS. PD 

all rushed, to regen nF a 
weehboucig inhabitants a ttm 
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} 
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confusion towards the sea. A cottage 
fitted up as a tea-drinking place was 
hurried away with its attendant scenery, 
and swaliowed up, all but the chimney, 
which is still visible. ‘The whole of this 
sublime phenomenon presents a more 
chaotic and awful appearance than lan- 
guage can pourtray. In some parts the 
elects appear like those of a volcano ; 
masses of black, loose, crumbled earth 
resembling ashes, filling the chasms be- 
tween tremendous piles of rocks, while 
the mighty rampart of parent clitf towers 
behind, and a boundless extent of ocean 


with its tumultuous waves, as if to ag-— 


vrandize the scene, fills the void below, 
When time shail'have given stability to 
the disturbed rocks, when the streams 
shall have shaped their course, and the 
buricd foliage shail re-appear; beauty 
aud variety will add their charms to 
erandeur and sublimity, and complete 
the unique whole. ‘Towards the tere 
minating point of this august scene, 
where the surface was less agitated, and 
the removal less distant, this change Is 
beginning to take piace. The verdant 
plot smiles amidst the desolation, groups 
of trees, (probably removed with their 
native soil around them,) enrich the val- 
ley, and the copse breaking through its 
imprisonment again decorates the grey 
crags which had buried it, Every year 
will render this scene more interesting, 
and the traveller of taste who can bear 
the fatigue, and will allow the time for 
contemplating what probably ean be na 
where else beheld, will tind himself am- 
ply repaid. 

The western extremity of the island 

was now the only object we had in view. 
Although Niton has a comfortable inn, 
it has no carriages, nor are there any to 
be obtained at the back of the island, so 
that the traveller must cither detain his 
vehicle, or return to Newport; our party 
pretered the latter, as we could with 
more convenience visit the Needles from 
tnence. : 

‘Lhe road to Yarmouth does not afford 
so much variety of scenery as we had 
enjoyed in some of our interior rides. 
Swaynston, the seat of Sir John Bar- 
rington, is the most interesting place we 
pissed. ‘The mansion commands a good 
view of the sea,and is enriched with fine 
Oak woods, sweeping in elegant formes. 
lo the honour of the owner, we observed 
more mfunt plantations here than neat 
any other seat we had passed. | 

Yarmouth is a meal old town on the 

It enjoys 
ine 


westera point or the Island, 
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fine views of the channel! and the Hamp- 
shire coast, and was formerly of const- 
derable consequence, but is muc h dimi- 
nished. Several of its streets, now desti- 
tute of buildings, can oulyjust be traced. 

Vhe princi ipal inn is an interesting old 
house, which was built by the governor 
Sir R. Holmes, for the accommodation of 
Charles [. on avisit to the island. Part 
of the old fortification still remains. 

A ride of no very considerable extent 
brings us to Sir Christophe:’s, whose 
long and steep ascent leads to a bold 
stiblime promontory, whose stupendous 
height presents a combination of objects 
exciting those rich, those ineffable emo- 
tions, which give grandeur and happiness 
to existence, 





Hail thou stupendous scene ! 

Here the dread power of him who fixt the sun, 

And rules the world, is manitest in all. 

The wide capacious down, where not ashrub 

Breaks the long level line its greensward 
spreads, 

To the bold promontory’s utmost point, 

Towering a hundred fathom o’er the sea. 

Round the firm base,the wildly roaring waves, 

impetuous made hy these proud barriers, 

Dash and rebound, then furious dash again : 

Now the cold cavern dire and deep they scoop, 

Now rend the jagged rocks, sti:l center-fixt, 

Then roli triumphant through the wave-tora 
Way, 

Newand grand terrors adding to the scene. 

O’er the black deep, the pyramidal cliffs 

Shine silvery white, warning the mariner, 

That who comes here, to fierce destruction 
comes. 

When not a zephyr whispers through the 
vale, 

On this huge promontory, bleak and bold, 

Winds, which just seem escap’d from maga- 
zines 

Where Nature fabricates 
storms, 

Sweep round with thundering fury. 

anguage retires, imagination rests, 
And the whole soui conicentered, only feels,” 
One silent solemn sentiment ot! aave. 


and hoards her 


On the highest point of this eminence 
is placed a hichr- house, where we eagerly 
alighted, not without sume nena jou 
that the Carriag es must be seocehe over, 
llalf cowering down lest we should be 
hurled isto the deep below, we reached 
the point whence we could distinctly view 
the needies, The violeae agitation 
the waves hi we torn these pyra nids from 
the main rock, to which they are sul 
united by the base which enables them 
proudiy to contend against the waves. 
Ah yt thi ety years ago, one nore Caper- 
ing than the rest, aud which yielded to 
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the fury of the storm, towered one hun- 
dred and eighty teet above the sea, and 
fell into the ocean with a most tremen- 
dous crash. The contending waves 
breaking round these jagged barriers, 
the naked and stupendous cliffs, the 
bleak exposure of the point from which 
they are contemplated, and the wild 
roaring of the winds, render it to those 
who enjoy the pure sublime, a scene 
highly interesting and impressive. 

We returned to Yarmouth, highly gra- 
tified with our expedition, in ‘order to 
vary the route, it was determined to cross 
to Lymington, and return through 
the New Forest. ‘To this lovely Island 
we bid adieu, with sensations which those 
only who have visited it, and are formed 
fully to relish its beauties, can parti- 
cipate. 

Lymington is 2 pretty neat town, sur- 
rounded with all the grand and beautiful 
scenery of the New Forest. Boldre, the 
late residence of the elegant, the vene- 
rable, the pious Gilpin, it had long been 
the object of my ardent wishes to visit; 
and no pilgrim who had reached the 
shrine of his favourite saint, could enjoy 
a purer pleasure. The house, which is 
sweetly sheltered from the ro: vd, stands 
on a rently rising ground, bounded by 2 
sweeping wood of oaks, The arm of the 
sea separating the Island from the main 
land is seen from the windows, and the 
Island with its white clits bounds the 
picture. Pomegranates and myrtles 
adorn the front of the house, and its 
apartments are ormamented with the 
elegant drawings of hin who could fur- 
nish views for “ Forest Scenery,” and 
write initiatory books fur parish-children. 
This elegant retirement seems the abode 
of peace, taste, and virtue, and its last 
proprietor possessed that refined wisdom, 
which enabled him to make it such, 
The hamlet of Boldre is at some distance 
in the back ground: the cottages are 
neat and comfortable. ere is a school 
for the children of the poor, built and 
endowed by Mr. Gilpin. [tts situated oa 
a little knoll, ornamented with shrubs. 
The apartments of the boys and girls are 
separate, and the walls are hung round 
with tablets containing up) propriate texts 
of Scripture, and printed instructions 
for the chudren, which breathe the bene- 
volence and picty of their revered pastor. 
Few parishes perhaps can equal Boldre 
in their readiness tu confirm that imter- 
esting and important trath, “ The memory . 
of the just is blesscd.” The heart-felt 
cncumlums poured into the ear of a 
stvanger, 
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stranger, confirmed the conviction of the 

owerful permanent influence which one 
individual may have, who is habitually 
and judiciously aiming to do all the good 
he can. Boldre church is a mile trom 
the hamlet, situated in a sequestered and 
roiwntic part of the Forest. The silence 
and sulitariness of the spot, the deep 
shade of the woods, the last memento of 
bim who has taught the love of heavenly 
wisdom to the mbhabitants, and immor- 
talized the scenery, all conspire to render 
Boldre church-yard a spot not to be 
visited without enthusiasm, nor quitted 
without regret. 

The road which is cut through the 
Forest from Lymington to Romsey is ex- 
tremely fine, and presents grand views 
of these magnificent and extensive woods. 
But around Lyndhurst the scenery is 
rich and varied beyond all description. 
The most lovely abodes break on the 
sight from situations to which Imagina- 
tion does not wish to add, but she ex- 
claims, Who are they who are worthy to 
reside here? they must surely be amongst 
the first of mortals! Those who are 
formed for all the enjoyment which nature 
affords, will not be satisfied with being 
driven through the Forest; they must re- 
turn, they must wander at leisure, they 
must abandon themselves to the invisible 
Genius presiding in the vicinity of Lynd- 
burst. C.N. 

—— 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


KO TUCERISM: in REPLY fo DR. WatT- 
KINs'S DEFENCE of BUCER, &c.* 
oe a historical particulars of the 

war-whoop No porEry, inserted in the 
Magazine for May (vol. xxii. p. 327), have 
excited in Dr. Watkins a somewhat ludi- 
erous irritation. Tn the animosity of his 
displeasure, he calls the author infamous 
yet complains that he is unknown; and 
with truly pricsily slang reviles an adver- 
sary as linmoral, for whose desicnation 
he enquires. ‘To such invective one does 
not answer: butto the literary criticism 
at attentive reply shall be given, Be it 
examined, whether Dr. Watkins, or the 
Anti-Buccrist, bas been the more atten- 
uve reader of English ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 
Der. Watkins begins with this truis 
that the virtuous dead oucht not to | , 
lumnniated, 


m, 
; re Cue 
Very just. Neither ought 
rhe Wi ke d dead to be canonized, 2 
is oral guilt in attacking the 
af those Whe died two or three 


7 _—. — 


The: e 
just fame 
centuries 
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ago. There is also moral guilt in holding 
up, to public reverence and praise, those 
men, who have been malefactors to the 
community instead of benefactors. This 
has sometimes been done by political, and 
oftener by religious sects, who are apt sin- 
cerely to confound services to their party 
with utility to mankind. In the opinion of 
the Anti-Bucerist, the founders of the Re. 
formation,bothin England and throughout 
protestant Europe, have hitherto been mis 
chievously flattered: in proof of this pro- 
position, hehas appealed to history for the 
record of their deeds. It remains to be 
shown that Dr. Watkins’s attack has in 
nothing invalidated the general truth of 
the concise statement made. 

The first charge of misrepresentation 
(to burrow the order, or disorder, of Dr, 
Watkins’s objections) respects this sen- 
tence: “ Martin Bucer was born a Jew, 
and died a Jew,” Here are two distinct 
propositions, which this Dr. Watkins has 
not scrupled to characterize both as false 
and as foulaspersions. We will now pro- 
duce evidence for their reality. Linda- 
nus, the bishop of Ruremond, speaking of 
Bucer, says (in dialogo 2 Dubitant.) 
Sane ut in christianismo fuit inconstantis- 
simus, ita in paterno juduismo constantis- 
simus, p. 146. And again: Ald Christum 
nostrum negant verum illum promissum 
Suisse, sed alium cum Judais expectandum, 
uti Bucerum moribundum testatum reli 
quisse narrant fide digni, adeoque guidam 
clarissimi viri, se ab ejus discipulis in An- 
glia accepisse. This almost cotempo- 
rary, and highly respectable, testimony 
is positive as to the jewish descent, and 
strong as to the final relapse into judaisin. 
There is more. Surius ( Commentar. re- 
rum in orbe gestarum ad ain, 1551) says: 
Audivi ego ex quodam grasi longeque doc- 
fissimo vio, fuisse eum | Bucer] judeum, et 
cum quandogue puerumquendam nescio ex 
qua fomina sustulisset, cum circumcidisse. 
Lhe causing his own bastard child to be 
circuncised might be accounted for on 
the principle that his mistress was a jew- 
ess: but even this would be symptomatic 
of his being once ajew. A third witness 
is Mancroix, who in the Ilistoire du 
Sclisme d’Angleterre(iib. 2 p. 237) saysin 
so many words: Pour Bucer, u était porte 
pour le Juduisme ; aussi etait il descends 
dune fumille juive : and then appeals to 
a Conversation between Paget and Dud- 
ley, related at length by our Sanderus, in 
which Bucer wasstated to have considered 
the Gospels as legendary lives of Christ, 
to be received with some grains of allows 
ance, Fourthly, or rather hitthly, the tes 
tunuiy of Pussevin may be adduced: his 
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words are: At vero Bucerus, guem morien- 
tem scribunt esse professum nondum natum 
esse Messiam, secturus latwrem viam stra- 
vit. This last passage, which may be 
found inthe De Atheismis Herelicorum, 
is very positive to Bucer’s dying a Jew; 
little less so tnan the first passage Is to tis 
being borna Jew. ‘The silence of the 
English clerical histommaus about these 
facts isnu disproof; it ouly shews that 
ihey were cautious of circulating anec- 
dlotes, which might excite prejudice 
acamst the fatheroi theirchurch. When 
do the clergy tell the whole truth? 

Dr. Watkins by this time must be con- 
vineed that Bucer was born a Jew; but 
why should-he treat this as a foul asper- 
sion. if to be born of those families, who 
ean trace furthest back a trustworthy pe- 
dizree, is to be nobly born: thatis his pri- 
vilege whois born a Jew. Lfto descend trom 
those nations; whose legislation and lJitera- 
ture have most intluenced the culture of 
posterity, is to be nobly born: that is his 
privilege who 1s bora Jew. In the eye ot 
our national religion, it is the purest of 
all possible descents: it 1s an honour, for 
which, according to the doctrine of the 
church of England, the Almighty was 
hinseif a voluntary and a successful can- 
didate. Jesus Christ was born’a Jew !— 
Let us hear no more of such miscreant as- 
sertions, as thatit is a foul reproach to be 
born a Jew. 

Dr. Watkins next pretends that Bucer 
has been represented as a furious perse- 
cutor, There is no such assertion m the 
document. ‘The burning of the Arians, 
or the burning of Servetus, is not ascribed 
tohim. ‘The spirit of persecution is in- 
deed ascribed to him, and that on very 
suificient grounds, In a recent Life of 
Servetus by Mr, Wright, the fact is pre- 
served of Bucer’s sayiny in the pulpit that 
Servetus ought to have his bowels torn 
out. Such a declaration from such au- 
thority may have contributed to occasion 
and encourage Caivin’s atrocious perse- 
cution of Servetus. ‘That Bucer was in- 
tolerant toward the Catholics, bis own let- 
ters evince: in that to Gropper (preserv- 
ed in Corpus-Christi College library) he 
complains of the toleration vouchsafed by 
others to the simonies, sacrileges and ido- 
latries of the papists. A complete proof, that 
they thought him a persecutoris that,under 
Queen Mary, his body was disinterred, 
publicly burnt, and his tomb demolished. 

Dr. Watkins next asserts that the En- 
glish Reformation ought not to be charged 
with Bucerism. Let Dr. Watkins con- 
sult only Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation; he there (Il. 156) wiil find that 
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the paper presented by Bucer to Edward 
Vi. was made the basis of the msiiiuuun 
of this returmed church; aad that Bucer 
was continually appealed tu for arbiirat- 
ing the controverted pots. The corres 
spondence with foreign divines was chiefly 
conducted by hun, and, in the name of 
the collective protestant church, he pro- 
nounced many a verdict. He had all 
over the continent the reputation of dice 
tating our ritual, See Venema’s Insti- 
fudeones Historie Ecclesia, vol. vui. p. 
348; and elsewhere: See also the Letters 
of Vossius, who gives the name Bucerism 
to the form of worship established in 
England. The passage runs thus: Cum 
vero Bucerus propius ad Romanam Eccles 
strum accederet quam Lutherus; Calvinus 
longius ab ea abiret, quam idem Lutherus ; 
extra Lutheranisnum due orte appellatio- 
nes Bucerismi et Calvinismi. 

Of the cunning timming character of 
Bucer there are many traces. Caivin in 
one of his letters says: Ju Buceri obscu- 
ritatem vituperas, et merito: at nihil est 
in Bucero adeo perplerum, obscurum, flex- 
tlogum atque tortuosum. Justus Jonas in 
one of his letters says: In Bucero calli- 
ditas vulpina, perverse tmitata acumen et 
prudentiam. Such was the man, whose 
opinion, as Dr. Watkins admits, arch 
bishop Cranmer desired to have upon the 
English Common Prayer Book, and well 
might Cranmer ally himself with such a 
mau. Cranmer was from his station nee 
cessarily the oficial president of the con- 
vocation, which arranged our ritual: but 
@ranmer had attained that rank by bein 
pimp to Henry VIII. and was unfit to de« 
cide on any church-affairs without such a 
prompter as Bucer at his elbow. 

Enough has been said to prove that Bu- 
cer (1) was born a Jew, and (2) died a 
Jew; that his intolerance grappled (3 
with papist and (4) with unitarian; an 
that he (5) was the grand coutriver of the 
church of England system, v hich (6) was 
named Bucerism aiter him by the cunti- 
nental ecclesiastic historians. These six 
propositions comprize absolutely every 
thing asserted concerning Bucer in the 
paper so mercilessly arraigned by Dr, 
Watkins. It istor him now to retract 
his wanton expressions, and his harsh de 
mal. When this shail have been done 
with becoming apology, it will be soon 
enough to take the trouble of proving in 

sunilar detail the remaining propositions. 

Meanwhile the readers of the Monthly 
Magazine will, it is hoped, be quite as 
cautious to credit the assertions of the 
onymous Dr, Watkins, a& of the ano- 
nymous AntTI-Bucerist. 
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Jv the Editor of the Monthly Magazme. 
SIR, 

MHE health and convenience of the 
‘1 public would be greatly promoted 
it any of your chemical or philosophical 
readers would suggest in detail the most 
simple and the most efhcacious means 
of preserving the purity of the air of 
rooms, in which large assemblages of 
people take place. 

Few persons can endure a crowded 
theatre, a court of justice, an auction- 
room, or even a place of worship, with- 
out sutlering in various degrees trom the 
head-ache, from nausea at the stomach, 
and ceneral bodily and mental debility. 
If modern chemistry could supply the 
means of removing these unpleasant 
eflects, it would acquire a new wreath ot 


glory in the estimation of mankind, 
London, Your's, &e. 
June 25, 1807. C. 8. 


ae 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the METALS and METALLIC STRATA Of 
IRELAND.—Communicated by Rk, FRa- 
ser, Ksy. 

QERHAPS no country in Europe, ex- 
ceyt Saxony, abounds more in me- 
tallic productions than Ireland. The 
very able mineralogist and chemist, Mr. 

Kirwan, to whose labours science is so 

greatly indebted, has been endeavouring 

tur several years past to obtain the con- 

currence of government to establish a 

board of mineralogy and nmuining, on a 

plan similar to those now generally esta- 

biished on the Continent;—so as, not 
only, by means of a nermanent establish- 
suent of this nature, to obtain a skilful 
examination of the mineral strata of the 
asiand, but also to direct the operations of 
the exploitation of its mines, with cer- 
taiuty ane economy.—aAs Germany is by 
far the most advanced of anv country of 
burope, in the science of mineralogy, and 
by the application of that science to the 

‘art of mining, the operations of acquiring 

those treasuves hidden in the bowels of the 

earth have beca brought to the ereatest 
points of economy and pertection, he jyro- 
poses to bring fr 


> 


om thence, by liberal ea- 
couragement, and particularly from the 
echootot Werner, members for the board, 
completely qualities for directing the mi- 
neralogical imvestigation of the island, 
and conducting the expenditure of the 
cajatal, winch individualsmay be induced 
to vest in the acquisition of a share of 
those tre asures, which | eland certainly 
contaws in great abundane 2. ; 
iiuwever reluctant mdividuals, who 


1 
*, 
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have devoted much time and labour to 
those pursuits in the British islands, may 
feel, to allow so exclusive a pretercnce to 
be given to another country, and the pus 
pils of one professor; yet every one must 
acknowledge, that if the most pertect 
mode is to be adopted, such as to exclude, 
by ageneral rule, the chance of partiality, 
no proposition can be inore fully adapt- 
ed to the object of rendering the board 
eflicacious and respectabie, than the plan 
proposed by its excelicut and «disinter. 
ested author; and, if carried into effect, 
it seems to be the most likely means of 
inducing men of capital to [ond their aid 
in employing the peopie, m searching for 
those valuable treasures. 

As, however, it is still doubtful whe. 
ther government will deem it fit to grant 
that aid necessary for the formation of 
such an establishment, or whether they 
will leave these researches to the associ- 
ation of individual talents and property, 
it may not be deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion, to give some account of the very im- 
perfect knowledge at present obtained of 
the metallic strata in this part of the 
United kingdom. 

It is generally held, that rich mineral 
treasures are seldom found in the primi- 
tive granite, but are often tound in granite 
of a secondary formation, and aiso in 
schistose argillite incumbent on the primi- 
tive granite which forms the foundation of 
the island, and that in many situations 
not at great depths from the superticial 
strata. 

From these, and other circumstances, 
well understood by those who have at- 
tended to geolegical knowledge, there is 
much reason to believe, that Ireland con- 
tains abundant stores of mineral riches, 
and, in as faras they have been explored, 
these conjectures are fully contirmed., 

IRON. 

leon, as it is the most useful, is also the 
most generally diffused over every part of 
the globe; there being few substances 
whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, in 
which iron does not form a part: even 
the human body contains no inconsider- 
able portion of iron in its composition. 
In many parts of Ireland there is abune- 
dance of iron-ore, which, whilst. the 
woeds of Ireland remained, was formed 


into iron in bloomeries, which were 


erected in various parts of the country. 
Since the inventien of smelting iron by 
pit-coal, ‘no spirited attempts have been 
made to work these nunes, if we except 
one at Arigna, in the county of Leitrim. 
At this place indeed, has been erected a 

very 
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very complete furnace, with a double 
steam-engiue by Bolton and Watt, 
boring mills, and every thing complete. 

At Moutrath, im the Queen’s County, 
are to be tound ores of iron that woald 
require centuries to exhaust. tron has 
aiso been tound im the counties of Wick- 
low and Wexford, particularly in the 
westerp part, on the estate of Lord Spen- 
cer Chichester. In the county of Wa- 
teriord iron is also in great abundance, 
and in Kerry. These mines of iron, be- 
fore the invention of smelting with pit- 
coal, were of little value, but are now of 
considerable importance, and that impor- 
tance rising every day, by the art of ima- 
nufacturing iron by this species of car- 
bon, which, although so greatly extended 
in E ogland, is far from being brought to 
perfection, 

Some of the bar and rod iron made in 
England is extremely good, and very lit- 
tle inferior to the iron made on the Con-+ 
tinent by the carbon made of wood. 
But it is very much to be lamented, that 
great quantities of bar and rod iron ‘are 
sent into the markets, and particularly 
into [reland, of a very bad quality, parti- 
cularly for making nails, in which the con« 
sumption is much beyond what any one, 
at a transient view, would imagine. I 
have mentioned to some of the iron-mas- 
ters the heavy complaints of this practice, 
which, if not remedied, will greatly in- 
jure the reputation of this important ma- 
nufacture. And [ should think it 
would be well worth the consideration 


of those interested in the reputation of 


this important branch, and deserving the 
attention of the legislature, to have some 
public inspection or criterion, by which 
the quality of the tron should be exa- 
mined, and the makers made responsible 
tor the quality of their manufacture being 
answerable to the description, 

When it is considered that, notwith- 
standing all that has been-yet dowel in the 
iron trade of Great Britain, we iim- 
port of foreign iron, | believe, nearly to 
the amount of two saillions sterling, it 1s 
or vreat importanc e, that not only the per- 
fection of the article should be attended 
to, but that every enquir’ y should be mace 
to tind out sitwations where it may be 
carried on to the best advantage. ‘And 
surely, whether this may be fourd in 
C valbrookdale, on the banks of the Car- 
ron, in the vale of Towv, or on the bor- 
ders of the Shannon; it is equally of the 
same importance to the empire at large. 
And I know there are many situations 
in Ireland, to which this trade must come, 
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and from the much greater cheap- 
ness. of labour, must be established with 
very superior advantagesto what it is care 
ried on in many parts of England at this 
moment. And this event will be greatly 
accelerated, by the endeavours now make 
ing 10 Irel land to complete a perteat Syae 
tem of Inland navigation, 2 


GOLD. 

Next to iron, gold is the metal most ge- 
nerally diffused over the earth, and, like 
the latter, enters into the composition of 
most vegetables and animals ; but in far 
less quanti ties, and is itself of much infe- 
rior utility. 

This much coveted metal. has recently 
been found in singular abundance in the 
mountain C rougham, on the southern 
houndary of the “county of Wicklow, si- 
tuated about four miles from Arklow, and 
ten from Rathdrum, in that county, and 
wbout thirty-two miles south from Dublin. 

In Macurtin’s History of lreland it is 
said also to have been found in the nor- 
thern parts of the county of Wicklow, 
near the head of the Liffey. It is well as- 
certained that the natives of Ireland were 
in the practice of wearing gold ornaments, 
when it was not known that this precious 
metal was found in any part of Europe. 
Some very skilful mineralogists are of opi- 
nion that at this place, where the gold 
has been found, in the county of W ‘ick 
low, there is, if pursued with spirit, a suf- 
ficient quantity of gold to supply all Eu- 
rope. 

SILVERe. 

This valuable metal has been found 
in galena in various parts; and, lately, 
some very rich specimens of closer 
grained galena, with much silver, were 
found in the county of Wextord. 

In general, however, the ores of 
lead contain too little silver to render it 
worth extracting; bat if the discovery 
made in the county of W exford should 
be found to lead to a mine of the same 
kind as the specimens found, it would be 
a most valuable object of attention, 

COPPER. 

This, though not of so extensive utility 
as iron, 1s yet of great advantage in the 
arts, manufactures, and commerce ; par 
ticularly in the navy. Ireland contains 
rich and valuable mines of this metallic 
substance, and capable of being worked 
tu great advantage, and ata very mode 
rate expence, 

In the county of Wicklow there is an 
extent ef country nearly ten. miles jn 
length, reachiyg trom the mountain in 

whicia 
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which gold has been found from N. W. 
to S. E. in the very townland of whieh dis- 
tinct veins of copper have been discovered, 
Here are only two works established, 
those of Cronebane and Ballamurtagh, 
althoug!: there are many other situations 
gn this distiict where works could be car- 
ried on with great advantage, from the 
ease with which adits could be formed for 
working these mies, without being 
oblized to have recourse to expeisive 
ynachinery. ; 
Copper-ore of a very rich quality has 
also been discovered by the writer of 
this essay, in the county of Wexford. 
Whe hill ot Allen, and the hills of Kil- 
murry, in the county of hildare, inclose 
within thei strata valuable veins of cuop- 
per ore, the latter of which, although 
opened, have not been persevered in ac~ 
cording to their merit. : 

There are also strong appearances of 
copper-ore in the hills of Bally Roan, in 
Queen's County, where remains of an- 
cient shafts are discovered; and nu- 
merous similar indications are visibie in 
the counties of Down, Cavan, London- 
derry, Donegal aud Leitrun, In the 
southern parts of the is:and, and in the 
county of \Vaterford, are veins of very 
rich copper-vre, which were worked with 
some spirit about thirty years ago, but 
have since been ieft off. They are now 
about tobe renewed. At Lord Donelly’s 
Jead-mines, in the county of Tipperary, 
great quantities of carbonate of copper, 
Or mountain green maljachie, are found, 
which had been thrown out amongst the 
deads, and neglected; but, from late 
trials, this ore has been found so rich, 
that it is likely to be of more consequence 
than the lead rselt, which is found here 
i a quantity almost inexhaustible. The 
rich copper-mines of Mucross, in the 
county of Kerry, are highly deserving at- 
tention. In the south of the county of 
Cork are strong indications of copper-ore, 
Hlow far they run inland, here as well as 
on the coast of Waterford, has not been 
ascertained; but both in the oneand the 
other situation, they lie se conveniently 
for water carnage, and in other circune 
stances so favourable, that they might be 
explored without much risk or expence, 

LEAD, 

This metallic substance is also found in 
great abundance in Ireland, in the coun- 
ties ot Wicklow, Wextord, Watertord, 
Tipperary, Kerry, Cork, Leitrim, and Sli- 
fo, wud numerous others, and it undoubte 


easyexists in various districts, unknown 
aud unhvuuced, 


‘Kingdom. 
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COBALT. 

Of this I have seen specimens from the 
county of Kerry, where I have been ine 
formed it is to be touid in considerable 
quantities. nia 

‘Tin, in the form of grain-tin, has been 
found near iive go'd.anine in the county of 
Wicklow, aiso some of the semi-metals, 
but in smali quanuties. : 

This is only a very nnperfect sketch or 
outline, to shew what objects of this kind 
are to be found in this part.ofthe United 
And it might ceria.nly be 
worth the attention of men of capital in 
England to form a company, or compa- 
nies, to take up some of those mines; 
as the greater part of them might, if con- 
ducted with skilland economy, be worked 
tu proiit, at a moderate expense; aud as 
the richest mimes in Cornwall are now 
so deep as to be attended with great ex- 
pense, ard Pary’s Mountain 1s said to 
be nearly exhausted of its copper-ore, it 
would be very important, in order to sup- 
ply the demand of the home-market, as 
weil as for exportation, to open those 
mines in treland that seem to hold out 
such tempting advautages to the industry 
of inan. 

——— 
For the Monihiy Magazine. 
PLAN for VILLAGE or PARISH LIBRARIES, 

T is proposed to establish in every 

village or parish in the kingdom, a 
small Lib:ary, consisting chiefly of Books 
of Agriculture, History, Modern Voyages 
and Travels, and other subjects of rae 
tional mstruction and general utility. 

The Funds fur commencing and main- 
tainig such a Library, to be raised by a 
subscription of tive shillings per quarter for 
three years, and of half'a crown per quarter 
atterwards, 

The resident Clergyman, for the time 
being, to be President of the society, 
and a Treasurer to be appointed an- 
nually from among the subscribers. 

The subscriptions to be received, the 
accounts to be kept, and the books to be 
circulated and registered by the Parish- 
Clerk, or by the Parish-Schoolmaster, 
who, besides having the use of the books 
for his own reading, is to be entitled to 
ihe fines, 

The books to be kept in the Vestry 
Room, at the house of the officiating 
clergyman, or at any other convenient 
place, in a room which shall be acces: 
sible to the subscribers, 

Quarterly meetings to be held of the 
subscribers at the place where the books 
are kept, when new books are to be or- 
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dered, accounts stated, and regulations 
formed. 

No book to be kept for reading more 
than a month, under the forfeiture of one 
penny per day a.terwards, and no Ma- 
gazine, Review, or Pamphlet, to be kept 
more than five days, under a similar 

venalty. 

The first object of such a society, should 
be to possess uself of the County Re- 
ports, and other Books, published by 
the Board of Agriculture, of Gregory’s 
Cyclopedia, some of Arrowsmith’s 
Maps, Dickson’s Agriculture, a System 
of Geography, Mavor’s Universal His- 
tory, Johnson’s Dicuwnary, and Hume 
and Belsham’s History of England. It 
should also begin to take ia for periodical 
«irculation, the Mouathly Magazine, the 
Annals of Agriculture, the Oxiurd Review, 
and the Journai of Modern Voyages and 
‘Travels. 

The Library to be considered as the 
property of the subscribers, and of their 
resident hews or successors, as long as 
they shall continue to pay their quarterly 
contributions within twelve months after 
they fall due; but any parishioner may, 
at auy time, be at liberty to become a 
reader of the library on paying three shil- 
lings for a single quarter. 


N.B. To establish such a Library, it seems 
only to be requisite tnat a fair copy of this 
plan shou!d be affixed tu the church door, that 
the Ciergyman or Parish-Clerk should solicit 
the names of the chief parishioners; and as 
soon as a dozen have paid their first subscrip 
tion, the society might be cousidercd as 
formed. Should any Novleman or Gentleman 
lend his countenance to the plan, and contri- 
bute a donation of ten os twenty pounds, its 
establishment could scarcely fail to be per- 
manent. 

EE 
fo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
| SIR, 
} EING perfectly satis#ed with Dr. 
Calcott’s explanation, given m your 
Magazine for May, it is not withany view 
ot having the lust word, that [once more 
take up my pen in the controversy occa- 
casioned by Earl Stanhope’s pamphlet, 
wiich Ido in order more clearly to ex- 
plain ny meaning, in respect to the mat- 
ter of glee-singers sinking their voices 
when uneccompaaied, without altering 
the temperament, in respect to which the 
Doctor and I do not seem perfectly to un- 
derstand one another. 
To this extraordinary assertion of mine, 
as he terms it, he subjoins three queries, 
to the first of which * Does this defect 
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of keyed instruments exist in unaccom- 
panied vocal music?” (p. 316) I scraple 
not to answer in the negative, as in aa 
ture, | know ot no other temperament ne- 
cessary, than that owing to the ditference 
between tie major and minor tone, asas- 
certained by the monochord; which tem 
rament may be so adjusted as to render 
every key equal though not quite persect, 
and thus exclude all wolves. 

The second query i must confess I do 
not clearly understand, and therefore 
shall not attempt to answer it. To the 
third, however, “ [ftemperament signities 
deviation from the just proportion of in- 
tervals, how can voices sink without tem- 
pering?” I thus reply— 

When I asserted that singers may siuk 
their voices without altering the tempe- 
rament, I did not mean to attribute the 
cause to any operation of the Huygeniar 
theorem, quoted by the Doctor; as accord- 
ing tothat, the voice might be as liable to 
rise as sink; but purely to an anatomical 
cause, especially in glecs, in which the 
upper part is a counter-tenor, which being 
generally carried to the highest extent of 
the voice, the singer, in order to relieve 
himself trom the exertion required to keep 
his voice up to the pitch, is apt gradually 
to depress it, and being the leading and 
more predomimant part, will induce the 
other singers insensibly to do the same. 

To elucidate this I shall mention a cir- 
cumstance that happened sometime ago 
at a musical party [was at, when, a glee 
in the key of Ef being proposed, the 
alto of which lay very high, | proposed 
its being perfurmed in D, Bat this being 
objected to, on account of a peculiar mo- 
dulation belonging to the key of Eh (as 
was observed) which would lose its effect 
in transposition, it was accordingly per- 
formed im the latter key, at least it began 
in that key, and ended, as [ had predict- 
ed,inD. Now, although upon a keyed 

instrument, were an air to be played in 
Pg and tinmediately afterwards in Eb a 
great difference i character would a 
pear (from the subdominant of the latter 
key carrying the chord of the great wolf, 
whereas in the former, itis as perfect as 
that of the key note), yet surely Dr. 
Calcott will not assert that singers unace 
companied, so sinking gradually from Eq 
to Eb do therein conform to the peculiar 
temperament of that key, which if they 
do not in any degree; my assertion cer- 
tainly remains uncontroverted. 

Before I conclude, I cannot Ict slip the 
opportunity of noticing an assertion of 
avother person onthe subject, whom Dr. 

Calcot, 
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Calcott, in your Magazine for March 
(page 112), distinguishes by the naine ol 
Mr. A. as beingthe best, and éherefore the 
first, writer on the Stanhope temperae 
ment; giving him thus alphabetical pre- 
cedence over other writers, uicluding the 
Doctor himself, and particularly over me, 
who have unfortunately selected the /ow- 
est jetters of the almbabet for my signa- 
ture. For my modesily av doing, 1, how- 
ever, think | may elaim some praise, as 
By «tvling myself Mr. A. B.C. instead of 
X.Y.Z. Timighit have secured this kind 
of pPrece deuce to rivoe I. . 

The assertion Latlude to is this, “ Mo- 
dulation would fail, Wf the new scales had 
ota decided difference of character.” 

In this opinion Mr. A. exactly coim- 
cides with Earl Stanhope, who tae page 
19 of lis stereotype pati; Liet, thus eX- 
presses himselt;—* So tar trom the live 
wolves being imperfections, it is precisely 
the proper distribution of them which 
produces that charming and essential vue 
vielu of character between the ditierent 
kevs, which is one of the chief requisites 
iva well-tuned instrument 

« Thus itis, that, from our ignorance and 
narrow prejudices, the perfection ot the 
principles which are to be tound in nature 
are by us very frequently unobserved. 
Bat the more thoroughly we learn to un- 
derstand them, the more we ought to feel 
gratitude towards the Supreme Being tor 
enabling us to perceive the sub/ane excel- 
lence of their wondertul arrangement,” 

It this be really the case, it should 
seem that but small effects from modula- 
tion are to be expected in mere vocal 
music, which I, however, apprenend the 
admircrs of our ancient madrigals will 
hardly he disposed to allow ; and that 
the merits of our best old cathedral ser- 
Vices, Which consist chiefly in their pe- 
culiar modulation, must be derived from 
the organ that ACCOM pales them. 

[ can, however, myself (with great de« 


ference to these authorities) by no means 


he brought to think that, | 





vecause men 
have Mavent do impertoct Instruments, 
their devintions from tj 
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expect form this sul LURAY Stute, any 
Niore thin ; rte CTIOM a morals, or ny nny 
thing cise, fo am therefore, rather ine 
duced to t nh that Complete satisfac- 
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im the elements of 


united together. Inthe mean time, how. 
ever, we may make such approaches to- 
wards perfection, as to satisfy our inuited 
faculties. For although we caanot en- 
tirely expel the wolf trom our organs and 
piano-fortes, we may yet so muzzle him, 
as to render him comparatively innoxious, 
and shail therefore still have cause enough 
for thanks tocur great Creator tor the fore. 
taste he has given us of an lanocent gra- 
tification of so permanent a nature, as to 
be capable of extending into that state, 
in which we have reason to think it will 
he partof the employment of the blessed 
to chant the praises of their Creator in 
extatic haliclujahs, when the systems of 
tuning shall no longer perplex us, and 
TEMPERAMENT Shalt be no more. 

Your's, &e. X. ¥. Z 

———4 re 
For the Monthiy Magazine. 

THE ENQUIRER.—No, XXIII. 
ARE THE CAUSES GENERALLY ASSIGNED 

FOR THE INCREASE OF PAUPERISM 

SATISFACTORY? 

FENHERE are few subjects in the wide 

i range of poliacal economy more 
inportant, and, at the same tine, more 
difticult of ample and satisfactory eluc 
dation, than that which regards the 
means of diminishing the number of pav- 
pers. Ihe drain on the fJabour and 
wealth of those by whom they are sup- 
ported, is but a trifling evil compared 
with the state of the moral habits, from 
which pauperism not unfrequently pro- 
eceds, or which, if not in existence be- 
fore, it almost uniformly produces. 

The difficulties that Jie in the way ofa 
precise and full investigation of the 
causes that encourage paupcrism, arise 
partly froin those circumstances which 
render the science of political economy 
sv very loose and exceptionable m many 
of its general principles, and partly from 
circumstances peculiar to the state of 
pauperism itself. 





These dithculues, - 
however, seem to have been either over- 
looked or neglected by most of the wri- 
ters who have touched on this moportant 
subject; sluce, without endeavouring, 
Irom a statement of facts well authenti- 
cated, and careiully observed for a sutii- 
cient length of time, ina variety of places 
and circumstances, to ascertain and class 
the different causes of the increase of 
pauperism, and then to recommend the 
specific and appropriate remedy, they 
either form random conjectures, or pomt 


Out the remedies independently ef any + 


retrospect: to the Cause, 
Many of the facts that have been 
brought 
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brought forward as satisfactorily account- 
ing for the increase of pauperisin, are 
noc only devoid of proof, as to the etfects 
atirivuted to them, but are also at com- 
plete variance with those principles of 
political economy which are most tirmly 
established, and most general in their 
application: and as principles are merely 
such facts as are found to eccur uniferm- 
ly and constantly amidst a variety ot ac- 
companying circumstances, when auy 
thing stated as a fact is found to contra- 
vene a_ well established principle, it 
shauid be given up, or, at least, suspect- 
ed, and c arefully inquired into, as astrik- 
ing and single exception to a multitude 
ot facts found to accord in a great va- 
riety of accompanying circumstances, 
Kee ‘ping these remarks in view, let us ex- 
amine some of the principal and more 
popular causes to which the increase of 
pauperism has been attributed, in order 
that we may hereafter enter, with less 
incumbrance, and greater probability of 
success, on the very mmportant cue yuiry, 
res specting the mode that ought to be toi 
lowed in Investigating the causes of the 
increase of the evil allude dto. This ex- 
wnination will be advantageous, not ouly 
by calling the attention from what is 
false or visionary, but also as indirectly 
pointing out the principles that wili lead 
us to the truth. ‘The assigned causes 
will be examined, both as to the evi- 
dence and probability ot the eliee ts, with 
which they are charged; and i kewise ag 
to their conformity to the principles or 
vcencral facts of the science, to which 
this sub} ect belongs, 

The eularvement of the size of farms 
bas long borne the odium of dininishing 
population, or, at least, of lucreasing the 
wumber of paupers. ‘That thisshouid be 
regarded, and beld up to public reproba- 
tion, as an adequate ‘aad leading cause of 
pauperisin by those who are not inclin- 
ed, or not- able, tottook beyond the itii= 
mediate consequence which uniform ny 
and necessarily results from it, is not to 
be wondered at; but it certainly 1s sur- 
prising that thos se who profess to give a 
character to actions from their durable 
uid general effects alone, should. have 
joined in the clamour against what they 
ferm a monopoly of farms. The preju- 
dice that within these few years prevail- 
ed so strongly, and manifested itself 
with such outrayeous zeal avainst the in- 
troduction of machiners vy in the cutton 
Manufacture, is now universally con- 
verted into an experienced conviction of 
the utility of the improvements. It 


it~ 
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would be dificult, however, to name a 
single point of importance, in which the 
saving of labour in the cultivation of land 
diiters trom the saving of labour in the 
manufacture vf cotton. The cases may 
be paralleled in another circumstance : 
By the introduction of machimery, net 
only was labour saved, but the fabric 
was also better manufactured; ma sunk 
lar manner the education, capital, and 
practical knowledge of the agriculturis¢’ 
who is able to take a hirge farm, and the 
state of cultivation in which large faris 
are actually found, sutliciently indic ate, 
that more produce, and of a better qua- 
lity, is raised with less labour on large 
farms. 

It is an unfounded assertion, that, 
though the produce brought to market is 
lucreased, the price will not be lowéred; 
and that, theretore, the landed proprie- 
tor and the tarmer alone are beuetited 
by superior cultivation, or the saving of 
labour: for dumimution of price, and a 
greater facility of supporting a family, 
will necessarily follow a more abundaat 
market. Whether those who areobiized 
to quit their farms by what is called the 
monopolizing system, wall be enabled to 
protit, as well as the rest ef the comimu- 
nity, by this diminution of price, will de- 
pend on a circumstance, which in Lhe 
bliad declamation against larze farms hag 
never been regarded, though it is evie 
dent that on this circumstance alone de- 
pends the force of the arguments, aud 
the propriety and justice of the invece 
tives, that are e inploye <d on this subject, 

These declauncrs should bring forward 
instances of tamilies that, atier having 
lost their farms, were unable to fud eme 
ployment tor their labour and capital. 
We are told that they were driven from 
their employments, and so would male 
titudes where the spade and plough were 
first introduced; but the enemies of 
large farms should be able to bring for- 
ward instances where the capital and 
labour formerly employed in agriculture, 
were thrown on the community without 
demand: where the man with capital 
was obliged to live on his principal, and 
ne labouring m: al, trom want of em! iluy- 
ment, was obliged to depend on the 
luntary or compulsory assistance of the 
community, That immediate, tempo- 
rary, individual distress bas arisen, and 
must arise, tromna forced chanve of eme- 
ployment, is aliowed; but, liad the dread 
of transient and partial evil been always 
so powertul ¢ and general as to have lunited 
the perception and the plans of mankind 
te 
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ty those changes alone, which were 
free from it, the world, at this mo- 
ment, would have exhibited | the me- 
lancholy spectacle of a thinly scat- 
tered race of iquorant and starving sa- 
vages. ‘The occupancy of lerger portions 
ef land than formerly by individual far- 
mers, or the general introduction of any 
mode of husbandry, by which produce 
more abundant, or of better quality, 1s 
raised by less labour, cannot theretore be 
justly charged witha tendency to increase 
the numberof paupers; since such a sys- 
tem is amere following up and extension 
of that principle on which all improve- 
ments have been made, and ensures that 
object, to which all nmprovements look, 
But it is urged, that most of those persons 
who are driven from agriculture by a 
consolidation of farms, engage in manu- 
factures, aud thus are compelled to en- 
gage in that mode of hie which, besides 
other great evils, manifestly and necessa- 


rily tends to increase the number of 


paupers. 

‘Shis leads us to the consideration of 
another alleged source of pauperis, 
supported by more striking facts, and 
connected more closely and immediately 
with the evil attributed to it. 

‘There seems no reason to doubt, that 
the paupers in a manufacturing district 
bear a much larger proportion to the rest 
of the inhabitants, than they do in an 
agricultural district. In order, however, 
to trace the mischief to its legitimate pa- 
rent, it is necessary to consider what is 
peculiar to manufactories; and whether 
what 1s found to be peculiar, must una- 
voidly produce pauperism, whatever be 
the character of the persons employed 
in manutactories; o: whether the pecu- 
hiarities are, like some kinds of food, poi- 
sonous only to some constitutions, Tn 
the moral, as well as the physical world, 
it is absolutely necessary to separate, 


c 
' 


both in the sulistance that operates, and 
in the substance that is operated upon, 
the component part on which the action 
depends, from those parts which contri- 
bute nothing towards the elect, in order 
that we may gain that precise knowledce 
on which alore general principles an be 
founded. Even if every substance were 
simple, this would be exne dient, that we 
Might not eserbe the etiect to the wrong 
substance: but us, both In the physical 
werd andi the moral every thine is 
very ¢ nupheated, this analysis becomes 
abso ‘VY necessary, as by means of it 
alce ve are ena®led to point out on 
whut Couponent part the action turns, 
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On examination, manufactures will be 
found to differ from agriculture only in 
two respects: in the greater wages given, 
and in the numbers which work together, 
It will hardly be mamtained, that either 
or both of these peculiarities will operate 
unfavourably, whatever be the characters 
of the persons engaged in manufactures, 
On the contrary, the nrst certainly, and 
the second probably, would prevent pau- 
perisin, if there were nothing morbid, no- 
thing that turned wholesome and nourish- 
ing food into poison, in the moral consti- 
tution. It is a lawentable picture of 
human nature, which exhibits itas neces- 
sarily driven to poverty by an increase of 
those means, by which alone indepen- 
dence can be ebtamed. ‘Take a nunber 
of individuals, mdustrious, sober, well 
educated and well principled, and em- 
ploy them in manufactories, where their 
waves are greater, and their means Of as- 
sociating more frequent, than they enjoys 
ed inagriculture, and they will raise them 
sclves in the world, and improve their 
minds. The reverse will happen, if indi- 
viduals of a diferent character are placed 
in the same situation, To what cause, 
therefore, the character, or the peculia- 
rities of the manufacturing system, ought 
we to attribute the results. As they vary 
according to the character:—to the cha- 
racter, and not tothe manufactures, they 
may justly be ascribed. It may be very 
dithcult, but certainly it would not be 
impossible, to render the manufacturing 
system, or, to speak more correctly and 
precisely, an increase of wages, aud more 
general communication of workmen, 
favourable to the obtainment of inde- 
pendence; at least, till it can be shewn 
that the qualities of the mind and heart, 
which invest the obvious and natural 
tendency of these circumstances, are s0 
interwoven with the constitution of the 
labouring class of the community, thet 
no process of education can root them 
eut, the manufacturing system should 
not be held up as necessarily and in- 
trinsically the friend of pauperism. 

At the same time it must be confessed 
that the temptations and lures to idlences 
and extravagance, which the manutac- 
tures of this country, as they are at pre- 
sent conducted, hold out, would probabiy 
be too powerful even for persons much 
better educated a d principled thar 
those who engageinthem. Butalthough, 
to prevent dissipation and consequent 
pauperism, it would be necessary to cot- 
duct the manufacturmg system differently, 
yet this change would produce very little 

good. 
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good, unless at the same time the charac- 
ters of the labouring class were alsoalter- 
ed. All that is contended tor, is this fact, 
which, to au attentive and candid mind, 
must be sutiiciently obvious, that the cha- 
racteri this case operates more powertul- 
ly and generally, than the circumstances 
in Which itis placed. It ts no answer to 
these observations, that persous pre- 
Viously virtuous are rendered vicious, by 
engaging manulactures :--there is agreat 
ditference between innocence and virtue. 
Besiues, their deterioration arises from 
Assuciating with those who are vicious, 
The fair and just criterion would be to 
educaie mea asthey should and migJit be 
educated; to puriiy the manufacturing 
system from every regulation, which re- 
vards profit in preference to the morals 
or health of the labouring class; and then 
to ascertain by experiments, whether such 
characters in such circumstances would 
not generally (for there stil: would be ex- 
ceptions) possess at the same tine both 
the desire aad the power to avoid pau- 
perish, 

The principles on which the preceed- 
ig remarks are grounded, will apply, 
with a little variation, to the poor-laws, 
considered as the cause of the increase 
of pauperism, The poor-laws, indepen- 
dently of achange in the character of the 
labouring class, Cannot satisfactunly ac- 
count for the increase of pauperis, fot 
this plain and obvious reason that any 
trifling alteration, that may have takel n 
place in the poorel uws, sluice their fis 
establishment, is by no means i 
to account for that increase If the 
pvoor-laws, alone, were tu be considered 
as the cause of the increase of pauperism, 
the number of the poor should have 
borne the same proportion te the number 
of the whole population soon atter the 
establishment of the poor-laws, that it 
does at present.--It is as erroneous-to 
contend the at a poor-house which had heen 
established in a town fora century would 
account for the increase of the poor (in 
proportiun to the population of the 
towns) inthe latter part of the century, 

#s it would be to contend, that a magda- 
ion vasylum established at the saine tine 
would’ account, independently of other 
considerations, fora progressive augmen- 
tation of prostitutes. Ifthe establish- 
ment of a legal provision for the poor 
{even though it were as exceptionable in 
ta every respect as ours is) were the 
sule or the predominant cause of the in- 
crease of paupers, not only ought the 

Numbers —"*, with the whole po- 
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population to have been stationary, or 
Nearly so, éver since the est: \vlishment 
was i fuil and regular operation, bat the 
ratio m the increase ought alsu to have 
heen unilorm, or uearly so, throughout 
the kingdom. The reverse, in both res 
Spects, is the fact. 

It is not ditlicult to point out the pro 
bablé process by which the establishment 
of poor-laws would uperate towards an 
increase of the poor: previously imany 

vuld be kept industrious and prov ident 
frie the dread of waat, wiich a legal 
provision would remove; such would be 
the first of those who were not compeiled 
by misturtune, that would take advantage 
of the poor-liws: others, besides the 
mere dread of want, would be witbheld 
from becoming a burden on the parish, 
from the shaine and disgrace which would 
at first attend it. This teel ng would, 
however, soon wear out with people wha 
had no higher sentiment, and no perma 
nent principle, to make then industrious 
aid provident. 

it no other ‘cause had operated, the 
two causes which have been just men- 
tioned would soon have produced their 
full eifeets; at least, they would not have 
increased in their influence to such a de} 
gree, and extended their operation so 
widely, as toaccount for the present num- 
bers of the poor. It may be safely and 
fairly asked of those who ascribe the in- 
crease of pauperism, within the last half 

century, to the poor laws, how the poor- 
laws can accoant for the increase of dis- 
sipation, idleness, and extravaganree, if 
the increase of pauperisin is thought to 
arise trom these causes? or, on the othicr 
hand, how they can account for the 
greater number of those, who are wiillng 
to work, but unable to procure emp sloy= 
ment, if the increase con np}: ained of 13 to 
be attributed to this circumstance ? 

Men, it may be said, are rendered care- 
less, extravagant, idie, and improvident, 
and are induced to marry, without the 
prospect, or the well-vroui ded € xpecta- 
tion, of supporting their family, from the 
certainty that the legal establishment for 
the poor must provide and secure a maine 
tenance tor them and their children. A! 
thisis allowed; but still the question re- 
curs, Whence does it he ippen, that now, 
at the beginning of the 19th centun ry, the 
numbers who are so improvident or dc 
based as to live in a manner, which they 
know must reduce them to poverty anda 
poor-house, are so much greater, than 
they were at the beginning of the eighe 
“—- century? Our establishment fur 
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the poor is undoubtedly an evil, but it 
is an evil that would operate with com- 
paratively little effect, if it had not been 
assisted and encouraged by other causes 
much more powerful. 
The hypothesis, that assigns the in- 
crease of pauperism to the great addi- 
tional taxation, under which this country 
now labours, may be dismissed in a few 
words. These to whom the government 
of nations is committed have gained at 
least so much knowledge and experience, 
as not to drive the labouring c'ass, by ex- 
cessive taxation, to such a state of po- 
verty, as to render their necessary main- 
tenance an additional burden to the com- 
munity. This hypothesis, however, 1s not 
only destitute of the support of facts, but 
jt is also contrary to the general princi- 
ple of taxation, No tax of any amount 
can be permanently supplied from a sav- 
ing of expenditure. The produce of sur- 
plus or additional labour is the only 
secure and sufficient fund: and the la- 
bauring class in general, on accurate and 
extended observation, will be found to 
be more benefited by the increased de- 
manel, which additional taxation produces 
for workmen, than they are injured by any 
diminution of income in the shape of taxes, 
If the master-workman finds it necessary, 
in order to pay a new tax, to manufacture 
an additional quantity of goods, he does 
not require the additional labour of the 
workman without additional wages, as his 
part of the contribution towards bringing 
that to market, from which he himself de- 
rives ho advantage. It is plain, from this 
statement, that when an additional article 
is manufactured, in order to pay a new 
tax, the master gives up part of his cae 
pital, and his own labour; while, on the 
contrary, t he workman sacrifices nothing; 
but, for his additional labour, gains addi- 
tional wages. 
In this review of the assigned causes of 
pauperism, we have omitted some, and 
may appear not to have entered suffi- 
ciently inte a detailed examination of 
those which have been noticed. The ge- 
neral principle of those we have omitted, 
coincides, it is apprehended, almost en- 
tirely with the principle of these which 
have been examined: of course, if the 
objections stated are va 
latter, they will be equally valid, and may 
sn apphed oe propriety and suc- 
‘Css agains -tor seal 2 
Pee pease be sag detailed 
hor compatible with either necessary, 
ith our limits, As the 
or angry las Seen nae 
‘ © Must proper and ef- 


lid against the 





fectual mode for ascertaining the causes 
of the increase of pauperism, when we 
enter on thisenquiry, we shall have occa- 
sion to detail particular facts, and lay 
down particular arguments, in elucidas 
tion and support of what has now been 
advanced, chiefly on general principles, 


et ae 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
SHALL be obliged to any of your 
numerous intelligent correspondents 
who can inform me through the channel 
of your Magazine, what they conceive to 
be the exact difference between the two 
Latin conjunctions sed and at, both of 
them being translated into the English 
word but, and yet seeming to have a 
somewhat different meaning in Latin. 
For instance, if I wanted to. say, 
This thing isa good deal like the other, 
BuT it is much smaller ; I should not say, 
sed multo minor; but et multo minor. 
And on the contrary, if I were to say, 
The ancients had no paper books to write 
upon, BuT they used parchment ; 1 should 
in this instance use the word sed, and 
conceive at to be very wrong. I could 
bring many more instances of this kind, 
if it were needful. | 
Tooke, in his book entitled, Ease 
Mrspoevre ; or, Diversions of Purley, says, 
that the English conjunction but has 
two distinct meanings, and ought, there 
fore, to be spelled differently. ‘They are 
derived, he says, from two Anglo-Saxon 
verbs. The one from the Anglo-Saxon 
verb bute, butan, or be-utan. The other 
from botan, which ought to be spelled 
*bot, as it is in old English books betore 
the 14th century. I should like to have 
the opinions of some of your correspon- 
dents on this subject, and shall be obliged 
by the insertion of this. Your's, &c. 
June 43, 1807. T.F, 
Ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
On the late INSTALLATION of @ GRAND 
SANHEDRIM of the JEWS im PARIS. 
MONG the unexpected revolutions 
of the age, and the projects of the 
modern Charlemagne, conceived with @ 
terrible audacity for the many, Or with 
more than human solicitude for the grieve 
ances of the few, was the late installa 
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* This word dot (says Horne Tooke, in the 
above quoted work) has the same meaning 
as sedin latin, and mais in French. But there 
is no word in any language which answers to 
our word dwt, because a similar corruption 
has not taken place in any other language. _ 
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tion of a grand Sanhedrim of the wande- 
rers of Israel, among the lively Parisians. 
Of this new “ spectacle,” no accounts 
have reached this country, but those oc- 
‘casional notices of their sittings, which 
have excited curiosity among the nou- 
velles of a Journal de Paris. 

I have just been favoured with all the 
Acts of this Sanhedrim, and purpose to 
detail the remarkable occurrences, and 
something of the addresses of the ora- 
tors. I will abstain from any kind of re- 
flections, for I will neither hazard appro- 
bation nor censure, where much of both 
is so loudly called for. Collected merely 
as historical documents, these acts and 
speeches may not be found incurious to 
philosophers, and will probably gratify a 
more numerous class of enquirers. 

A single preliminary observation it 
may be useful to make, for the due under- 
standing of the genius of this Sanhedrim. 
As the poems of Petronius were so very 
obscene, and so very elegant, that they 
were said to be pura impuritas, so the 
genius of this assembly is equally a pure 
Impurity; it is perfectly Gallic! After 
due enquiry, I can assert that the Jews 
in this country have never communi- 
cated with this Sanhedrim; its principles 
can never be those of an English He- 
brew, whose shoulders were never scarr- 
ed by that yoke of degrading servitude 
which the French, the German, and the 
Italian Hebrews, have been doomed to 
endure. The recent sufterings of this 
unhappy people in those countries can 
almost apologise, if any thing could, for 
tiiat apostacy from Judaism which these 
acts indicate; and the humiliating elo- 
quence of their orators only blends with 
that of the vacillating nation which pro- 
tects them, and who address their mo- 
narchs, their directors, their consuls, and 
their emperors, with more devotion than 
they do their God icone 

Acts of the Great Sanhedrim* 

On the 4th of February, 1807, a select 
committee of nine members of the San- 
hedrim met at the hotel of M. Molé, one 
of the imperial commissioners, to verify 





* The Sanhedrim was origina}ly the Jew- 
ish senate, consisting, in the time of Moses, 
of seventy elders. ‘he judges were the su- 
preme magistrates, with a legislative power 
granted to them by the original law, and to 
which they had a power vested in them to 
add at pleasure. Asa memorial of the pre- 
sence of this great legislator, they have a 
prince of the Sanhedrim, who completes the 
number of seventy-one numbers. 
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the powers of the members, both rabe 
bins and laics, 
They chose a Nassy, or prince of the 


‘Sanhedpim, in the person of David Sintz- 


heim, a rabbin of Strasburgh, and of the 
department of the Lower Rhine; an 
Abethdin, or the father of the rabbins; 
and a Xaxram, or wise man. 

They appointed three scribes, and a 
number of supplementary rabbins, and 
laics called notables, to fill vacant places. 
The president was Abrabam Furtado, a 
French Jew, of the department of Gi- 
ronde, 

Ceremonies at the Opening. 

To give every solemnity to the open- 
ing of the Grand Sanhedrim, prayers and 
ceremonies for the occasion were per- 
formed. 

The Jews having assembled in the sy- 
nagogue, the Sanhedrim remained on 
the outside, chaunting the 19th verse of 
Psalm cxviii : “ Open to us the gates of 
righteousness; we will go in to them, 
and we will praise the Lord.” The read- 
er replied by the following verse, “ This 
is the gate of the Lord, into which the 
righteous shall enter.” The Sanhedrim 
then advancing into the synagogue, 
seated theinselves together, and the read- 
er chaunted the 24th, 26th, and 29th 
verses of the same Psalm. They turned 
themselves towards the ark, where the 
rolls of the Pentateuch, or the Books of 
the Law,-are deposited, and collecting 
themselves in silence for a few minutes, 
the doors of the ark were opened; they 
recited the prayer which confesses the 
unity of the Deity. An appointed rab- 
bin then laid his hand on the Penta- 
teuch, and delivered a prayer adapted to 
the occasion, followed by the usual ones 
for the sovereign and imperial family, and 
the preservation of the armies, victory, 
and peace. 

The Sanhedrim now departed, to meet 
at their hall. 

Installation and Mode of Deliberation of 
the Grand Sanhedrim. 

Here are sixtcen regulations, of which 
the following are the most remarkable. 

When two delegated commissioners, 
drawn out of the cammittee of nine, 
shall submit a subject for the decision of 
the Grand Sanhedrim, its deliberation 
shall be adjourned for eight days; dur- 
ing this interval, every member of the 
Grand Sahhedrim may present his obser- 
vations, written and signed by himself, to 
the Committee of Nine, who will make 
report thereon, to the Commissioners of 
his: Majesty, and afterwardsto the Grand 
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Sanledeun, on the eighth day ; after this 
[iat report, it shail be immediately pro- 
eecded with, bv nominal appeal (appel 
nominal). There shall never be any dis- 
cussions in the Grund Sanhedrun. 

‘Lbis appel nominal, by the next regu- 
lation, is explained. Every member ” 
called on by name, and answers Yes, or 
No. One of the secretaries notes down 
the aflirmative votes; and the other, the 
negatives. The two notes are then pre- 
seated to the chief, who counts them, 
and proclaims the de cision of the Grand 
Sanhedrim by the absolute majority of 
voices, 

In the hall of the Grand Sanbedrim the 
assembly is to forma semicircle. The 
meinbers shail be placed according to 
their aves: the eldest shall be seated on 
the leti of the chief, and so of the rest. 
This semi-cticle was the custom of ante 
quity, and thus formerly the Sanbedrim 
was formed, and its members placed. 

The Sanhedrim shail not deliberate if 
sixty members, at least, are not present 
at the siitiig. 7 

First Meeting. 

On the Oh of February, 1807, was 
held their tivst imecting. The minister 
of the interior had avpointed the chief 
of the Sanhedrim, and the other ofhicers. 
The rabbin Sivtzherm, the chief of the 
Sanhedrin, had cumposed an exhorta- 
tion, which was read in French by one 
of the committee of nine. Of this ad- 
dress the tullowing are extracts : 

*€ Doctors of the law, and sages of 
Isracl, the -holy ark, beaten by ages 
of storin, at length ceases to be agitated. 
The eleet of the Lord cosjured the tem- 
pest, and the ark has entered into its 
haven, O, Israel, dry thy tears; thy 
God bas looked on thee, and, touched b 
thy misery, he has renewed his alliance. 
Vhanks be rendered to the hero, ever to 
be renowned, who chains the human pas- 
sions while he confounds the pride of na- 
ti Xs, He elevates the humble, he hu- 
mathaces the haughty; a sensible imaze 
ol the Divinity, which pleases itself by 
coutuunding the vanity of men. Minis- 


ter or eternal justice, all mankind are 
eq betore hum; their rights are eter- 
nal. 
Contemplating onthis supreme coun- 
Ca, ny imagmation bounds backwards 
over thousands of ages. 1 am borne 


away to the wra of its institution, and 
mV heart beats with a certain emotion, 


Wiech, Goublless, you participate with 
ae 
6 TPantas wt can , 
Voctore, and soges of Israel! broken 
1 
* 
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as ye are by the long’attrition of the mos¢ 
cruel intolerance, who of us has hoped te 
see so strange a miracle succeed to such 
long, and to so many, troubles? 

“ Confident in the mercy of the God 
of Israel, we shall render ourselves wor~ 
thy of the powerful protection of our 
sovereign, and of the cuntidence of ail 
our co-retizionists (corelegionatres ), who 
have their eyes constantiy xed on us, 

“ | humble myseif before God, [ 
humble myself betore man, when I cons 
sider the. vast weight imposed on me, 
The particular favour of the Thrice Holy 


can alone carry ne to the close of NY, 


career. Pure intentions, rectitude of 
heart, and the desire of perfornang good, 
can alune render us agreeable to God, 
and the hero who has broken our chains.” 

Before | enter into an account of 
the doctrinal subjects agitated im this 
convocatlou, it is necessary to notce 
some parts of the preambie to their de- 
crees. It is well knowuthat the children 
ot Israel, in the due performance of their 
rites and ccremomes, have found an uns 
conguerable ditliculty to preserve them, 
and at the sane line to mingle wit their 
Christian fellow-subjects. “Their politi 
cai situation, therefore, has always been 
at variance with their religious disposi- 
tions, How ave they to couciiate the 
irreconcilable? This ditheuity, after 
having existed nearly two thousand 
years, the Parisian Sanhedrim has not 
considered as such. By the simple prine 
ciple, that part of the laws of Moses are 
a political institution, they get rid of 
their ritual, which, like a rock, divided 
them trom Christians; and by consent- 
ing to acknowledge, “ that the supreme 
law is the law of the state in which they 
reside,” they annihilate, by this convenl- 
ent invention, whatever they think pro- 
per. But it is the creed of the Jew that 
his laws are imprescripuble, and im- 
possible to alter, since the Pentateuch 
was the inspiration of the Divinity, by 
his servant Moses. This belief is 
grounded oa this precept, Deut. c. xvii. 
Vv. 11. * Phou shalt not depart from the 
tuing which they shall teil thee, right or 


. 
>? 


left? 


We are informed by this preamble: 
that their dogmas may be conciliated 
with the civil laws, under which they live, 
and do not separate the Jew from the 
society of other men: ; 

That the divine law, the precious in- 
heritance of their ancestors, contains re- 
figious ordinances and political ordi- 
nances ; 


That 
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That religious ordinances are, from 
their nati re, absolute, and independent 
of circumstances and umes. 

That political ordinances are not; that 
their govermnent was designed jor the 
Israclites in Palestine, when they had 
their kings, theu pontd, and their ma- 
gistrates. ‘These laws cease when the 

eople cease to bea nation. An assem- 
bly of the doctors of the law cau alone 
determine what may be rejected; aad if 
former Sanhedrims have not assumed 
this power, it was because political cir- 
cumstances wére not favourable to them! 

“ Iu virtue of the right with which a 
Sanhedrim invests a convocation of the 
dociors of the age, they have the power 
to decree according to the present urgen- 
cies, what observance is to be paid to 
laws, either written or traditional; and, 
in consequence, tie preseyt Sanhedrin 
lay down, as tueir first principle, that an 
entire obedience be paid tu the laws of 
the state in all civiland political matters.” 

Tire three first doctrinal decisions 
were on Polygamy, Divorce, and Mar- 
TIULC. 

The graml Sanhedrim declares that 
polygamy, admitted by the law of Moses, 
1s only a simple or conditional faculty ; 
that the doctors made it subordinate to 
the husband’s fortune, 1 case it was suf- 
ficient to supply the necessities of more 
than one wife; that from the first time 
of the dispersion of the Israclites in the 
East, they acknowledged the necessity of 
harmouizing their customs with the civil 
Jaws of tne states in which they estab- 
lished themselves; and thatthis usage be- 
ing abolished in almost every European 

nation, it is prohibited to marry a second 
wile during the life-time of the first. 

The divorce, perinitted by the law of 
Moses, is only valid inasmuch as it ope- 
rates the entire dissolution of every tie 

n of a eivil-nature; -Lut-as, aceording 
to ae civil code which they decree must 
govern every Israelite as a Frenchman 
or an gtaltan, no divorce is completed 
till the court of law has awarded its sen- 
tence ; consequently the Mosaic divorce 
has ceased to have a full etfect on both 
parties, till the civil authority has dis- 
solved the conjugal bond. If, therefore, 
any rabbin shail assist im making a di- 
vorce, independent of the civil code, he 
v iolates the present religious statute, and 
shall cease to exercise his rabbinical 
functions. 

That marriages shall be contracted ac- 
cording to the civil codes of France and 
Realy, aud no rabbin shall assist at a mar- 
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riage which the civil officer does not fisat 


allow. Further, in respect to the inters 
marriages of Jews with Christians, which 
shall be contracted according to the civil 
code, they are declared valid and obli- 
gatory, and although these can never be 
sulemnized with religious ceremonies, 
they shall not be anathematised, as hi- 
therto they have been. 

On those three decisions the presi« 
dent, M_ Furtado, addressed the Sanhe- 
drim with copious eloquence, The de- 
cisions were read in Hebrew, according 
to the Portuguese pronunciation, by M,. 
Cracovia, and aiterwards by M. Bers 
Isaac-Berr, with the German accent, 

From the president’s speech I shall 
gleau some few passages: the matter and 
the manner offer some novelty. 

“If our existence among all the na 
tions of the earth, if the antiquity of our 
origin, if our long adversities, exhibit one 
of those political phenomena which press- 
es on our attention, and excites our sum 
prize, our convocation in the capital of 
France, and under the protection of the 
greatest Christian prince, the unexpect- 
ed existence of a Sanhedrim, of that an- 
cient body whose origm is lost in the 
night of time, is a phenomenon pot less 
remarkable. We owe our admiration, 
our love, our gratitude, to the hero who 
governs us; he bas givenus thissolemn Ope 
portunity w render a splendid homage to 
the purity of that religion which neither 
time, nor dispersions, nor the revolutions 
of empires, could desiroy. Eternal as 
nature, durable as society, its principles 
necessarily have survived all human vi- 
cissitudes 

“ Doctors of the law, and Notables of 
Israel! no monarch had hitherto con- 
ceived the means by which he might 
shield us from the unfavourable prepos- 
sessions which long habit, more than any 
other motive, has attached even to the 
name of Jew; none had yet essayed if, 
by a clear interpretation of our dogmas, 
we could be morally prepared for the 
enjoyments of political and civil rights; 
none had yet seized on thesimple uotion, 
but fertile in its results, since it influ- 
euces our own character, and the opinion 
of the people among whom we live, to 
convoke aw assembly of Israelitish depu- 
ties; to iterrogate them concerning 
their dogmas, their customs, and their 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, iv a Grand San- 
hedrim. The sovereigns of Europe, 
guided by timid and uncertain politics, 
imbued with a false notion that it was 
impossible to wosk our regeneration, 
attiibute 
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attribute to our dogmas effects which 
nre only to be ascribed to their laws, 
and reproach us with habits which they 
have coinpelled us to contract. 

“ Seated on the first throne of the 
world, a man, the must astonishing man 
whom history presents to us, has given 
the frayments of Isracl a new wzra and a 
better tate ! 

“Since the time our ancestors have 
ceased to form a nation, the vicissitudes 
which have afflicted our existence have 
been interrupted but by short intervals. 
Nations civilized themselves; we among 
them, alone, remain barbarous! Hu- 
man vanity seemed pleased by our hue 
miliation, But let us turp away our eyes 
from contemplating the horrid picture of 
our past calamities; ages of fanaticism 
and ignorance, where the miserable Is- 
raclite was cast out of the society of men, 
and could find no resting-place. Frede- 
rick the Great, in Prussia; Joseph IT. in 
Austria; Leopold, in Tuscany; Alexan- 
der, in Russia; by their enlightened to- 
Jeration, have commenced the great work 
of our regeneration: but it was reserved 
for the hero of this age to accomplish it 
on a more enlarged plan. 

“ This fortunate change in our situa- 
tion will resolve a great problem in legis- 
Jation and morality; we shall now see, 
having obtained a national character, 
whether the Israelite shall still perse- 
vere in that repugnance he has so long 
shewn for agriculture and the arts; for 
useful trades, and the profession of arms, 
We shall see if that insulated state in 
which he has hitherto existed, and if the 

yractices of money transactions are in 
Sim the result of a peculiar character, 
produced by his religion, or if we are not 
to ascribe these to exterior circumstances, 
totally unconnected with his holy re- 
ligion.” 

This is a smal! part of the cloquent 
address of the president, 

—— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ie page 446, of vol. xxiii. of vour 
Magazine, appeared a letter signed 
C. S. proposing an alteration in the fourm 
Of stirrups, as now used. 


I cannot consider his alteration as ay 
mn provement; forthe toot cettingoutofthe 
surrup, (made as recommended by him), 
which would trequently happen, the stir- 
rap-leather must be held by the hand 

while the foot is put in, on account of 
the smallness of the ring ; and the rider’s 





body, in so doing, must be bent forward 
with the face nearly touching the mane, 
a position which would cause most horses 
to set off full speed ; and, supposing the 
horse to be going fast at the time the foot 
becomes disengaged, he must either be 
stopt, or the rider cannot have any coms 
mand of him while his foot is regaining 
its position, | 

In the present size, the footing is easily 


regained when lost, and, with a good ri- , 


der, is kept at the rise of the instep. The 
foot of an unhorsed person being entan- 
gled in the stirrup, is not occasioned by 
its going through the ring, as supposed by 
your correspondent, but by the toe point- 
ing upwards, and catching the top of the 
ring, while the heel is pressed against the 
bottom; and the heavier the body of the 
rider, the more difficult it is to extricate 
the foot. 


Iam convinced that more accidents: 


would happen in one year, from the adop- 
tion of the form recommended by C. S$. 
than happen in ten by that now used, 
Yet Ido not contend that the present 
form is incapable of improvement: there 
is “ something wanting” in this requisite 
assistance to a rider; and, could wish the 
makers to turn their attention to it, 
Your's, Nc. 
Cheadle, near Stockport, Ss. T. 
June 18 1807. 
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LYCEUM OF ANCIENT LITERA. 
TURE.—No. VIII. 

THE EZNEID. 

HE characters of the neid now 
claim our attention; and in this re= 
spect, the inferiority of Virgil to Homer 
is no where more observable. The Iliad 
is full of character and life; Achilles, in- 
deed, appears to be the hero: but there 
are many others on whom the poet has 
bestowed very considerable interest. The 
admiration due to Virgil must not pre- 
vent us from remarking those peints in 
which be has more peculiarly failed. 
There is in the JEneid no character suf- 
ficiently marked ; and, above all, that of 
the hero is by ne means an interesting 
one. Aristotle has observed, that there 
are Characters which, however defective 
in morality, may be excellent in poetry. 
Phe same passions by which tragedy is 
actuated, must also animate the epopeea ; 
and the rules which are prescribed for 
the one, are also essential to the other. 
Yhis principle has been fully confirmed 
? P by 
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by experience. — The two characters 
which, in the aucient and modern Epic, 
appear to have been the best conceived 
and most naturally drawn, are the Achil- 
les of Homer, and the Rinaldo of Tasso. 
They are both highly impassioned and 
dramatic. The latter, indeed, may be 
considered as modelled on the other; but 
he is equally fierce, linpetuous, and inte- 
resting. ‘These are the characters best 
adapted to poetry, and which excite the 
most general interest; while that of 
JEneas has beenas unsuccesstul on the the- 
tre as it is ili-suited to the Epic. It ts 
true, that no fault can be found with the 
pious .Eneas ; he is, from one end of the 
poem to the other, absolutely irre preach- 
able: but as he is never impassioned 
himself, he communicates no interest to 
the reader. The tameness ef disposi- 
tion by which he is uniformly characte- 
rized, throws a coldness over the book, 
which nothing but the uncommon ex- 
cellence of style, and the beauty of the 
episodes, could have relieved. He is al- 
ways represented as in tears, or in 
prayer, and reminds us of an observa- 
tion of St. Evremont, that he was bet- 
ter suited to be the head of an order of 
monks, than the founder of an empire. 
lle receives with indifference the violent 
passion of Dido, and abandons her with- 
out a struggle, at the command of the 
gods. Throughout all his behaviour to 
her in the fourth book, and especially in 
the speech which he makes after she sus- 
pects his intention of leaving her, there 
appears a certain hardness and want of 
feeling, which are far from rendering 
him amiable. Well may the unfortunate 
Queen of Carthuge exclaim, 

Num fletu ingemuit nostro? num lumina 

flexit ? 
Num lachrymas victus dedit ? aut miseratus 
amantem est ? 

He betrays no compassion for her suf- 
ferings; he scarcely breathes a sigh for 
her ill-placed love: but calmly ascends 
his vessel, to pursue his destiny, regard- 
less of her dying if he leaves her: 

Sequar atris ignibus absens 5 
Et cum frigida mors anima subduxerit artus, 
Omnibus uinbra locis aderomdabis, improbe, 
penas ! 
Audiam, et hac manes veniet mihi fama sub 
imos ! 

Dido’s own character is by much the 
best supported in the whole /Eneid. The 
warmth of her passion, the keenness of 
her invectives, and the violent indigna- 
tion she displays, exhibit a figure greatly 
moxe animated than any other which 
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Virgil has drawn. Though he took the 
subject of the loves of /kneas and Dido 
from Apollonius Kiodius, yet he has 
worked up the character of Dido in 
a manner entirely his own. There 
was no model from which he could 
produce a portrait the most impassioned 
and interesting, ever displayed in the 
writings of the ancients. The compa- 
nions of ASneas are so many isipid pers 
sonages, Whose names appear to be intro= 
duced merely to fill up the lines, 
Achates, Cloanthes, and Gyas, and the 
rest of the, Trojan heroes, are not res 
markable either for the sentiments which 
they utter, or the exploits which they 
pertorm. As characters of valour, they 
are too much alike; even that of Turnus 
has nothing to distinguish it, but as be- 
ing ina superior degree. We have al 
ready observed that the characters in the 
latter books are perfectly uninteresting, 
from the little pleasure excited by the 
fabulous annals of ancient Italy, whence 
they are drawn, compared with the an- 
tiquities of Greece. 

As the neid is in a great measure 
founded on the Iliad, the machinery em- 
ployed by Virgil is the same as that used 
by Homer: but it may be observed that 
the gods are introduced with greater 
dignity, and never but on occasions where 
their interference is evidently necessary, 
as in the first book where dEneas has suf- 
fered so many hardships in his voyage to 
Italy, and is at length cast on a foreign 
coast, his fleet dispersed, his men dis- 
heartened, and their provisions spent. He 
is then very properly assisted by Venus, 
his mother, who having previously cen- 
sulted Jupiter on bis fate, reveals herself 
to him, aad informs him upon what land 
he is thrown. Another instance of the 
poct’s art in managing his machines, is in 
the fourth book, where Mercury, in obe- 
dience to the will of Jove, peremptorily 
commands /Eneas to ily from love and 
Dido, Without this express command, 
there could be no sufficient motive for 
his deserting a princess by whom he had 
been so generously received; and yet if 
he remained, he must have abandoned 
the high destiny that awaited him. The 
defect here is in Virgil not having repre~ 
sented /Eneas as struggling between the 
necessity of obeying the gods, and grief 
at parting with his mistress. This might 
easily have been effected, and he would 
then have shared some portion of the 
reader’s sympathy, which is now entirely 
confinedto Dida. A third instance is in 
the appearance of. Venus to her san, to 

save 
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save the life of Helen. tis this fine dis- 
position of the table, and judicious 1aix- 
ture of the marvellous and the proba- 
ble, that the superiority ot Virgil, in point 
ef judginent, is SO COUSpPICuous, and Justie 
Ges the observation, that in the jhad we 
most admne the poem ; in the skneid, 
tle poet. 

As it has been already more than once 
remarked, that the merit of Virgil consists 
less in the general exceution of the poem, 
than iu the beauty ot itsdetaits, it may he 
asserted that the episodes in the ‘Eneid 
are most of them superior to those of the 
liad. Lhe fourth book, to which we 
have so otien alluded, and winch relates to 
the unbappy passion and death of Dido, has 
always been highly admired, and abounds 
i the two great characteristics of Virgil, 
tenderness and sensibility. Another im- 
portant episode is the Descent ito Hell, 
wi which he is generally supposed to have 
surpassed Homer in the Odyssey. All 
antiquity dues not present a more sub- 
bine picture than the whole of the sixth 
book. The objects are grand and strik- 
my, and the mind, in the perusal, 1s filled 
with that solemn awe which a descrip- 
tion of the mvisible world could not fail 
to inspire, when drawn by a such a mas- 
ter-hand, ‘The entrance into hell is thus 
pourtrayed, 

Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus 
Orci 

Luctus et ultrices posuére cubilia Cure: 

Pallentes habitant Morbi, tristisque Senectus, 

Et Metus, et malasuada Fames, et turpis 

Evestas, 

Terrililes visu forme—Letumgue, Laborque : 

Tum censanguineus Leti Sopor, & mala men- 
tis 

Caucia, mortiferumque advcrso ia limine Bel- 
lum, 

Ferreique Eumeni¢um thalami, et Discordja 
mcns 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis. 

The poct describes the Indernal rivers, 
and distributes into Giierent Dbathis the 
criminals of every kind. What Achilles 
im the Ody sseVv, FC lates to L lysses, when 
he sees him, Virgil has put ito the 
mouth of the selimurderers, whose 
highest wish is said to be to live again, 
and endure ali those evils which had be- 
fore made them so weary of Lite 


, ; , “is tu 
determine them volunt 


avily to leave it. 
Quam vellent, xthere in ipso 
Nunc et pauperiem, & duros perierre la- 
boics. 
The meeting of Eneas with Dido 1S 
extremeiv moving, and the sjience of the 


mjured cueen finely jmaciin?) . 
. . wae Wels ulus ned, and \\ Ulie 
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derfully pathetic. Throughout the whole 
of this book there is a vein of philoso 
phy which the platonic genius of Virgil, 
and the enlarged .deas of the Augustan 
age, enabled him to maintain with a ma- 


jesty which is not to be found in Homer, 


in a simular instance. Indeed, every 
reader who compares this scene of Ely. 
sium in the Latin, with that of the Greek 
poet, cannot brit allow that the advan- 
tace is greatly on the side of Virgil. The 
interview of /Eneas with Andromache 
and Helenus is another interesting epi- 
sode, and those of Pallas and Evander, 
Nisus and Euryalus, and of Lausus and 
Mezentius, are among the most highly 
finished passages of the latter books. 
But these detached beauties of style 
and senument are inpumerable, -and we 
forbear any further quotations of passages 
which, we are persuaded, are familiar to 
most readers. It would be equally use- 
less to descant on the sweetness of Vire 
gil’s numbers, sufficiently obvious to every 
ear at all susceptible of harmony: the 
images and sumiles that occur in the course 
of the poem are emimently beauutul; 
but Virgil is never less original than in 
those passages. ‘That highly celebrated 
description of night, 
Nox erat, & placidum carpebant fessa sopoe 
rem, &c. 
as well as the whole episode of Dido, is 
borrowed from Apollonius Rhodhas. 
Most of the similes are taken from Ho- 
mer, and other Greek poets: aud it 
would be dificult to pomt out an mage 
which cannot be traced in some preceeds 
ing weiter, But Virgil never fails to im- 
prove the ideas which he imitates. In 
him they are always noble and dignified; 
he is at once grand and elegant, at once 
concise and perspicuous; in every part 
great, in none extravagant. In the ori- 
ginal description of Apollonius, he me 
nutely alludes to the silence of the night, 
as undistarbed by the barking of dogs, or 
the busy hum of men, These details are 


judiciously omitted by Virgil, whose si- 


+ ~— i e rane yeey , 
mucs, without being trifling and minute, 
are always naturai and pleasing. 


Upon the whole, as to the comparative 


merit of the two great princes of Epic 
Poctry, Homer and Vireil, the former 
must undoubtedly be adinitted to be 
the greater genius, the latter to be the 
more correct writer. Homer was an orl- 
ginal in his art, and discovers both the 
beauties and the defects which are to be 
ri xpected in an original author; compared 
with those who cucceed him, more bolde 
Less, morg nature aud ease, more sublie 
ry tf 
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limity and force, but greater irregularities 
and negligencies inc omposition. Hower 
is admired, and with reason, fur the va- 
riety of his numbers: Virgii deserves the 
same praise in a very high, though not in 
an equal, devree. ~ ars asi superior ge- 
nius, the Grecian possessed an iuntinite ad- 

vantage tn his language, which was Hi 
only more copious and seunding, but a 
lowed an almost infinite variation, ca 
its dialects. In comparing the two, the 
glories of Homer d@ not aiways cclipse 
the beauties of his follower. Lfinvention 

was the talentot liomer, V irgil assuredly 
excels in judgment. Homer’s imagina- 
tion is more rich and copious, Virgil’s 
more chaste and correct. The stvle ot 
the one is simple and animated, the other 
uniform and elegant. There are more 
instances of the sublime in Homer, but 
Virgil maintains a degree of Epic dignity, 
from which he never descends. Many of 
those things which Homer suffered, and 
which have beeu applauded by critics, 
would not have been admitted under the 
severer scrutiny of Virgil: and it 1s pro= 
babie that the Roman poet suppressed 
what might have added to the reputation 
of his own work. Homer is greater than 
Virgil; but the sedateness of Virgil has 
its Inajesty, which by some, and those 
not uneulghtened judge s, may be pre- 
ferred to ali the impetuosity of the Greek. 
Atter all, though they have written upon 
the same plan, “their excellencies are dif 
ferent, and the applause which is paid to 
the one, need not interfere with the 
praises so justiy due to the other. 

The editions of Virgil are very nume- 
rous. ‘The following are among the 
best :— 

Virgil. Editio princeps, apud Vindeli- 
nam Spiram, fol, Venet. 1470. 

Virgil Opera, 12mo, ap. Ald. 1504, 
1505. 

Virgilii Opera, ap. Ald. 1514. 


Virgilii Opera,cumConment. Servil et. 


alior, Paris. R. Stephan, 1532. 

Virgilii Opera, Taubmanni, a good 
edition, 4to. Francof. 1613. 

Virgilii Opera, in usum Delphini, 4to. 
Paris, 1675, 1682, 1723, 1726. 

Virgilii Opera, Heinsii, 12mo, a very 
correct edit. Amst. 1676. 

Virgilii Opera, notis variorum, L, 
Bat. very beautiful and correct. 

Virgilii Opera, Cambridge edit. 4to. 
1701, 

Virgilii Opera, Masvicii, 2 vols. 4to. 
Leovardiz, 1717. This is one of the 
most magnificent vf the Dutch clas- 
BCS. 
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Virgilii Opera, Burmanni, 4 vols. 4to, 
Amstel. 1746. 

Baskervilie’s Virgil, 
adinirably printed. 

Warton’s Virgil, 4 vol, 8vo. Lat. and 
Eng. Lond. 1753; beautitully printed, 
but the Latin teat is ofien incorrect. 

P. Virgil Maronis, Bucolica, Geor- 
gica et skneis, 2 vols Svo. Edinb 1755; 
a beautiful Lenle, and one of the most 
correct editions ever published. 

Pp. V argilit Opera, a UC, G. Heyne, 
4 vols. 8vo. Lips. 1767 ; reprinted 1788. 
This is a most vi aluable book, and inti- 
nitely superior to any preceding ediuon 
of Virgil. 


4to. Birm. 1757, 


et: GO eel 
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Further particutans of the puBtre 
EXHIBITION Of PUPILS af MR. THEL®@ 
WALL’S INSTITUTION for the cuRE of 
IMPEDIMENTS Of SPEECH.” 


A® the exhibition did not take place till 

the 19th of June, and the matter for 
the Original Correspondence of this Mis- 
cellany is always necessarily made up by 
the 20th of the month, nothing more thana 
short notice of this occurrence, amon 
the articles of Literary and Philceophical 
Intelligence, could be ‘inserted in the last 
number. But the following particulars 
will, perhaps, not be unac rceptable to 
those readers especially who have any 
particular reasons for being interested in 
the subject. 

The pupils exhibited did not ¢gonsist of 
a selection of the most interesting and 
favourable cases; but of the whole of the 
house-pupils, tor "the time bei ‘ing, and ot 
house-pupils only: the private pupils 
having, of course, their motives for not 
being “brought forward on such an occa- 
sion; and those who had already been 
sufliciently 1 relieved, and had therefure 
left the seminary, being too widely scat= 
tered to be collected together for the 
purpose. 

Mir. Thelwall introduced his pupils by 
claiming the indulgence of the audience, 
not only on ace ount of the particular cir- 
cumstances of the defects they had to 
contend with, but also from the conside- 
ration of none of them having before at- 
tempted to speak in the presence of any 
public er numerous company. Te ture 
ther observed, that they were not brought 
forward as ac complis! ied speakers, capa- 
ble of giving all the appropriate graces of 
harmony and expression to the passages 
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* See Literary Varieties in No. 158 of the 
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that had been selected for the occasion ; 
but to shew what approaches might be 
made even in a very short time tow ards 
intelligible utterance, by persons labour- 
jng under the most calamitous excesses 
of impediment, For one case, 1 parus 
eular, he claimed particular indulgence, 
who, when tirst introduced to the institu 
tion, about five months ago, was, mm re- 
ality, little better than a mute, not being 
able to make the simple answers yes and 
no, at least to any stranger, without such 
paintul and long-continued struggies, as 
were distressing to thé very last degree. 
None but those who bad known him in 
that state (and there were some persons 

resent who had so known him) could, 
mdeed, appreciate what had already 
been done, though every one would per- 
ceive bow much remained to do. It was 
the only case of stammering in which 
Mr. T. had ever found mechanical aids 
of any use: but this pupil had at that 
time in lis mouth a species of artificial 
implement, that was expected to assist 
him in some of the elements, but which, 
in tact, had only been introduced in its 
present form that very day. Another 
young gentleman would be produced, 
whose impediment had never, imdeed, 
assumed so formidable an appearance, 
but which was of an exceedingly com- 
plicated description, since, together with 
all the dilliculties of stammering, stut- 
tering, and frequent stagnations of the 
voice, he presented ihe most decided 
ease of what Dr. Darwin calls broken 
association, that can be imagined; fre- 
quently pronouncing syllables and ele- 
ments the most remote from those he was 
strugeling to produce; d tor A, t for m, 
audthehke. Mr. T.stated this young gen- 
tleman to be entirely cured. Tow tar he 
had surmounted the other ditiiculties, 
would be apparent to the audience; to 
those in parucular, of whom there were 
many present, who had been personally 
acquainted with him before he had been 
placed in the Institution. <A third pupil 
presented was a gentleman who had 
been only three months under tuition, 
and during that time had devoted eight 
or nine hours of every day without inter- 
ruption, to the duties of a mercantile 
lite. A fourthhad been rather less than 
twd months at the Institution, to the ob- 
jects of which, however, he had pad, as 
wt was indeed desirable that eve 
should pay, an undivided 
euccessful attention. 


ry pupil 
, and therefore 
\ al . A fifth was a pupil 
of Mes. T.’s, only nine years of age, and 
Who, about tour months ago, was so con- 





fused and indistinct in his utterance, that 
even his own parents could not always 
understand him, and strangers could 
scarcely comprehend a word he spoke, 
From such orators, Mr, T. observed, 
whatever might have been done towards 
the acquisition of inteliigibleness, the 
full accomplishments of elocution could 
not be much expected. Such accom. 
plishments, however, were not in such 
cases to be despaired of; for there was 
at that time a lady én the room, who had 
brought a Jetier from her brother, who, 
during tne Christmas vacation, had at- 
tended the lastitution fer the cure of an 
impediment, and who had lately borne 
away the palin of public speaking from 
all competitors, at a public exhibition of 
the pupils of the Classical School at 
Rugby. 

‘The recitations, as stated in the for- 
mer article, occupied nearly three hours; 
aud, except in the individual instance of 
the gentleman first referred to, very little 
diticulty of utterance was observable in 
any of the speakers, more than might 
rave been accounted ior from the novelty 
of their situation, even if their organs had 
never been iu the state that had been 
previously described. One gentieman, in 
particular, had cultivated with full eifect 
the harmonic system of utterance, upon 
which the lecturer lays such particular 
stress; and the passages he recited from 
the Passions, from Alexander’s Feast, 
&e. had certainly all the effect of pathos 
and intonation of which they are so suse 
ceptible. The demonstration of the har- 
monic proportions of speech, trom the 
effect produced by the choral recitation 
of particular passages, in correct time 
and unison, was as interesting as a philo- 
soplical experiment, as it was enter 
taining from its novelty and impression. 

ae 
lor the Monthly Magazine. 
RESULISs of ihe RUSSIAN EMBASSY [0 JA- 
PAN and CHINA. 3 
: following particulars have re- 
cently been received fiom Prince 
ot Wales’s Island, respecting the two 
Russian ships Nadeshda and Neva, which 
Were seit on an expedition to China, af- 
ter touching on the north west coast of 
America, ) 

The objects of their voyage were both 
political and commercial, and they arrived 
at Macao in December, 1805. The 
Nadeshda carried a Russian ambassador 
to Japan, where the ships remained for 
four or five months, to repair the damage. 
they had sutiered in a gale. Every as-. 
sistance 
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sistance was afforded them in this way, 
and they were supplied with abundance 
ot provisions; but they were scarcely al- 
lowed to have any intercourse with the 
inhabitants, aud were not permitted to 
trade with them in any manner whatever, 
The government would not receive the 
ambassador, and very little intercourse 
was allowed beyond the exchange ot let- 
ters and complinents, so that the object 
of the expedition may be said to have 
totally failed. 

Qu their first arrival at Macao, they 
experienced some difficulty and delay 
getting up to Whampoa, till the Chinese 
were assured that they were not men-of- 
war, but had come for the purpose of trad- 
ing. ‘Tauey were then allowed to come 
up, and reached Whampoa about the 
end of December. They carried on their 
business in the usual way; sold their 
skins tolerably well, and laid in a cargo 
of high-priced teas, with a considerable 
quantity of nankeens, and some silk piece- 
goods, 

Captain Krusenstern had the chief 
eommand of the expedition. His ship, 
the Nadeshda, belonged to the Russian go- 
vernment; but the other was the property 
ot the Russian American Company, to 
whom the emperor gave his ship for the 
voyage, free of expense; besides patro- 
nizing the undertaking to a great extent. 
The chief commercial object was to open 
and establish an intercourse between St. 
Petersburgh and Canton, by sea. The 
conipany bad appoimted an avent, or su- 
percargo, to transact the purchase and 
sales, and the whole of the commercial 
part was submiited to his direction, A 
dispatch had been sent to Pekin, to in- 
form the emperor of the arrival of the 
ships, and no objection was made about 
lowing them to sel! and purchase in the 
mean time; or to their vetting asecurity- 
merchant; but they could not be allowed 
fo depart till the emperor's answer came 
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back. To this little attention was pad, 
and Captain Krusenstern prepared to sail, 
and applied for his grand chop; on which 
two men-ol-war’s boats were sent down 
to Whampoa, to lie by each ot the ships, 
which created such alarm, that no provi- 
sions were carried on board them for two 
days. ‘The commodore remonstrated 
with the security-merchant, and repre- 
sented that such steps were considered 
by the Europeans as amounting very 
nearly to bostile measures; advising him 
to represent the circuinstances to the vice- 
roy. Captain Krusenstern also sent in 
a moderate remonstrance himselt, and 
concluded with demanding his grand chop, 
as further delay would be of material m- 
; ‘Lhe restrictions at 
Whampoa were on this immediately re- 
moved, and ina few days the grand chops 
for both were issued, They left Wham- 
poa on the 9th of February, 1806, and 
onthe 12th or 14th, the imperial edict ar- 
rived at Canton from Pekin ; but the ships 
having sailed its contents were only im- 
perfectly known, It was, however, un- 
derstood, that the purport of it was by no 
means favourable to the Russians; that 
the emperor did not approve of the con- 
tinuance of the intercourse by sea, but re- 
commended the old mode by caravans, 
which he pronounced the best for the 
Russians, and the most agreeable to him, 
Some trivial questions were also inserted 
as to the motives for the voyage; how the 
Russians could have found their way to 
China, and if they had been in England ? 
On the whole, it was evident that there 
was a strong jealousy on the part of the 
Chinese at the good understanding which 
they perceived to exist between the Eng- 
lish and Russians. 

When this event happened at Wham- 
poa, no intelligence had been received of 
the grand embassy by land, from St. Pe- 
tersburgh to Pekin, the failare of which 
has been since ascertained, 
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account of the tire and works of M. 
canova, the celebraied 1VALIAN SCULP- 

. Tor.* 
_ revolutions which, during the 
last twenty years, bave taken place 
in painting and sculpture, are sO asto- 





* The readers of the Monthly Magazine 
will recollect that in our eighteenth volume 
We presented them with a brief account of 
this illustrious artist. It is with pleasure 


nishing that they will be marked in the 
history of the Arts as the commencement 
ota new era, ‘Two artists have moré espe- 
cially contributed to raise them to their 
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we now lay before them a more complete 
nemoir of the most distinguished sculptor of 
the present age, from the pen of Charles 
ewis Fernow, an enlightened amateur, who- 
made the fine arts the particular object of hi# 
study during a long residence at Rome. ine 
( 2 presented 
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preseut degree of exaltation. David has 
founded a new school of painting, the 
spirit and the style of which are spread- 
ing with astonishing rapidity ; and Cano- 
va has opened anew career in the art of 
sculpture, which he continues to pursue 
with a success proportioned to his merits. 
These two artists, by adopting a taste 
and style totally different, have equally 
departed from the principles of those 
who preceded them, either in Italy or 
in France ; and the originality which each 
has displayed, has every where found 
numerous admirers. These new flights 
ef art have had the happy efiect of in- 
creasing the number of those by whom it 
is cultivated, and of exciting their emula- 
tion; and to judge trom its rapid and 
steady progress at the present day, there 
is every reasun to expect that im a short 
tine it will arrive at an epoch perhaps 
equally brilliant with any of the past. 
This progress of the art is particularly 
remnarkable insculpture. When towards 
the conclusion of the first half of the 
eighteenth century, the pupils of Ber- 
nini had, in a manner, exhausted them- 
selves to people the churches with saints, 
apostles, and mausoleums, the art fell 
into such a state of imbecility and neglect, 
that during the twenty years preceding 
Canova, not a single work in sculpture, 
worth mentioning, made its appearance. 
Cavaceppe, the only sculptor of that 
time who had any reputation, almost en- 
tirelyemployed himself in repairing cer- 
tain mutilated statues in the museums of 
Rome, and in the collection which con- 
stituted his stock in trade. Winkelmann 
revived a taste for the beautiful models 
of antiquity, among the noble and opu- 
lent in Italy, and other countries. The 
wretched productions of the time began 
to be despised; the works of the Aca- 
demy ot St. Luke were considered of no 
va.ue, and the blind enthusiasm in favour 
of Bernini, which had lasted nearly a 
century, at lencth became as cold as the 
works which had inspired it. The mas- 
ter-pucces Of antiquity, restored to their 
or.gmal dignity by Mengs and Winkel- 
main, began to purity the public taste 
of the extravagant ideas by which it had 
been degraded, . 
While scu:pture was in this state of 
siumnber, that is, till it began to leave oe- 
hius A free career, trom 1760 to 1789, 
nor ove singie performance that occasion- 
ed any Sensation was executed by the ar- 
fists ui Pome; and the tomb of Bene- 
@ict NIV. by Pietro Bracei, was the last 
\ 
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monument produced by bad taste in the 
works destined for the church. 

Thus prejudices were dissipated, the 
mind was prepared to admire works 
more conformable to the principles of 
good taste. Expectation looked forward 
for the resplendent genius that was to 
create them; and Canova appeared under 
such circumstances that he seemed des- 
tined to accomplish the wishes of the 
admirers of the beautiful productions of 
art. 

After the death of Trippel, who had 
raised himself to celebrity at Rome, al- 
most at the same time as Canova, the late 
ter long occupied the first place among 
sculptors, without any competitor. Trip 
pel died in 1793, after having courage- 
ously struggled against the obstacles 
which fortune every where opposed to 
him. The justness of his taste, which he 
had formed by the study of the ancients, 
encouraged the fairest hopes of future ex- 
ceiience. His death was a loss to the 
art; and if Canova had no occasion for 
a rival to stimulate his activity, Trippel 
could not injure a reputation to which 
the furmer would ever have preserved an 
undeniable clam. 

Two years after Canova had estab- 
lished his reputation in Italy and foreign 
countries by a multitude of works of 
merit, Thorwaldsen, a sculptor of Co- 
penhagen, aspired also to run the career 
of glory, and announced himself by a 
work which excited the attention and ad- 
miration of all the connoisseurs, and even 
of the first artists of his time. His Jason 
will always be considered as a valuable 
performance. 

It the productions of artists whose ac- 
tivity and talents Canova has stimulated, 
have not been able to shake his reputa- 
tion, several of them have at least endea- 
voured tu deserve an equal portion of 
fame. 

As long as Canova had no rivals, his 
admirers ranked him only among the first 
artists Of antiquity and of modern times; 
and if the works of that sculptor gained, 
in some measure, the affection of all these 
who beheld them, by charms which are 
peculiar to themselves, the character of 
their author no less contributed to che- 
rish these favourable sentiments. _Poste- 


rity will perhaps scrutinize these same 
works with more severity; the praises, 
in many instances, tooextravagant, which 
have been lavished upon them, may 
serve to poiat the shafts of criticism; but 
it Can never extinguish their real beau- 

tie’, 
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ties, since those which drew forth these 
praises cannot cease to strike such 
minds as are susceptible: of them. 

Several of Canova’s master-pieces 
have been ranked by connoisseurs, who 
pique themselves on extraordinary saga- 
city, with the chefs deuvres of antiquity. 
His "Per seus has even been compared with 
advantage to the Apollo Belvidere, and 
the loss of the latter by the Vatican Mu- 
seum has not been thought irreparable. 
The artist himself did not scrupie to at- 
ford connoisseurs an opportunity of mak- 
tug this comparison ; and on the first ex- 
hibition of the Perseus, a copy of the 
Apollo, in bronze, was placed beside it. 
For some years the group of the Raging 
Hercules and Lycas was exhibited beside 
Glycon’s Hercu les at rest. It must be 
acknowledged that those who are not ac- 
quainted with the modesty of Canova’s 
disposition, might deduce from this pa- 
rallel an opinion not much in his favour, 
and to them, what he did with a view to 
the gratification of connoisseurs, might 
appear the most ridiculous presumption, 

Tie pope has’ con‘irmed the praises 
bestowed on the Perseus and the two 
Gladiaiors, by purchasmy them for the 
Pio-Clementine Museum, which before 

contained nothing but master-pieces of 
the ancients, and the Perseus has taken 
the place left vacant by the Apollo. A 
papal decree of the same time, which 
chargos Canova with the superintendance 
of the arts and ancient monuments In 
the dominions of Rome, describes him 
as the rival of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
This compliment has not been paid to 
any modern artist ; and without reckoning 
the dignity of Chevalier, which has also 
been conterred on him, Canova enjoys 
ereater honors than have ever been 
granted to any artist. 

Whether he will maintain in the eyes 
of posterity that reputation which such 
pompous eulogiums would insinuate to be 
his due, is a question which we shall not 
pretend to decide: but, at least, we may 
rest satisfied that the praises of contem- 
poraries cannot confer a celebrity which 1s 
not deserved; and the exam iple of Ber- 
nini enjoying in the 17th century the 
like favours both from the pope and the 

‘ublic, is suificient to justify this opinion, 

Ve shall not assert that the Romans, 
whose eyes and taste are continually ex- 
ercised by the master-picces which ‘their 
city presents in such great numbers, are 
not better judges of the productions of 
grt than the imhahitants of any other 
great city; bus the enthusiasm of the 
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moment may blind thein to the defects of 
a work, Nay, those very defects often 
appear ina very favourable point of view, 
from the briiliancy of the artist’s talents, 
which seems to surround them; and in 
order to proportion euthusiasm to the 
just value of the work which excites it, 
to pronounce coolly concerning the faults 
which disfigure it, neither the reputation 
nor the private interest of the artist 
should have any weight in the opivion to 
be formed of his productions. 

Antonio Canova was born in 1757, at 
Possazno, a village in the diocese of Tre- 
vigi, in the territory of Venice. He very 
ei irly manifested a strong propensity for 
sculpture. At the age of twelve years, 
he served up at the table of M. Falieri, 
the lord of bis village, a lion of butter. 
This trifling circumstance shews that at 
that tender age the lion was his favourite 
animal, and perhaps may account for the 
excellence of his subsequent imitations. 
Be this as it may, certain itis that the 
lion gained our young artist the notice of 
M. Falicri. He enabled him early to 
commence a career which he was dese 
tined to pursue with such success. At 
the age of fourteen he was put appren- 
tice to a sculptor of mediocrity at Bas- 
sano. There he was for some years em- 
ployed in learning to manage the chisel, 
and in the making of models; but his 
genius waited for circumstances more fa- 
vourable t its development. At the age 
ot seventeen, when his apprenticeship 
expired, he executed an E urydice of 
half the natural size, in soft marble. He 
was then sent t» Venice, tothe Academy 
of Fine Arts, where his ‘te alonts found, in 
good models, : safe guides to direct their 
attempts. He gained several of the 
prizes offered by the ac ademy. The 
works which he executed during his stay 
at Venice, till he was twenty-three years 
old, begain to establish his reputation, 
and to encourage those hopes which he 
has since realized to a degree even sur- 
passing what they seemed to promise. 

These works were the following : 

A group representing Apollo and 
Daphne; 

The bust of the Doge Paolo Renieri; 

An Asculapius ; 

An Orpheus, as a counterpart to the 
statue of Eurydice, which he executed 
at Bassano ; 

A figure, ten palms in height, of clay, 
as an essay m colossal figures ; 

A young Hercules strangling the ser- 
pents. 

All these works were but essays in- 
tended 
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tended forcompetitions. He afterwards 
executed the statue of the Marquis Po- 
Jeni, of the natural size, and of marble, 
fur the city of Padua, Atthe age of 
twenty-one he finished his group ot De- 
dulus and Icarus, of Carrara inarble. In 
his workshop at Rome, he keeps a plas- 
ter copy of this group. Dedalus is re- 
presented as an old man, whose counte- 
nance exhibits all the marks of decay 
which attend advanced age; but for this 
very reason, it produces a disnereea- 
ble effect. Tearus forms the most come 
plete contrast. He ts looking with a sline 
pering air and an aiiected complaisance 
ait his tather, who is i the act of fasten- 
ing on his wings. In this group we do 
not discover the first traces of the career 
which the artist has since followed, 
This group, which belongs to the Cheva- 
lier Pisam, procur d its author a reward 
which did honour to him, as well as to 
the mavistrates who conterred it. The 
senate of Venice granted him a pension 
of three hundred ducats a-year, and sent 
limto Rome. He went in the suite of 
the Venetian ambassador Zuliam, who 
was sentto that city about tic end of 
the year 1779. 

Canova assiduously apphed himself, 
during the first years of his residence at 
Rowe, to the study of the antique. He 
executed an Apollo crowned with (aurel, 
for his illustrions patron, the Prince Rez- 
gome>. The character of this statue is 
not above mediocrity ; but some marks 
ot ideal beauty may be perceived in it; 
and it shews, in some sort, the transition 
from the servile imitation of nature to 
the anion of the beauties which are seat- 
tered turouchout It. 

The group ot Theseus sitting on the 
Minotaur, which he has just killed, is the 
first work by which Canova nrade himself 
known at Rome. ‘This group, execeted 
in 1783, is of Carrara marble, and as 
large as hte: but thouch there is nothing 
strikine in the idea itself, this work hOS= 
fesses several speci s ot heautv, and 1s 
worthy ot being Classex| ainone the most 
celebrated performances of this artist. 
The countenance of Theseus ¢ xhibits all 
the characteristics of a here. Ut were, 
Indeed, to be wish d that it hn ore 
energy and grandeu +: but an ey +s 
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If the study of the antique developed 
and formed his taste, he did not find in 
it slight traces of the new model which 
his genius was to compose. His dispo- 
sition led him to prefer tender and af- 
fecting sentiments, aud he feared that 
in the expression of those sentiments the 
ancients had not attaimed to that high 
perfection which they display in many 
other subjects. M. Quatremeére de 
Quiney, who was at Romine at the time 
when the artist was still undecided what 
course to pursue, advised him, neverthe- 
less, to apply himself exclusively to the 
study of the ancients, to identity himself 
with their taste and their style, and to 
vie with them in the observance of treir 
own principles. This was certainly the 
most prudent advice that could be given, 
ata time when the art, vlunged into a 
kind of sleep, had still left to the ancients 
all their pre-eminence, and when it re- 
quired a genius like Canova’s to attempt 
a new flight. 

This artist resolved te emulate the 
ancients, bet without submitting to the 
conditions thet were maposed upon hin. 
& favoureh!e circumstance presented 
hun with the means of acquiring a new 
and original reputation. In 1783 he was 
appomted toexecute the monument erect- 
ed in the church of the Apestles at Rome 
to the memory of Pope Clement XIV. 
Here tne artist found himself in a tield 
which had not yet been trodden before 
him, and in which he could vield to the 
full impulse of his genius im the course 
he had to pursue. [tis well known that, 
for a century, the sculpture intended for 
the embellishment of churches had torm- 
ed for itselfa particular style, which was 
totally ditferent from that of the models 
lett by prophane antiquity. The monu- 
ment erected to the memory of Benedict 
XLV. in the church of St. Peter, was the 
last in which this ecclesiastical style was 
preserved; and this mausoleum, which 
perpetuated the memory of Clement 
NIV. was destined to commence a new 
era. But how could our artist, who had 
Not yet come to a tinal arrangement with 
his own genius; who hadas yet advauced 
only the first steps in his ‘career; who 
atter having exalted himself above the 
erroneous tasie of the school of Berm, 
had not had time to acquire sutlicient 
knowledge and experience to form his 
Own, stunp a eharacter of perfection on 
a monument in which he only essayed his 
ineans, and in which be had no other 
models to follow than-those of an imagi- 
nation rich, indeed, but stul destitute-of 
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guides to direct its efforts? Canova ex- 
hibited, in every part of his new work, 

marks ‘of inexperience and indecisien, 
with regard to expression. Though this 
monument was infinitely superior to those 
in which the ecclesiastical style had pre- 
dominated, yet 1t would appear unwor- 
thy of its author, if the recollection of 
the age in which it was executed did not 
in the eyes of the critic, for a 
part of its defects. 

This mausoleum is placed over the en- 
tranee of the sacristy. ‘Lhe whole pre- 
sents, as usual, a pyramidal group. Mo- 
duration and Benevoleuce are mourning 
over the sarcophagus of the pontitt, whose 
imave ts represented | IN a sitting posture, 
decorated wrt the customary isignia, 
The pope is represented giving his bene- 
dicuon. Moderation, who is distinguish- 
ed by the bridle which serves for her at- 
tribute, is ine lining over the sarcophagus ; . 
but her grief appears rather i the atti- 
tude of her body, than in that simple and 
unattected expression, which is produced 
by profound sorrow. Benevolence, who 
is represented on the left side of the sar- 
cophagus, seems as inditlerent to this 
scene as the alleg: wrical sheep which re- 
poses at her feet. The drapery of the 
fivures is thrown at random; in some 
parts, it sits close to the body, while in 
others it is collected into a multitude of 
small folds, without grace or design. The 
feure of the pope is destitute of dignity; 
his right hand, which is extended, seems 

rather in the act of scattering somechi ng 
i the air, than of giving a benediction. 

rom this monument Canova at least 
gained more experience, and his taste be- 
gan to distinguish the object whch he 
ought to exert bimself to attain. He had 
modelied in clay the group of Cupid and 
Psyche. He received a commission frem 
aun English gentleman fo execute it in 
marble, but the war broke out in Italy, 
and prevented- ts being-semt away: At 
was purchased by Prince Murat, and is 
now in his gallery, at Neuiliy upon the 
Seine, 

[tis worthy of remark, thet from this 
group the public began to form a Just 
idea of the original taste of the artist, 
while it would appear that, mm the exe- 
cution of such a subj ject, he had only to 
tollow the models with which anti: nity 
furnished him. The choice of the sub- 
ject was pertectly adapted to the nature 
of his genius, which tended, in preference, 
to the expression of the soft, tender, and 
sentimental expressions; a it Canova 


sumetimes soared into a sublimer sphere, 
, : 


atone, 
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and his chisel produced pathetic and ter- 
rible situations, the genius of the art did 
not always approve the ambition ot his 
efforts, and led him by this reserve to a 
choice of subjects in which he lavished 
upon him his highest favours, 

Psyche, reclined on the ground, ap- 
pears exhausted with the | labours imposed 
upon her by the inflexible Venus. Cu- 
pid is striving te sooth ber distress by his 
tender caresses. There is more art than 
real beauty in this group. The idea is 
borrowed froma picture found at Hercu- 
laneum, representing a Faun caressing a 
Nymph, who is lying down, and inclining 
his head to kiss her. C upid is on his 
knees, close to Psvche, and is stooping to 
give her a kiss, while Psyche extends 
both her hands to hold his head. This 
situation, which is rather natural and gay 
than. sentimental, does not seem adapt- 
ed to the subject of the artist’s choice. 
It is besides better suited to the compo- 
sition of a picture than to a work of sculp- 
ture; the entwining of the arms, aud the 
inconvenient position of the heads, pro- 
duce, under the chisel, a very indiflerent 
effect; and in whatever pointof view you 
examine the group, there is not one in 
which it is prescated in a satisfactory 
manner, and i which you remark, at the 
same time, the expression of tenderness 
which oucht to animate both faces. 

Canova strives, by the kind of polish 
which he gives to his works, to produce 
in the spectator an Impression corre- 
sponding with that which the subject of 
his compositions ought to inspire. He 
vives to the marble the appearance of a 
soft and delicate substance, and when it 
has received the last polish, by means of 
the pumice-stone, he makes use of a mor- 
dant, to diminish its whiteness, and to 
give it sumewhat of a yellowish tint. The 
connoisseurs who love to find ink statue 
the beauty of the form designed with the 
utinost possible purity, do not approve of 
this process, by which it would seem to be 
linpaired ; but it is expressly calc ulated 
to heighte ‘nthe pleasure of the amateur, 
who is more susceptible of enthusiasin, 

ind frequently measures the perfection 
of a work by the degree of satisiaction 
which it affords him. 

The perisrmances of Canova which 
succeeded this group were: the portrait 
of the young Polish Prince Zartorisky, 
and the group of Venus and Adonis. 

The young prince is represented under 
the figure of Cupid, armed with his bow 
and arrow. The artist has been very 
successful in the mild and lovely expres 
5108 
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eion which he has given to his statue; 


but there 1s a certain stillness in the atti. 


tude. He has been guilty of the same 
fault in two copies of this statue, which 
he executed for England and Ireland; 
and is own acknowledgment confirms 
this opinion. ; 

M. Quatremere de Quincy mentions a 
group ot Venus and Aaons. N othing but 
the model of it is now in existence; the 
artist himself destroyed the group, be- 
cause he thought it excited rather licen- 
tious ideas. Venus was sitting with Ado- 
nis, and placing a crown on his head, 
while he was hoiding her in a tender em- 
brace. 

Prince Rezzonico soon afterwards em- 
ployed Canova to execute the monument 
wiech his family resolved to erect in ho- 
nour of Clement XIII. In the immense 
dome of St. Petev’s, all the proportions of 
which exceed the ordinary standard, a 
Monument cannot engage the attention of 
the spectator, unless it partake of the 
same colossal dimensions. That of Cle- 
ment ILL. erected in 1792, 1s pertectly 
proportioned to the magnitude of the edi- 
tice whichit serves to embellish. It may 
easily be distinguished from all those de- 
signed for the same purpose, and exe- 
cuted in the ecclesiastical style. 

On the right of the sarcophagus, Reli- 
gion is seen standing with a cross in her 
right hand, and resting her left on the 
cottin. ler head is adorned with a crown 
of stars. On the lett of the sarcophagus, 
Genius, in the form of a young man, holds 
a torch, reversed; he supports hinself 
upon the sepulchral urn, and raises his 
eves with, a languishing air, Round the 
medailion, which is on the sarcophagus 
is this scription: Clementi. XITL. Rezzo- 
nico. P. M. Pratris. Filii. Two Virtues, 
m relevo, are seen seated with their 
backs towards each other; Charity, having 
her hands tolded on her breast, and Hope, 
holding a crown in her right hand, and 
near her the anchor, her other attribute. 
Behind the sarcophagus is the statue of 
the Pope im his pontifical habit; he is 
kneeling upon a cushion engaged in prayer, 
and terminates the extremity of the pyra- 
inidal outline formed by the group, “On 
the base of the monument are seen two 
lions, reclined at the feet of Religion and 
Genius. The statue of the pope Is seven- 
teen teet and those of Religion and Ge- 
iup are each twelve feet in height, 

Che originality of the artist is much 


more strikingly displaved iu this mauso- 
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Jeum than in that which he executed fog 
Pope Ganganelli, You sce him proceeds 
ing in a bolder manner ; and though, upon 
the whole, this monument is not distin 
vuished for any novelty or grandeur of 
conception; though there is no brilliancy 
in the symbolic character of the allievo. 
rical figures; it is, nevertheless, certain, 
that it bears the impress of the genius and 
talents of a great master. [tis scarcely 
possible to surpass the perfection dis. 

layed in the two lions which are at the 
feet of Religion and Genius. ‘The sta- 
tue of the pope could not be represented 
in a more mteresting and touching mane 
ner; the fervency of devotion is percep. 
tible in the whole expression of the face; 
the drapery is executed with great art, 
But Religion does not deserve the same 
commendations; it is a stiff figure, desti- 
tute of life and soul. ler ornaments are 
arranged without taste; a wooden cross 
which rises to the height of more than 
twelve feet above her head, produces a 
ridiculous and barbarous effect. The 
rays which surround her head, and are 
each above a foot long, resemble the 
spokes of a wheel; but while the critic 
censures the faults of this statue, he 
should not forget that the genius of the 
artist was cramped by the directions he 
received trom the founders. Ue was, in- 
deed, left quite at liberty with respect to 
the figure of Genius; he might have 
formed a representation of perfect beauty 
by expressing that of a young man, and 
antiquity furnished him with numerous 
models; but, in general, it may be re- 
marked that Canova is not so happy i 
the invention of his characteristic figures, 
as in the expression of mild and pleasing 
beauty. The latter is perfect in the Ge- 
nius of which we are speaking, but he 
displays no character; his figure has init 
nothing determined, and his attitude is 
vague and insignificant. 

This last monument, by establishing the 
high reputation of Canova, enabled him 
to execute for himself in marble, works 
of his own invention. 

The years succeeding that m which he 
completed it, beleld many ‘new works 
issue from his chisel: among these were 
— winged Cupid standing; a copy of 


© 9 


the group of Cupid and Psyche, with some’ 


alterations in the dress, for the Lussian 
Prince Jusupoif; a group of Venus and 
Adonis; a monument for the Chevalier 
Emo, and Psyche holding a butterfly be 
lwecu her fingers——( Tv be continued.) 
ORIGINAL 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


a 


THE CUP OF SORROW. 


BY JOHN PEXWARNE, EsQ. 


MY father was a lab’ring swain, 
Who toil’d both late and early ; 
His little store of worldly gaia 
He earned hard and dearly. 
Said he, ‘* Sweet Kate, my griefs are over, 
Nor heed we of to-morrow ; 
And now I hope to taste no more 
My bitter cup of sorrow.” 


But ah! poor man, he liv’d to know 
That mortals are short-sighted ; 

His flock was lost in drifting snow, 
And all his crops were blighted. 

He ceas’d to sing the merry glee, 
For he was fore’d to borrow ; 

Paid nature’s debt, and le't to me, 
Alas! his cup of sorrow, 


My sweetheart was a soldier lad, 
And rich in health and beauty ; 

A treer heart man never had, 
But, call’d by cruel duty, 

Said he, ** My deur, lay by your fears, 
Tho’ I must hence to-morrow !"” 

He tought, and fellewith bitter tears 
O’erHow’d my cup of sorrow. 


Ye village maids, you'll see me die, 
For 1 am broken-hearted; 
But nota wish to live have I, 
Since from my love I’m parted. 
And when in my cold grave I’m laid, 
As I shall be to-morrow, 
Write on my stone, ‘* Here lies a maid 
Who drain’d the cup of sorrow.” 
—. 
LINES, 
BY EAGLESFIELD SMITH, ESQ, 
O WERE my love like the dew-drop 
? That hangs upon the flow’r of May 5 
And 1a little Zephyr wild, 
About its bonny breast to play: 
The matin’s beam should pierce me throughy 
That came to steal its sweets away ; 
And I would die With the dew-drop — 
That hangs upon the flow’r of May. 


ER 


ODE 


TO EDWARD RUSHTON, OF LIVERPOOL, 
®N HIS RESTORATION TO SIGHT, AF- 


a 


TER A BLINDNESS OF UPWARDS OF 
THIRTY YEARS, BY A SERIES OF 
OPERATIONS PERFORMED BY MR, 


GIBSON, OF MANCHESTER. 


ND does again the orient day 
Pour for my friend the visual ray, 
And yield the vernal scene? 
Does Nature, in her Iris vest, 
Again delight his bounding breast, 
And wave her robe of green? 
Montury Mas., No. 160, 


Does she, in linear form array’d, 

And varied charm of light and shade, 
Her pictur’d world renew ? 

And joys of long-extinguisi'd sense, 

As trom the bursting grave, dispense«m= 
Rekindling to his view ? 

Iiow beats my heart. in transport high, 

How swells the moisture of the eye 
The joyful tale tv hear! 

While eager flies the curuial lay, 

To meet thee on the verge of Gays 
With gratulating tear 


Oh! as the visions round thee roll, 

That cheer’d thy once accustom’d soul 
In daily pomp array’d, 

Say if not. now, with keener zest, 

They glad thy iong-benighted breast & 
Remerging from the shade ! 

But chief, what joys thy bosom owny 

Newborn to raptures never knowny 
While flock thy offspring round ! 

O* heard—~o.t telt-—but never seen, 

Till now, with beauty’s kindling mien, 
They in thy presence bound! 

How will the strong poetic fire, 

That, darkling, o’er the wondering lyre 
Could guide thy master hand, 

Now, kindling in a blaze of light, 

To bolder raptures urge thy flizht, 
And with thy joys expand! 

Oh friend '—that I the tear might see 

That streams in silent extasy 
O’er every form bvelov'd! 

Might hear the murmurs of that tongue, 

When first it pours the grateful song, 
By cordial rapture mov’d! 


Bat, tho’ furbade the tear to see, 
That flows in cordial extasy, 

Or hear the murmur’d song 5 
Yet sympathy’s omniscient art 
In every fee!ing bears a part 

That warms the circling throng, 
The father’s joy—the poet’s fire, 


That soon shail wake thy trembling lyre, 


Find in my conscious breast, 
A string in unison complete, 
A throb, that to thy throb shall beat ;— 
Blissiul, that thou art blest ! 
J. THEeLtwatt,. 
~— eS 
VERSES, 
WRITTEN UPON MR. FOX IN 1764. 
S there a youth wham sense and taste in- 
spire, 
Who reels, with rapture feels the classic 
fire, 
In whose transported bosom the divine, 
The genuine sparks of emulation shine? 
ls there a youth whose wit and reason move 
No thought, no truth, but what his words 
improve ; ; 
H Whose 
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Whose well-adjusted tones give strength to 
SENSE, 
Ang adil new ornaments to eloquence ! ? 
Is there a youth who eminently glows 
W ith the best fires the human bosom knows 5 
In whom the variegated hues contend 
Of the best son, best brot hs er, cousin, friend ? 
Is there a youth to justice strictly true ; 
Who gives to friend and foe alike their due 5 
Whom cecent 
Who scorns to flatt 
Is there a y 


honour, whom sedatencss rules, 
er, or to laugh at fools? 
yuth on whom each rarest good 
Nature allied with Fortune has bestow'd 5 
Whose talents, manners, dignity, and grace, 
Re Hect new splendour ona splen did race? 

A youth whose foibles R eason can subdue, 
And wi!l,ere manhood, save some darling few 5 


A youth whose fortune Moderation guards, 


Save when he quits her government for 
cards ? 
There is that youth, who answers what we 
read, 


Nor ot him other ears | we need: 
Yescribe the phanix on the iragant pyre, 
Or into life em ed from the fire, 
Or high ts ansportingt! -hrough th’ ethereal reign 
his parent’ sashes to Apoll lo’s fane ; 
‘Then where’s the mortal whe, when this is 
heard, 
Shall take the phen! 
And who shall 
kno wn 
ster to others what suit F-x alone. 
P.B. B. 


ANSWER TO THE PRECFDING. 


te VY HEN Cloe’s picture was to Vent 


x for another bird ? 


err, and attributes well 


"Iran 


sh CW! Ny 

¢ raeienn the aadd 
es j Prise it t odcaess took if for her owh. 
Bur VU ch: a teri tic ‘ e t! yi slay 
Pruth with such energy so brightly shines, 
r 
Phat none can, sure, the | picture misapoly, 
But al oeio;#re bile t mi ust p! 3 ec th l. 

“iia 

TRE FOLLOWING 


INSCRIPTIONS WERE 
WRITTEN BY Ma. PRATT on two 
ELEGANT NAND FIRE SCREENS, THE 
MANDLES OF WHICH WERE TURNEID RY 
A GENTLEMAN, THE PAINTINGS BY A 
LADY. 


FIRST SCREEN, 


VW milE the hand that we love with affec- 
tion we pre 


I ) 
And the heart we 


have won we with fond. 


iT , 
ww, bach fa lae dawn : , . 

l rae) FAsSIION § ia.$2 azzle and | action’s false 

Ea ay Sone ¢ ‘ 

While at home we repose in our tranguil re- 
treat; . 


Bes). . « 
en} 'V> 
H WW usetul, how 


To 


if own hearth where ourselves we 


moral, is this little toy! 
r‘ ine Vut Ct! st pleasuees m ost felt as le 


see ast 
© hye w , . 
That glow in the cosom, how 


‘» 
Screen? apt is the 
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And ah! as we move it, and sit snug be. 


hind, 
How so:t the Reflections it casts on the mind, 
SECOND SCREEN. 


Reflections. 
What more can a high-favour’d mortal re. 
quire, 
Life’s warmth to receive, yet attemper its 
fire ? 
The joys of the World like our faggot may 
flare, 
But the joys of our Home tho’ they glow should 
ne’er glare 5 
The first, like the faggot, may crackle and 
flout, 
Just seorch for a minute and then quite go 
out; 


While true bliss, like the sun, never squan- 
cers the light, 

And tho’ shining for ever, for ever is bright; 

And the reason is plain, why like him we 
thus burn, 

*Tis because we, like him, onour own axis 
turn. 


——— 
ADDRESS 
WRITTEN TO BE SPOKKN AT THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF MISS OWENSON’S COMIC 
OPERA OF ** THE FIRST ATTEMPT} 
OR, WHIM OF THE MOMENT.” 
By JOSEPH ATKINSON, tsa. 
puis Night a novice, to the stage un- 
known, 


To all the failings of an author prone, 
Comes here a peat ey to make confession, 
Hopinz you'll pardon this her first transgres- 
sion; 
If to amuse you, 


should be deem’d a crime; 
Forgive her 


motive and she'll mend In time 3 

Like other poets, former faults reviews 

*¢ Repent old lollies, and solicit new,’ 

Perhaps s c’re now the busy voice of Fame, 

Has mt eer’d through the town the author's 
name 3 

Hints that her laurels have adorn’d Romance 

¢ Twin'd wich the shamrock, and the flowers 
of France ;* 


¢ That an old fav’rite of the thespian art, 


appears t this night totake a daughter’s part, 
That all her powers, an rd fili al love engages 
¢ a prove e the comfort of a father’s age.” 


Hearts form’d lilce your’s can ale endeare 
ments boast; 


And those who feel them best applaud them 
most. 


Whether "tis she or not, ’tis just the samey 
L tor a female bard your favour claim. 


Amongst you born, "tis your’s to nurse and 
raise 


Those brilliant talents which enhance your 
praise. 
To you she gives this tribute of her Muses 


Pho? vainly tempted Britain’s stage to C..USe. 


tte cee 
a 


The Novice of St. Dominic, 
Wild Irish Girl. 


os 


id The 
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By Erin's harp which love and fancy strung, 
She bade her verse be tun’d and numbers 


sung ‘= 
Thus the musician and the bard conspire, 
7 ‘To rouse your powers and fan your native fire, 
a As the Wild Irish Girl her spirit tries, 
) ‘Yo bid your ancient fame and genius rise, 


‘Fo guard with patriot zeal your sainted isle ; 

Where Love and Beauty round the Graces 
smile, 

And prove, though prejudice abroad may roam, 

‘6 We seldem find the worth we leave at 
home.” 

She to your candour then submits her cause, 

To judge with mercy, not dramatic laws ; 

What piece is perfect? None from faults ex- 
empt ! 

Then pray encourage this her ** First At- 

a empt.” 

Her next endeavour more renown may suey 

é Prove more deserving of herself and you. 

© Snakes in the grass may hiss, and critics hec- 

¢ tor ; 

Eut she’s a woman, and you'll all protect Rer. 


: STANZAS, 


ON HEARING A CHARMING PEAL OF 
BELLS FROM AN ANCIENT TOWER, AT 
A DISTANCE ON A SUNDAY MORNING 
IN AUTUMN. 

H: ARK, hark, the sadd’ning cadence swell- 

ing Hity 

Be still, ye rust’ling morning airs :— 

How various, now its mournful telling 
Of human life, of human cares! 
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And now they sound the peal of gladness, 
High wafted o’er the billowy breeze j 
And now they sink again to madness, 
And now the soul’s soft pow’r they seize. 


They speak of’many an ancient dream, 
And all the youthful lover’s sorrow : 

They run thro” many a moral theme, 
And tell how vain to trust the morrow. 


For ah! they cease—like man’s frail vow 
So changeful. Still my bosom’s thrilling. 
Bold Zeph’rus, let them pass. Ah! now 
Again! again! my ear they’re filling. 
O! let me catch the tender tale. 
While yet in mercy it is giv’n; 
How sweet along the air they sail, 
Now passing sad, now idly driv’n 


Some Genius ’tis from yonder cloud, 
impels the gentle breathing measure, 
Or sighing low, or pealing loud, 
Oh ! is it pain, or is it pleasure ? 
More gravely now the notes descend, 
They seem as if they rang for ever; 
They yield the requiem of a friend, 
Whom more shal! poverty see never. 


Once more that sweet, that dying, strainy 
Accordant spirit! Oh! ’tis given, 

Borne onthe gales, along the plain, 
To praise the holiness of Heaven. 


The charm has ceased, the vision’s o’er, 
No more the varied sounds returning 5 
With human life remains the pow’r 
To give us joy, and give us mourning. 


Mary ANNE C—E. 

























CUTHBERT TONSTALL, BISHOP OF DURHAM, 
1530. 

EF was successively Master of the 
I Rolls, Prebe ndary of York, Dean of 
Sarum, Bishop of London, and Lord Privy 
Seal. He was an able negotiator, and a 
vood critic; and -most-writers~concur-in 
giving him an amiable character. He was 
de prived by Edward the sixth; but was 


her ecclesiastical commissioners. in that 
odious othce he distinguished himself by 
his mildness and humanity. He was 
wen deprived by Queen Elizabeth: and 
died November 18, 1559. 
BOOK-KEEPIN 
The IJTtalian method of sonncnanyens 
was tanght in England by James Peele, 
A. D. 1569. His work, printed in the 
biack le tier, is still extant, aud his instruc- 
bicus, withough verbose, are practicable. 


. ‘ 
2 . 


CT 


Extra&ls from the Port-folio of a Man of Letters. 


RE 


restored by Mary, and appointed one of 


The preface speaks of the art as new in 
England, but as having been long used by 
foreign merchait ts; and afiirms that many 
merchants of London took instructions 
froin him} and sent their apprentices to be 
weht, 
THE POET SPENSER. 


Edmund Spenser, a descendant of his 
name, was found in Ireland so late as 1724, 
when he had a suit at law tried betore 
Raron Hale, and knew so little of the En- 
elish language that he was forced to have 
au interpreter, 

SPINOLA,. 


, harles Spinola, jesuit and missionary 
to Japan, was taken prisoner in his voyage 
by an English ship, 1596, and brought to 
Dartmouth and Topsham, whence ‘being 
ressased, he repaired to Lisbon, and, pro- 
secuting his original voyage, was martyred 
at Japan In 1622, at the age of fifty-cight. 
11 3 lis 
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His Life was written in Italian, by Fabio 

Ambrosio Spinola, and afterwards trans- 

lated into ee by Herman Hugo, both 

jesuits, and printed at Autwerp, 1630; to 

which is prefixed his engraved portrait, 

tied wa stake, surrounded by flames. 
GCIANNONE. 

When this celebrated author undertook 
the great work of writing the History of 
pis native County, it was upon a plan es- 
sentially different from that of other histoe 
rians. So far from tiling his book with 
descriptions only of battles and sieges, he 

asses them over so slightly that he has 
ca censured for giving his work the u- 
tle of General History of the fsingdom 
of Naples. But those who have thus cen- 
su. | him, did not reflect that his princi 
p: sect was to illustrate the civil his- 
t cs country. He has consequently 
la fc & stress upon the origin of those 
Jaws aid customs upon which the cousti- 
tution of Naples was founded, with judi- 
cious remarks on the rise vid progress of 
literature, language, and taste, among his 
countrymen This he describes, with a 
masterly haad, the nature of the Neapo- 
litan government, trom its earliest infaney, 
and the vicissitudes which in dierent 
ages jave either weakened it, or added to 
its stvenath, But, unfortunately for Gi- 
annone, as he advanced iu his work, his 
strict adherence to iruth compelled him 
to develope the means by which the popes 
laid clam to, and hnally obtained, the so- 
vereizntvy of Rome, and afterwards of 
Napics. He dispersed the clouds of ig- 
norauce, and drew aside the veil of error 
Which had so long obscured the under- 
standing, and misied the minds, of the 
pevpic, and which the priests were too 
wily to remove, lest the voice of instruc- 
tion should rouse them at once to libert 
and revenge. Rome trembled at the shock, 
and endeavoured, but in vain, to prevent 
the consequences it dreaded by causing 
the book to be publicly burnt and ana- 
thematizing its author, He would, most 
probably, like father Paul, have fallen 
under the dagger of an assassin, had he 
not found a protector in the Emperor 
Charles VI. who took him into favour, 
and assigned him a pension. The revoe 
lution which afterwards broke out in Nae 
7" again exposed lnm to danger. Grate- 
aly attuched to the party of the empe- 
rod gual — factor, he ree 
tack him Openly Its eunlesects . ; —— 
y; inissaries took a 
Cos bart” to. accomplish his destruc. 
aby >posing the wind of the em- 


peror against him. In this they succeed. 
ed, and he was deprived of his pension, 
QOur unfortunate author then fled to Ve. 
nice, intending to publish the whole of his 
History there ; but, attracted by some ad- 
vantageous otiers froin a bookseller of Ge. 
neva, he removed to that city in the lat. 
ter end of the year 1756. 

But it was in that seat of civil and reli. 
gous freedom that his calummiators found 
means to triumph over him. Though he 
was steady in fulfilling all the duties of a 
Roman Catholic, and regularly attended 
the chapel of the king of France’s resi. 
dent at Geneva, his enemies at Rome, 
Vienna, and Turin, industriously circu- 
lated a report that he had become an 
aposiate from his religion. His conscious 
innocence, and the public testunony of 
the inhabitants, induced him to disregard 
these reports. But, unfortunately, he 
contracted an acquaintance with a Pied- 
montese otticer, who resided in a part of 
Savoy berdering on the lake of Geneva, 
This man under the appearance of com- 
passionating his misfortunes, advised him 
to give the lie to these unfounded ru- 
mours, by some public and open act, 
which should at once testify the sincerity 
of his faith, and silence the malignity of 
his enemies. He therefore invited him 
to his house, which being out of the ter- 
ritories of the republic, he could there 
make a general confession to a Catholic 
priest and celebrate the Faster festivals 
mia Catholich church, The unsuspect- 
ing Giannone, who was at all times strictly 
pious, eagerly followed this advice, and 
accompanied the officer to his house, 
where he had no sooner arrived, than he 
found himself invested by a band of men, 
hired for the purpose, who conducted 
him to Chamberry,where he was confined 
in the prison of that city. But the king 
of Sardinia, on hearing of this outrage, 
released him, and generously offered him 
an asylum in his dominions, with a com- 
petent support. ) 

He was born inthe year 1680, was 
alive in 1741, but the year of his death 
has not been ascertained, 

LOUIS RACINE. 

The Abbé de Lille, in the preface 
to lis last publication, “ l‘Homme des 
Champs,” represents Racine in a very 
aniable light. ; 

“ When I was yet very young (says 
the Abhé), and had alread y began to tran- 
slate some books of Virgil’s Georgies, I 
paid a visit to the son of the great Ra- 
cme. His Poems on Religion, in which 
the verse is throughout clegant and | 

an 
























































and in some parts even sublime, ad 
given me the highest idea ot his taste, as 
well as of his general talents. 1 requested 
that he would allow me to consult him on 
a translation of some passages from the 
Georgics.” ‘The Georgics! (exclaimed he 
with surprise, and a little severity in his 
countenance) do not attempt it, itisa most 
rash undertaking; my friend, Mr, Le Franc, 
who is a man of talents, has tried it, and I 
have told him he would not succeed.’ How- 
ever,overcome by my importunities,hecon- 
sented to give me the meeting in a small 
bouse, in which he was accustomed to 
seclude himself twice a-week, that he 
might indulge, without restraint, his ex- 
cessive sorrow at the untimely fate of his 
only son, a young man of the highest 
hopes, who fell one of the unhappy vic- 
tims of the Lisbon earthquake. When I 
went to him, 1 found hun in a sumnmer- 
house at thé bottoin of his garden. He 
again assured me of the impossibility of 
succeeding in my undertaking. Intimi- 
dated by this repeated caution, I read 
with a trembling voice about thirty lines, 
when he stopped me suddenly and said: 
‘I not only no longer dissuade you from 
your attempt, but advise you earnestly to 
proceed,’ I never experienced a greater 
sensation of delight in the whole course 
of my life. This interview (adds the 
Abbé), the modest retreat, the scene 
where my young imagination pictured the 
assemblage of glowing piety; poetry, 
chaste and divme‘; philosophy without 
affectation; the sorrows of a_ father 
wretched but resigned: in short, the sight 
of the venerable relic of an illustrious fa- 
mily soon to be extinct, but whose name 
shall never die, has left an impression on 
my mind which time cannot erase.” 


ORIGINAL LETTER FROM MR. POPE “ TO 
THE REV. MR, BROOME, AT FULHAM, 
NEAR HARLESTONE, NORFOLK.” 

“DEARSIR, ~-=  — 

“ T intended to write to you on this me- 
lancholy subject, the death of Mr. Fen- 
ton, before yours caine, but stayed to have 
informed myself and you of the circum- 
stances of it. All I hear is, that he felt 
a gradual decay, though so early in life, 
and was declining for five or six months. 
It was not, as I apprehended, the gout in 
his stomach, but, I believe, rather a com- 
plication first of gross humours, as he wis 
naturally corpulent, not discharging them- 
selves, as he used no sort of exercise. 
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No man bore the approaches of his dis- 
solution (as I am told), with less fortitude, 
or with less ostentation yielded up his 
being. The great modesty, which, you 
know, was natural to him, and the great 
contempt he had for all sorts of vanity 
and parade, never appeared more than 
in his last moments, He had aconscious 
satisfaction (no doubt) in acting right, 
in feeling himself honest, true, and un- 
pretending to more than was his own, 
So he died, as be lived, with that secret, 
yet sufficient contentinent. 

** As to any papers left behind him, I 
dare say they can be but few, for this rea- 
son: le never wrote out of vanity, or 
thought much of the applause ofinen, [ 
knuw an instance where he did his ut~ 
most to conceal his own merit that way. 
And if we join to this his natural love of 
ease, [ fancy we must expect little of this 
sort: atleast, I hear of none, except some 
few further remarks on Waller, (which his 
Cautious integrity made him leave an order 
to be given to Mr. Tonson): and perhaps, 
though it is many years since I saw it, 
a translation of the first book of Oppian. 
He had begun a tragedy of Dion, but 
made small progress in it. 

“ As to his other affairs, he died poor, 
but honest; leaving no debts, or legacies; 
except a few pours to Mr. Trumbull, and 
my Lady, in token, of respect, grateful- 
ness, and mutual esteem. 

“ T shall, with pleasure, take upon me 
to draw this amiable, quiet, deserving, un- 
pretending christian and philosophical 
character if his epitaph. There truth 
may be spoken in a few words: as for 
flourish, and oratory and poetry, I leave 
them to younger, and more lively wri- 
ters; such as love writing, for writing- 
sake, and would rather show their own 
fine parts, than report the valuable ones 
of any other man to the elegy I re- 


nounce. 


“1 condole with you, from my heart, on 
the loss of so worthy a man, and a friend 
to us both. Now he ts gone, I must tell 
you, he has dene you many a good office, 
and set your character m the fairest light 
to some, who either mistook you or knew 
you not. I doubt not he has done the 
same for me. 

“Tam very sincerely, Dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate and real servant, 
“ August, A, Pore.” 
29,1780. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


——— 


REPORT of the ROYAL COLLEGE Of PHYSI- 
CIANS. of LONDON om VACCINATION, 
Presented lo the HOUSE of COMMONS. 

FENIE Royal College of Physicians of 

| Lond mn, having re ‘ceived his Ma- 
yesty’s comman , in compliance with an 

‘address from the tt ruse of C omulons “to 

i) quire into the stale of vaccine Inuocu- 

lation in the United Kingdom, to report 

their opu nion and observations upon that 
practice, upon the « vidence which has 


been adduced in its support, and upon the 
CArises Wi ich have bith reo aha its 
general ac ption ; have appued them- 
selves dilizcutly 60 the busiuess referred 
tothem. — 


Deeply lunpresse dd with the Importaace 
of an mqu ury which e qui a! ly involves the 
hives of innclis iduals, and the pub hie prospe- 
rity, they hans e mn ide every ¢ ‘x<cruion to in- 
vestigate the subject fully and impartial lly. 
Tu aid of the knowledge and expernence 
of their own bedy, they 
each of the 
they have cor- 


ot thie 1 saab rs 
have app ied sep 
hi Cntiates wi the Co eves 
re >| ()}) cle d \\ “ee mea 4 


' 
‘ ah iV iu? 


sot Plivs:cmus 


ol Dublia a and Ahinburg h; with the Col- 
Je: Ces of Sui iM COs of Londo: ‘ } dinburgh, 
and Dubla; sas have sane d upon » We 


Socret 
an account of their practice, to whet ex- 
tentat has been carried on, and what has 
been the result of their experience : and 
they have, by public notice, invited :ndi- 
‘ iduatls to contribute wh ate ver laformas 
tion they had severally collected. 
have in consequence bh 


Ics ¢ stabli shed tor \ ¥ alc an} ition, for 


They 
en furnt: hed with 
2 mass of evidence communicated with 
and candour, which 
enables them to speak with confidence 


the greatest readiness 


2 . ‘ 
upon all the principal points referred to 
tien, 
- . - 
I. Dar Cont yCars which have 
elapsed siace Dr. Jenner made his disco: 
val} ScCq Lid A7i. JCUVOCY MINGe FF CiscO- 
very public, the progress of vaccination 
' eh ey 1] ; 
bas been mis im all parts of 
' ,} ; 
tie hha s taut .*i tid. iy] tt) every ql rier 
Gist tlhe CivHlZead Wary, ° fia the Brush 
yiands some bundved thousands heve 
; 
i VOCE ‘ PIrssEsslOous il thre 
i i ‘ | i t ‘ 1 UOU, wud 
mone oD . v practice 
has become eral. Veotessional men 
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for the small pox, falsely led by hypo- 
thetical reasoning in the inve estigation of 
a subject which must be supported, Or res 
jected, upon facts and observation only, 
With these few exceptions, the testimony 
in tavour of vaccination has been most 
strong aud satisfactory, and the practice 
of it, though it has received a check in 
some qi uarters, appears still to be upon 
the increase in most parts of the United 
Kingdon. 

. the College of Physicians, in girs 
ing ‘their observations aud opinions on the 
practice of vaccination, think it right to 
premise, that they advance n thing but 
what is supported by the mu! tiplied and 
unequivocal evidence which has Koee 
brought before them, and they have not 
cousidered any facts as proved but what 
have been stated from actual observae 
tion. 

Vaccination appery to be in general 
perfectly sale; the mstances to the con- 
trary being extremely rare. The discase 
excited by it is slight, and seldom pres 
vents these under it trom folk wing their 
ordinary occupations, It has been come 
municated with s safety to pregnant wo- 
men, to children during dentition, and in 
their earliest infancy; i all which re- 
spects It possesses material advantages 
over inoculation for the small pox; 

which, though productive of a disease 
ecnerally mild, yet sometimes occasions 
alarming symptoms, and is in a few cases 
tatal, 

The security derived from vaccination 
agaiust the small p x, if not absolutely per- 
fect t, lsas nearly so as can perhaps be ex- 
pected fron: any human discovery; for 
amongst several hundred thousand eases, 
with the results of which the Collece 
have beci made acquainted, the number 
of alleged failures has been surprizingly 
small, so much so, as to form certainly 
ho reasouable objection to the general 
adoption of vaccination ; for it appears 
th itihere are not nearly pal many failures, 
in a viven yuaeier of vaccinated persons, 
aus there are deaths in an equal nuisber 
Of persons Inoculated for the simail pox. 
Nothing can more clearly demonstrate 
the superiovity of vaccination over the 
inoculation of the small pox, than this 
cousideration: and it is a most import- 
ant facet, wh ich has been contirmed in 
the course of this inquiry, that in almost 
EVErY « ase, where the san i} pox has suc- 
ceeded vaccination, whether by ineeula- 
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tion or by easual infection, the diserse 
has varied much from its ordinary course ; 
ie bas neither been the same in the vio- 
lénee, nor in the duration of its symp- 
toms: but has, with a very few excep- 
tion-, been remarkably m _ as if the 
small pox had been deprived, by the pre- 
vious vaceine disease, of all its usual ma- 
wruityv, 

, The testimonies before the Colleve of 
Physicians are very dec ided in de ‘claring, 
hat vaccination does less mischief to the 
eoustitution, and frequently 
rise to other diseases, than the simall pox, 
either natural or moculated, 

The College feel themselves called 
upon to State this strongly, because it has 
heen objected to vaccination, that it 
produecs new, unheard-of, and monstrous 
diseases. Of such assertions no proofs 
have been produced ; and, after diligent 

juiry, the College believe them to have 
een cither the inventions of designing, 
or the mistakes of irnorant men. In 
then, in its mildness, its 


on 
‘ 


less elves 


these 
suiety, audits consequences, the individu- 
almay look for the p oculior advantages 


respects, 
i 


of vaccination. The benefits which flow 
trom it to society are infinitely more con- 
ferable ; it spre alli no unfection, and 


inocula. 
[tis trom a cous ‘cderation ef the 


enon be coremunicated only by 
tion. 


pernicious eftects of “the s wall pox, that 
the e real value of vaccination is to be ese 
timated. he natural smal! pox has 


heen supposed to “estroy a sixth part of 
all whom it attacks; and that even by 
inoec ul: ition, where that has been ceneral 
in parishes and towns, about one in three 
hundres lL has usually diet t. Tt is not suf- 
cle ntly | or not at ted to, that 
aol Shey tie % some vears more than 
one: tenth, the “A hole wore: lit V in 
London is occa ioned by the sinall pox 
and however beneficial the inoculation 
ef the small pox may have been to in- 
dividuals, it appears to. haye_kept up_a 
constant iaion of contagion, which 
been the means of Increasing the number 
of deaths by what is called the natural 
disease. [t cannot be doubted. that this 
as bee extended by the incon- 
iderate manner in which great numbers 
of persons, even sikce the introduction 
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of vaccination, are still every vear ino- 
culated with the small we aud after- 
— ye ® ale . } . ° 

wards required to attend two or three 


ate aw eck 


— 


at the places of inocula- 
, through every stage of their iliness. 

i ‘fom, this, then, the public are to eXx- 

pect the gr eat and uncontruverted superi- 

Qnty of Vaccipalion, that it comimuni- 
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cates no casual infection, and, while it is 
a protection to the individual, it is nut 
pre —e tu the public. 

The College of Physicians, in res 
porting their observations and opinions 
on the evidence adduced in support of 
vaccination, feel themselves authorised 
to state that a body of evidence so large, 
temperate, and consistent, was 
perhaps never before collected upon any 
medical question, A discovery so novel, 
and to which there was nothing analo- 
gous knowa in nature, though resting on 
the exper mental observations of the in- 
ventor, was at first received with dilli- 
dence; it was not, however,ediihcult for 
others to repeat his experiments, by 
which the truth of his observations was 
contirmed, and the doubts of the cautious 
were gradually dispelled by extensive 
experience. At the commencement of 
the practice, almost all that were vac- 
cinated were afterwards submitted to 
the moculation ef the small pox; many 
underwent this operation a second, and 
even a third time, end the uniform suc- 
cess of these trials quickly bred coufi- 
dence inthe new discovery. But the evi- 
dence of the security derived trom vacci- 
nation against the small pox does not rest 
zione upon those who afterwards under- 
went variolus inoculation, although 
amounting to many thousands; for it ap- 
pears, from numerous observations com- 
municated to the College, that those who 
have been vaccinated are equally secure 
acainst th 1¢ contagion of Epidemic sinall 


SO SU 


pox. ‘Towns indeed, and districts of the 
country, in which vaccination had been 
general, Lave aiterwards had the small 


pox prevaleut on all sides of them with- 
out sufferiug from the contagion. There 
are also in the evidence a few examples 
of epidemic smal! pox having been sub- 
dued by a general vaccination. It will 
not, therefore appear extraordinary that 
many who have communicated their ob- 
servations should state, that, tho ugh at 
first they thought unfavour ably of the 
pre c tice, experience had now re umoved all 
the:r doubts. 

I: has been already mentioned, that 
the evidence isu ytuniversall y favourable, 
although it is in truth nearly so, for there 
are a few who entertain sentiments differ- 
ing Ww ide ly from those of the great majo- 
rity of their brethre n. The Coilege, there- 
fore, deemed it theirduty, ina particul: ur 
manner, to enquire upon what ¢ 
and evidence the opposers of vaccination 
rested their opinions. From = personal 
examination, as well as froin their writ- 
ings, 
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inys, they endeavoured to learn the full 
extent and weight of their objections. 
They found them without experience 1n 
vaccination, supporting their opinions by 
hearsay information, and hypothetical 
reasoning, and, upon investigating the 
facts which they advanced, they found 
them to be either misapprehended or 
misrepresented; or that they fell under 
the description of cases of imperfect sinall 

ox, before noticed, and which the Col- 
os have endeavoured fairly to apprce 
qiate. Man” 

The practice of vaccination 1s but of 
eight years standing, and its promoters, as 
well as opponents, must keep in mind, 
that a period so short is too limited to as- 
certain every point, or to bring the art to 
that periection of which it may be capa- 
bic. The truth of this will readily be ad- 
mitted by those acquainted with the 
history of innoculation for the small 
pox. Vaceination, is now, however, well 
understood, and its character accurately 
described. Some deviations from the 
usual course have occasionally occurred, 
which the author of the practice has 
called spurious cow-pox, by which the 
public have been misled, as if there were 
a true and a false cow-pox; but it ap- 
pears, that nothing more was meant, than 
tu express irregularity or difference from 
that common torm and progress of the 
vaccime pustule from which its efficacy is 
inferred. Those who perform vaccina- 
tion ought therefore to be well instructed, 
and should have watched with the 
greatest care the regular progress of the 
pustule, and learnt the most proper time 
for taking the matter. There is little 
doubt that some of the failures are to be 
unputed to the inexperience of the early 
vaccinators, and itis not unreasonable to 
expect that farther observation will yet 

usgest many improvements that will re- 
duce the number of anomalous cases, and 
furnish the means of determining, with 
greater precision, when the vaccine dis- 
ease has been effectually received. 

Though the College of Physicians have 
contined themselves in estimating the 
cvideuce to such facts as have occurred 
in the ivown country, because the accu- 
racy ot thein could best be ascertained, 
they cannot be sensible to the contirma- 
lon these receive from the reports of the 
successtulintroduction of vaccination, not 
OULV Into Eve ry part of Europe, but 
thai ughoutthe vast continents of Asia and 
Ame Ma, 

4. Several causes have had a partial 
Operauon in rewarding the general adop- 
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tion of vaccination; some writers have 
greatly undervalued the security it af. 
fords, while others have considered it 
to be of a temporary nature only; but if 
any reliance is to be placed on the state. 
ments which have been laid before the 
College, its power of protecting the hu- 
man body from the small pox, though 
not perfect indeed, is abundantly suth- 
cient to recommend it to the prudent and 
dispassionate, especially as the small pox, 
in the few instances where it has sube 
sequently occurred, has been generally 
mild and transient. The opinion that 
vaccination affords but a temporary se- 
curity, is supported by no analogy in na- 
ture, nor by the facts which have hitherto 
occurred. Although the experience of 
vaccine inoculation be only of a few 
years, yet the same disease, contracted 
by the milkers of cows, in some districts, 
has heen long enough known to ascer- 
tain that in them at least the unsuscep- 
tibility of the small pox contagion does 
not wear out by time. Another cause 
is the charge against vaccination of pro 
ducing various new diseases of frightful 
and monstrous appearance. 

Representations of some of these haye 
been exhibited im prints in a way to 
alarm the feclings of parents, and to in- 
fuse dread and apprchension into the 
minds of the uninformed. Publications 
with such representations have been 
widely circulazed, and though they origi- 
nate either in gross ignorance, or wiltul 
misrepresentation, yet have they lessened 
the confidence of many, particularly of 
the lower classes, in vaccination; no 
permanent etfects, however, in retarding 
the progress of vaccination, need be ap- 
prehended from such causes, for, as soon 
as the public shall view them coolly, and 
without surprise, they will excite cone 
tempt, and not fear. 

Though the College of Physicians are 
of opinion that the progress of vaccina- 
tion has been retarded in a few places by 
the above causes, yet they conceive that 
its general adoption has keen prevented 
by causes far more powerful, and of a 
nature wholly different. The lower or- 
ders of society can hardly be induced to 
adopt precautions against evils which 
may be at a distance; nor can it be ex- 
pected from them, if these precautions 
are attended with expence. Unless 
therefore, from the immediate dread of 
epidemic small pox; neither vaccination 
nor inoculation appear at any ume to 
have heen general, and when the cause 
of terror has passed by, the public have 
relapse 
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relapsed again into a state of indifference 
and ap: athy, aud the salutary practice 
has come to a stand, It is not easy 
to suggest a remedy for an evil so deeply 
imprinted in human nature. To in- 
furm and instruct the public mind may 
do much, and it will probably be fuund 
that the progress of vaccination in dif- 
ferent parts of the United Kingdoms will 
be in proportion to that instruction. 
Were encouragement given to vaccina- 
tion, by offering it to the poorer classes 
without EXpence, there ts little doubt but 
it would in time supersede the tnoculation 
tur the simall pox, and thereby various 
sources of variolous infection would be cut 
of; but till vaccination becomes gene- 
ral, it will be impossible to prevent the 
cousiant recurrence of the watural small 
pox by means of those who are inoculated, 
except it should ap pear proper to the 
legislature to adopt, in its wisdom, some 
measure by which those who sull, from 
terror or prejudice, prefer the small pox 
to the vaccine disease, may, in thus con- 
sulting the gratification of their own feel- 
ings, be prevented from doing wischief to 
tlierr neighbours. 

From the whole of the above conside- 
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rations, the College of Physicians feel it 
their duty strougly to recommend the 
practice of vaccination, They have heen 
led to this conclusion by no preconceived 
opinion, but by the most uubiassed judge 
meut formed trom an irresistible weight 
of evidence which has been laid beture 
them. For when the number, the respec- 
tability, the disinterestedness, and the 
extensive experience of its advocates, is 
compared with the feeble and imperfect 
testunonies of its few opposers; and when 
it is cousidered that many, who were 
ouce adverse to vaccination, have beea 
convinced by further trials, and are now to 
be ranked among its warmest supporters, 
the truth seems to be established as firmly 
as the nature of such a question admits ; 
so that the College of Physicians conceive 
that the public may reasouably look for- 
ward with some degree of hope to the time 
when all opposition shall cease, and the 
gcueral concurrence of mankind shall at 
length be able to put an end to the ra- 
vages at least, if not to the existeiee, of 
the small pox, 

Lucas Pepys, President. 
10th April, 1807. 
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MR. SAMUEL PILELPS’S (CUPFR’S BRIDGE, 
LAMBETH,) for @ Method of making 
Kelp, Barilla, and other Alkali, by 
Fermentation, or other Means, in dd- 
dition to Combustion. 

grr kali, sea-wrack, wormwood, 
heath, &c. which atiord alkali, are 

tu be cut, and slightly dried; aud then they 
are to be mixed with light dung, straw, 
hay, or any dried weeds, in oudex to give 

a greater firmness to the mass. ‘The 

whole is to be formed into stacks, like 

hav, so as to be defended from rain, and 
undergo fermentation; which having 
taken place, the mass Is to be burutin an 
vpeu pit, or kiln, or furnace, in the usual 
mode; and towards the ead of the com- 
bustion, the fire is to be raised, so as to 
tuse the saline residue. Another method 

Is this: when the stacks have remained 

til they are completely rotten, the alkali 

Is se parated by first exposing rhe inass to 

the air to dry and become carbonated, 

und then separating the saline matter by 
lixiviation and evaporation; and, lastly, 
bv incineration in the pit, kiln, or furnace, 
aud the subsequent treatinent as usually 
Brac tised. 
Mon rasLy Mao, No. 160. 


We are informed by the patentee, that 
the product of alkali, in wet seasons, is 
much less in quantity than that which is 
obtained from plants of the saine nature 
and quality without exposure to the ac- 
tion of rains, and that the cause of this 
effect is, that the alkah naturally ex- 
udes from plants during exposure to 
the air, and is carried off from time to 
time by the showers that fall, so that the 
plant or weed becomes exhausted, previ- 
ous to the combustion to which it is af- 
terwards subjected. He farther states, 
that the fermentative process, asabove de- 
scribed, preve its the waste of the alkali, 
and favours the general action of the che- 
mical atlinities, 50 as to afford a greater 
quantity of alkali from like quantities of 
the said plants or weeds, than is affurded 
by the ordinary methods of operation. 

— 

MR. JAMES Woopn’s (ORMSKIRK,) for a 
Churn, that may also be used as a 
Pump. 

‘lhe apparatus, by which this business 
is eTected, cannot be rendered iutelligi- 
ble to the reader without the aid of 
figures, which our plan dyes net aduur; 

it 
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it will therefore be sufficient to say, that 

the object to be attamed by the invention 

is to agitate the cream with more regula- 

rity, less fatigue, and with more effect 

than can be done in the common way. 

ED 

MR. Forno waire’s (TURFADNEFDLF- 
strery.) for a Mochine for casting or 
founding Types, Se. 

A frame is constructed of four pieces 
of brass, viz. two side bits, a head- 
block, and a heel-block. On the onder 
side of each of the side bits is secured a 
plate of metal, made to project within 
the square frame; these are called slid- 
ing ways, and are so formed as to extend 
nearly ‘tp to the head-block. ‘They sup- 
porta broad plate of metal, called the 
slider plate ; the two ends ot which rest 
on the slider ways, and are fitted to slide 
back and forward on the same. On the 
upper side of this plare, and along the 
edge farthest from the head-block, 1s 
placed a narrow bar of metal, rising suf- 
ficien®y above the plate to form an exact 
surface with the two side bits. Over the 
bar is placed a broad thin bar of metal, 
the ends of which rest on the side bits. 
The shder-plate and bars are screwed to- 
gether. ‘The space between the side bits 
is filled with narrow bits of metal, runs 
ning parallel with the side bit. These 
are called the male and female sliders, 
and reston the shider-plate, and form an 
exact surtace with the two side bits. The 
depth of these sliders is equal precisely 
to the length of the body of the letter to 
be cast the machine, and the thickness 
of the mate sliders is made precisely 
equal to tthe size of the letter. 


Exact- 
Ness Is not neecssary in the thickness 
of the female sliders. ‘The ends of the 
sliders furthest from the head-block piss 
a the bar, aud each female slider is 
wid by ascrew, or pin passing throue 
the bar anid shidk r, mt "ich ee 
low. ‘The female sliders reach from the 
bar to the head block, when the sliders 
plate is moved forward as + ur as the Mae 
Clinery willadmits but the male sliders 
although they pass under the bar. do not 
reach toby an inch , 
of each male slider is 
half an such in he wht, 
Is placed a regulating b; 
at its two ends, 


In the upper edge 
a stud, or pin, about 
Across the sliders 
ir, Which is entire 
but open, or perforated, 
witha tong space in the middle, and js 
secured to the two side-bits by screws, 
Jin the anterior part ot the regulating bar 
Is Pluced a ruw of adjusting “Screws tor 
the pu pose Of stopping the Studs of the 
saders, each respectively according 


§ Lue fuce Ui (ue letter wiended te be casi. 


ue 
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A large screw, which passes through the 
head-block, is fastened to a piece by q 
key, and «as the sirder-plate, and bars, and 
sliders, are all secured together, the whole 
will be made to slide backwards and for- 
wards by turning the screw. [ithe screw 
be turned to the right, the whole will be 
carr.ed forward until the studs in the 
male sliders come in contact with the 
front of the regulating bar, or the screws 
which pass through it, which will prevent 
their reaching the head-block ; whereas 
the female sliders having no studs to ob- 
struct their progress, will be driven home 
against the head-block, by which means 
certain spaces will be left open along 
the head-block, for the body of the letter; 
and by turning the screw to the left, the 
whole will be drawn back until the studs 
meet the after half of the regulating bar, 
by which they will be stopped; whule the 
female sliders will still move back until 
the letters are quite clear of the sliders, 
so as to fall, or to be taken out, There 
are two wedve-formed pieces fixed zn the 
angles between the side pieces of the 
frame and the head-block, which by act- 
ing against the outer female sliders at the 
end of the rim. do cause the whole set of 
sliders to apply \hemselves firmly against 
each other, and vender the spaces or ca- 
vities more perfect and fit to receive the 
metal, Or the ctfect of the wedge-pieces 
may be produced by springs, or any other 
proper mode of re-action. ‘Fo the outer 
and lower edve of the head-block is fixed 
a broad bar of metal, moveable on a 
hinge or jomts; the pins, axes, or pivots 
of which are parallel to the edge. ‘This 
is denominated the rcayix-bar, and is 
something wider than the head-block, 
and in, or upon the face of the matris¢ 
bar is a wide groove, into which is fitted 
a metallic box, capable of holdmg as 
many matrices as the machine wil cast 
letters at a single erst. The matrices 
are secured in the box by wedges of 
screws, tnd when jetters are to be cast 
the bar containing the matrix-box is 
pressed up to the under part or face o! 
the head-block and sliders, and will then 
bring their matrices exactly under the 
spaces kept open by the sliders of the 
body of the letters, and ready to receive 
the metal when poured therein. On the 
upper side of the head-block, and in 4 
line with its inner face is secured 4 
square bar of metal, forming one half ot @ 
kind of trough to receive and conduct 


the meta! to the spaces. The other halt ae 


of the sad irGuch lies across the ends ol 
the sliders, and is connected at the two ex 
Hemiues to twa bars or guides, whichare 
fiied 
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ftted to slide upon the side meces of the 
frame, aud are screwed to the bar so as 
that the said last mentioned half shall be 
moveable backwards and forwards at the 
siuime time, and by the same acueon which 
moves the sliders, and sball be applied 
against the ether half when the sliders 
have anoved as far turward as the machi- 
nery willadmit. In the two halves of the 
miatrix-bar are cut apertures through 
which the meta! is poured ito the moulds 
to make types. 
IS 

MR. WILLIAM CUuBIITI’S (NORTH Wal- 

suam), fora Method of equalizing the 

Motion ‘of the Sails of Windmills. 

This invention consists in applymg to 
windmills an apparatus wlich shall cause 
the vanes, coustructced in a new manner, 
to regulate themselves, so as to preserve 
an uniform velocity, under thuse circum- 
stances in which the wind would other- 
wise irregularly impel tiew, as is the 

case with the sails or vanes of mills of 
the present construction. ‘This object is 
accomplished by forming the vanes with 
fewer cross bars or slrouds than in the 
common method, and fillmg up the re- 

mainuig Opeu space ou small flat sur- 
faces, formed either of boards or sheet 

iron painted, or any other fit substance. 
‘The same is suspended on their ends by 
cudgzeons, pivots, centres, &c. so as to 
open and shut like valves. ‘These valves 
ure applied to vanes of the present con- 
struction by suspending them to the cruss 
bars or shrouds of the vane by their lon- 
gitudinal edges, to which they are fas- 
tened by joints: they are so constructed 
as to present a greater or less surface to 
the wind, according as it acts with more 
or less force on them; and ifthe wind be 
very strong or high, the valves by its Mme 
pulse would turn their edges to 1, and 


their surfaees -paraticl tu the-direction ot 


the wind; the vanes would consequently 
remain stationary, or at least have but 
little motion. ‘Te obviate this d litiiculty, 
there is an apparatus which causes the 

valves always to present iheir flat) sur- 
faces to the wind, or such portion of their 
surfaces as may he desirable. 

The advane: ages pec culiar to this new 
ructhod of “equalizing the motion of wind- 
mull sails will uppear more striking by a 
comparison with the mconveniences of 
those heretofore used, whether those of 
the common sort or those that reef them- 
Selves by means of their centrifug:! force. 
‘Vie first require the constant attention 
of the miller to every gale of wind that 
comes; and it is frequently with the 
greatest dithculty and danger that he 
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cau get his cloth in quickly enough to 
avuid the storm; which if he successfully 
accomplishes, it is with the loss of much 
time, With the second, though they save 
the time and troubie of stopping to reef, 
they are by no means void of danger, as 
the sailsreceive the whole impulse of the 
gale, and attain a very great velocity be- 

tore they can reef the mselves at all, and 
thereby cause a motion jn the mill as un- 
equal as the wind which turns it, besides 
the extra wear and tear of the machi- 
nery, Which suffers very much from such 
unequal motion, And should a mull of 
either of these constructions be left stand- 
ing stall with ail the cloth out and be iaken 
with a sudden gale of wind, great risk is 
run of losing all the sails; whereas in 
such cases, these sails are perfectly sate, as 
there can never be more force exerted 
uipon the sails in any gale than 1s sutti- 
cient to do the work of the mill, whether 
they be in motion or at rest, without 
ever altering their angle of weather, 

Another great advantage is, that when 
they are close reefed they do not present 
so much surface to the wind as those of 
any other construction, let them be taken 
In any direction whatever. 

Besides, to the aforesaid advantages, 
which are peculiar to these improved 
sails, the ease and expedition with which 
they may be reefed aud cloched by hand 
Is an additional recommendation to them, 
especially as it requires neither judement 
nor experience in the person who does it; 
for by taking off the weight aud pulling 
the rope, all ‘the sails may be close-reefed 
in the short space of three or four se- 
conds. 


er 


MR. JOHN BYWATER’S (OF RATCLIFFE CROSS 
STAIRS, LONDON, AND OF THE TOWN OF 
NOTTINGHAM), for @ Method of reefing 
the Square- -suils, purtee ularly the Ly )- 
suils, of all naviguble Vessels, by a Roll- 
ing Reef. from the Head of the Sail, 


The advantage this patent holds out to 
nautical men, consists in enabling them 
to ree! without starting the sheets, except 
of the lower sails, without shaking the 
sail, and without going a-loft, 

The means employed i» producing this 
effect, Mr. Bywater describes as consist 
ne principally i in a roller turning on iren 
gudgeous, which, having collars to keep 
then steady, work in sockets in the iron 
arms, fixed on yards of the ordinary 
form, at or neur the cleats at the yaid- 
arms, ‘These tron arms project trou the 
fore-part of the yard, from six to ten 
lunches, in proportion to the size of the 

12 . yard 
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vard or sail, and thus are the extremities 
of the roller, called the reefiny-roller, 
supported. From the middle of the 
vard, or from the quarters, Or from 
poth, it 1s also supported by sets of 
short rollers, (called friction-rollers), 
each set of which is so disposed, that one 
roller or more is under, and the other 
one in front of the reeting roller, keeping 
i! all times paralled to the yard, and al- 
lowing a free passage for the sail from the 
fure part of the reeting roller, These 
fiiction-rollers also turn on iron gudgcons 
in arms of the same metal, attached to 
tie yard, the form of which is not easily 
described without the plate; but they 
are stated to be so formed, that the sail, 
jn its ordinary action, does net come in 
contact with them, and when, by blowing 
over the yard, or any other accident, it 
does, they are dressed with a compo- 
sition, and served with twine,so as to pre- 
vent any ill consequences to the sail, 
The weight and expence of these, and 
the other ivon-work fixed to the vard, 
does not exceed double that of the points, 
head-rope, and other tackle, which 1s 
taken away. The vard, to preventit from 
slueing, is slung with an iron hoop, and 
au eye standing on the cant, sloping to- 
wards the fore-part of the yard. The 
recfing-roller being now in its place, and 
the gudgeons secured in the sockets, by 
pins passing over them, the sail is bent, 
by marling on first the new head, which 
is about a foot less square than the old 
one, and deep enough for the roller to 
take itup the first turn. The reef-lines 
being now passed round the enlareed 
ends of the ree ing-roller nine orten times, 
mithe ¢ py Osite w ay to the saul, and fast- 
eu¢cd to them hy nail, or staple, they are 
passed through cheek blocks at the yarde 
a! >, und lead ther ec through quarter- 
blocks to thi deck. In stretching the 
reet-iines, the old head of the sail will 
Ch uae Up when it js strongly marled on, 
And (hE Curiigs hauled out to cleats, on 
the ¢ nds of the reehng rotor, which are 
grudualiv increase doin diame ter from the 


en) Is to tax Up Lise leechin proportion 
to ti Th ? = i¢* &* } 
tie GVunt of the sail. Ou the fore-part 


of the sail, a reef lining of one breadth of 
canvas extends from the old head to the 
lowest reef, under each sct of friction-rol. 
lers, and at the lowest reef, a cringle js 
worked in the leech, from which leads a 
rope through the lower yard-arms, called 
the spread-line, the use of which is to haul 
out the leech when reefing close-hauled, 
or when it blows hard, and a close- eefed 
sail is handed, to keep the leech i-ir, till 
the gaskets are made fast. Sup «a 
topsail bent, as above descrided, ts «+ be 
reeted. The reef-lines worked with e 
single and double bloek, or gun-tackle 
purchase, must be first manne, and then 
the word given to the hand at the balliard 
to ease away handsomely, and by hani- 
ing on the reef-line tackles, as fast as the 
vard comes down, the sail is rolled upon 
the roller as the reef-line works off it, 
When the reef is taken in, the reef-iimes 
and halliard are belayed, and the part 
reefed remains firm and even on the rol. 
ler. When the reef is to be shaken out, 
the reef-line tackle is to be overhauled, 
and the yard hoisted, ull sail enovgh is 
set; for by this method the quantity of a 
reef is not defined, being at the option of 
the seaman, from a handsbreadth to a 
close reef; and by easing away the top- 
vallant-halliard at the same time as the 
top-sail halliards, the top-sail can be reefs 
edwith the top-gallant-sail set upon itwith- 
out shaking either. This patent, which 
extends to Scotland, Ireland, and the co- 
lonies, describes another mode of reeting, 
consisting in the application of a new 
head-rope, fixed on the after-part of the 
sail at the reef-band, from cringles m 
which four, six,or more lines lead through 
cheek-blocks on the fore-part of the yard, 
in two or more legs upon deck, by which 
the bunt of the sail is brought up to the 
vard in the same manner as the leech is 
by the ordinary reef-tackles, and the new 
head-rope is brought up parallel to the 
old, and the reefed part which hangs 
down before is prevented from shaking 
by ropes called reef-sheets, which lead 
through the lower yard-arms and quartet 
blocks to the deck. 
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will please all those who are fond of the 
simple and venuine varieties of nature. 
The melodies are free, pleasant and un- 
affected in their style, and by young ve- 
cal practitioners will be found easy of 
acquisition, It is no trivial advantage to 
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the work that the passages lie within 

the common compass of the voice: this, 

and its other recommeudations, will, we 
trust, ensure it attention, 

a6 po Days, bow fair and fleeting!” a fa- 

» sung “by Mrs sds°e at the Ha- 
nower ‘quare Consmres Composed by oir F. 
A. Stev.nson, Mus Doc. 1s. 

Vhis song, though certauily not one of 

- John Stevenson’s best productions, 
is so tar above mediocrity in the requisites 
of melody, and taste as to justify our ge- 
neral commendation: and we do not 
doubt but those who are not of very fas- 
tidivus judgment wiil listeu tuit with plea- 
sure, 

Dr. Haydn's eclebrated Seng and Clcrus (A new 
created World), from Ls Oratorio of the Cre- 
ation. Adapted for the Piano forte ly F. 
Mazxzinght. Esq. 2s Gd. 

Mr. Mazaziugiu has arranged this song 
and chorus tna style that does creditto his 
judgment and ingenuity, His selection 
of all the points, aid bis manner of occa- 
sionally tilling up the harmony, demon- 
strate a perfect knowledge of his author, 
ond a familiarity with the art of harmo- 
nization, 

“4 Hornpipe, arranged as a Rondo for the Piano- 
forte. Compo sed and inscribed to Miss 
M'Carthy, of Cork, by F. W. Holder, Maus. 
Bac. Oxon. Qs 
This rondo, in which Mr, lolder has 

introduced the favourite air of * My na- 

tive Land | bade adieu,” comprizes a 

great variety of pleasing and well-con- 

Structed passages; and the adveutitious 

mutter blends so well with the orizinal 

inateriais as to produce a unity of cha- 


ourite Song 


racter and eect highly creditable to 
the cumpuser’s skill and fanev, 
*© Clear shines the Sky,” a Carsmonett. In- 


scribed to Miss Peers; by William Crock, Maus. 
Dec. 1s. 624 


This canzonett is distinguished by some 


masterly points. The subject of the me- 
Jody i is tast efully imazincd, the digressions 
nre judicious, and the accomps anime ut 1s 
elegant. Where Dr. Crotch has aimed 
at expression, he has not been unsuccess- 
ful, and his bass almost throughout be- 
speaks the real musician. 

*© On Snowdon’s lofty Brow I rev'd,” a new 
Song, sung by Mrs. Blend at Vauxbali Gar- 
dens. Composed by F. Parry. 1s Gd. 

Tn speaking favourably of this ballad, 
we shall only coincide with the expresse d 
opinion of the frequeniers of Vauxtiall 
Gardens, where it has been received with 
unbounded applause. The melody 1 
bieasing, perfectly national; and from its 
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simplicity will be found easily attainable 
by che lovers of vocal music, 
© Adieu, my Fair,” a fervour ite Sone sunz by 

Mr = Inelsaon in bis New Entertainment, 

called « Voyage to Iraia Composed by F. 

Maszinghi, Esq. 1s. 64. 

This air, the symphonies and accom- 
paninent of which are conceived with 
much taste, is of a smooth and pleasant 
cast, aud calculated to please both a com-= 
mon and cuitivaied audience. ‘lhe ide: 
though not strikingly novel, are moniler x 
expressed, and the whole leaven on the 
car an agreeable and interesting impres- 
Sidi. 

My Lewe, she’s tut a Lassie yet,’ @ firme 

rite Scotch Aur. Arranged w th Viriations 

for tie Prano forte, and dedicated to diss 

Head, ty T Powel’. 13. 

Mr. Powell has arranged this old and 
popular air with considerable skill and 
fancy. The ear ofihe juvenile performer 
will not fail to be pleased with the style 
of the variations; nor will they be prac- 
tised without unprovement to the hager, 


‘© Fie, Lubin, Fie!” a new Seng, sung by Mrs. 
Bland at Vauxhall Gardens. Cumposed ly 
Mr. G. Nicks. 1s 6d. 

We find in this little ballad much cha- 
ractes and attraction. The air is re- 
markably easy and natural, and well ex- 
presses the sense of the words, With the 
syinphonies we are much pleased, but re- 
gret that Mr. Nicks did not think proper 
to accompany bis melody with a piano- 
torte port; of which advantage we deem it 
well a orthy. 

‘6 Hef hears me noi,” a Balad. 

. L. Lewes, Esq Liverpool. 
Dr. Fobn Clarke, of Cambridge. 
This atfecting little ballad is set with so 

much interest and pathos as to excite our 
adiniration. Thesentimens of the words 
has been consulted in a natural and 
charming continuity ot passages: and with 
the general effect every judicious auditor 
will doubtless be mueh pleased, 

“ Come, ye bavpy Village Maids,” a furow ite 
Song, with un Accompaniment for the Pianoe 
forte. Composed by W. Slopp. 

This air, though not of the very first or- 
der, is by no means destitute of merit, 
The passazes flow into each other with an 

easy and natura] effect, and the bass Is 
chosen with tolerable judg inent and pro- 

pr iety ° 


The Poetry ly 
Compose e by 
IS. 





Mr. Jacobs, organist of Surry chapel, 
is distributing proposals for publishing by 
Sule 
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gub scription thirty-six of Dr. Watt's Divine 
ant Moral Sengs, for Children, sct to 1y- 
sic ina taualiar style, as solos, duettos, 
and trios, with ap accompautiment for the 
prino-forte. With che talents wid scwice 
of Mi. Jacobs we are so far acquainted 


[ Aug. ] . 


as to be justified in auguring well of 
his undertaking; aud we do not dou, 
but the lovers of sacred music In the fy. 
iniiiar and shuple style, will find thew. 
selves much gratified by his promised pub. 
lication. 
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a : 
As the List of New Publications, contained wn the Minthty Alagazine, is the 
ONLY COMELETE LISL FUBLISHED, and consequently the onty one 
that cun be useful to the Public for Purposes of general Reference, tt is rejuested, 
that Authors and Publishers wilé continue io communicate Notices of their Works 
(Post paid), and they will always be guithjully inserted, FRiL of EXVPLNCE, 


— the 


AGRICULTURE. 
YHE fourteen books ot Palladius Rutilius 
Taurus Aomilianus on Agriculture 5 trans 
Jated by the Rev. J. Oven, Svo. Bs. boards. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of General Leanigsen, with a 
Portrait. 1s. od. 

The Site of Phuanus, with some Account 
of his Writings, and a ‘Translation of tne 
Pretace to his Histury; by the Rew. J. Col- 
linson. vo 

Mem ius of J yin Lord de Joinville, Grand 
Seneschat of Champagne, written by Hiaself, 
containing a Historv o° Part ot the wile of 
Levis 1X. King of France, surmumed St. 
Louis, including an Account of that Kia,z’s 
Expedition to Fuypt, in the year 1248, &e. 
&<. Tianslat d by 
M. P. 


Thomas jolnes, esq. 
2 vols. 4to. 41. 4s boards 
BOTANY. 

Todex Plantarum, or uo Alphabetical Ar- 
rangement ot al! the Genera aud Species of 
Piants hitherto described, with References to 
Oricgiqal Authoritics tor each Genus and >pe- 
cies, &c. & by W.B Covet. 

RENDUCATION., 

Chronological, Biographical, and Miscella- 
neous Exercises, ona new Plan ; designed tor 
the daily use of young Ladies; by William 
Batler The third edition, greatly enlarged. 
7a. boards, ov 7s. 6d. bound. ; 

Advice to Youth, containing a Comnendi- 
um of the Dutics of Human Lie in Youth 
and Manhood; by Hugh Blair. 15. 6d. 

‘The Daisy, or Cautionary Stories, in Verse, 
acupted to the ideas of Children, with thirty 
engravings. 

. Eleuents of German Grammar, intended 
for Beziuness 5 by George Henry Nothden. 

Che Proceptor and his Pupuis ; or, Dia- 
logues, Exercises, on Giammar in general, 
and tue &nelisn Grammar in particucar ; by 
3s. ©3. bourds. 

HIsToORY. 

ry of tne World trom the Reiza 
fr to that of Aucustus; compres 
bene © lates Ages c! Fury; ean Greece, 
acitne Ggtory or the Greek Kingdoms in 
Asia aid fe.licd, fruia tueir Foundatiea to 


Q©cou ze ~ldude 


The H 


Mentarius. 


the'r Destruction, éc. hy John Gillies. 2 vol, 
4iv. 41. 4s. beards. 

A connected Series of Notes on the chief 
Revolutions o the principal States waich 
composed the Empue of Charlemagne, from 
his Coronation in 800 to its Dissoiutivn in 
1306, &c. by Charles Butler, esq. Royal 
8yu. 1.35. boards. 

Toe Reign of Charlemagne, considered 
chiefly with Reference to Relizion, Laws, Li- 
terature, and Manners; by Henry Card. 8i0 
63. boards 

Great and good Deeds of Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Hiolsteinians 3; collected by Ove 
Mailing, Counsellor of Conterence, &c. to 
his Danish Majesty, and translated into Eng- 
lish by the Author of a Tour in Zealand, & 
d4to. Zis. Royal, ti 11s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Veluti in Speculum, or a Scene in the 
High Court ot Admiralty; diplaying the 
Frauds oi Neutral Flags as exemplified in 
the case of the Silenus, with Remerk:» on the 
Prosecution for Libel instituted against tue 
Autnor by Admiral Montague; by James 
Browne, 3s. 6d. 

A correct Account of the Trial at large of 
Russ Donnelly, esq. Post Captain, Plaiatiff, 
and Sir Home Popham, Knight, Defendant, 
hetore Sir James Manstield, at Westininster- 
Hall, deciding y Question of great importance 
to all Naval and Military Officers. 2s. 6d. 


MEDICINE. 

A Letter containing some Observations on 
Fractures of the Lower Limbs ; to which is 
added an Account of a Contrivance to admi- 
nister Cleanliness and Comfort to the Bed- 
Ridden, &c. with Notes; by Sir James 
Earle. S8vo. Ss. sewed. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Physical Dic- 
tionary ; by Revert Morris, James Kendricks 
and others. 2 vols. 4to. 41. ds. boards. 

MILITARY. 


Tastructions for the Conduct of Infantry 
on Actual Service, with an Appendix 5 by 


John Macdonald, esq. Vol. Ll. 6s. boards. 


A Plan tor augmenting the Army; by Com- 
Os. Od. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rerort of the Royal College of Physicians 
on the State of Vaccination. Sve. 6d. 

A Letter to the Frezholders of the County 
of Huttinedon; by Edward Maltby, Vicar of 
Buckden. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

A new Dormant and Extinet Peerage of 
England ; or Genealogy of those Peers made 
by Writ or Creation, whose titles are pre- 
sumed to be either dormant, in abeyance, or 
absolutely extinct; from the Norman Cor- 
quest t to the year 1800; by r. €. Banks. 4to. 
425. doards. 

A Letter from an Trish Dignitary to an Eng- 
Ush Clergyman, on the subject or ot saan int 
lreiand. fs. 

Analysis of the Character and Conduct of 
Bonaparte, addressed to the Fren¢h soldiery, 
and the peoplé of Europe; by General Du- 
mouriez. Translated from the French by 
Mr. Elder. 3s. 6d. 

Mentoriana, or a Letter of Admonition 
and Remonstrance to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of York. 2s. 

A complete Vinwication of tli¢ Conduct of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of York, in 

\eply tothe four Charges exhibited against 
him in a Pamplet intithed ** Mencoriana.” 
Zs. Od. 

Royal Investigation. 7s. boards. 

A Speech delivered at the British Forum 
on Th ursday, May 14, 1807 ; by John Gale 
Jones, 1s. 

The Cause of the Increase of Methodism 
and Dissent, &c. 4s. 

Two Letters on the Subject of the Catho- 
lics, to my Brother Abraham, who lives in 
the Country; by Peter Plimley, esq. 1s 6d. 

The Works, Literary, Moral, and Medical, 
of Thomas Percival ; to which ace prefixed 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, and a Se- 
lection from his Literary Correspondence, 
with many additions never be.ore published. 
4 vols. il. 16s. 8vo. boards. 

Advice to a Young Reviewer, with a Spe- 
cimen of the Art. Is. 

An Account of the Nature and present 
State of the Philanthropic Suciety, 1807. 1s. 


Household Furniture. and Interior. Decora-.. 


tions, executed’ trom Designs, consisting of 
Perspective and Geumetrical Views of Apart- 
ments, with their Chairs, Tables, Sophas, 
Candelaora, Chandeliers, ‘Tripods, &c. by 
Themas Hope, esq. Royal folio, Sl. 5s. 
boards. On atias paper, 10]. 10s. 

Letteis from England; by Don Manuel 
Valarez Esprietla. Translated from the Spa- 
Nish 12mo. 

Conspiracy Detected; or, some recent pub- 
* Specimens ot English Prose Writers, from 
the carliest Periods to the Close of the seven- 
teentn century, with Sketches, tjographi- 

cal and literary 3 including an account of 
books, as well as of their authors; with 
Occasional criticisms, &e. by Ceorge Bar- 
nett. vols, crown 8vo. 27s. voards, 
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lications, addgessed to fhe Duke of York, 
analyticatly reviewed. 9s. 6d. 

Plan and Regulations of the New Repture 
Society, éstablishéd under the patronage of 
the Duke of York, for the Relief of hoth 
Sexes aBficted with Hetoiury Complaints aad 
Prolapses, with a List of the Governors, &c. 

The Compiler, or, Literary Banquet. (To 
be continued every fortomgit. No. ft) éd, 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Natural History of British Insects, 
explaining them inf their s¢vefal States, with 
the Heriods of their Transforntations, their 
Food, Economy, &c. by F. Denovan. Wo, 
12, royal 8vo. il. fis. 6d. baards. 

NOvELS. 

The Misanthrope Father 3 of, the Guard- 
ed Secret; by Miss Smith. 3 vol¥. 135. 
boards. 

But Which ? or, Domestic Grievances of 
the Wolouvre Family; by the Author of 
Leopold. 2 vols. 10s. boards. 

The Catholic, t Romince. 
boards. 

Mystic Sepulchre; or, Such Things havé 
been, a Spanish Romance ; 3 by John Palmer. 
2 vols. 8s. boards 

POETRY. 

Moses, under the Direction of Divine Pro- 
vidence, conducting the Children of Israef 
from Egypt to the Promised Land; a Prize 
poem, recited in the theatre at Oxtord, June 
10, 1807. 1s. 

A Satirical Poem, in two parts. 4to. 9s. 6d. 

All the Talents in Ireland, a satirical Po- 
em, with nutes 5 by Serutator. 9s, 

A Pastoral Epilogue to ¢* All the Ta- 
Tents.” 1s. 

Melville’s Mantle, being a Parody off the 
poem entitled ‘¢ Elijah’s Mantle.” 18. 6d. 

An Ecclesiastical Sinapism; or, Snarls 
and Counter-Snarls between a Moral Poet and 
his Grace the Good Duke Huniphrey. 14s. 

Hours of Id¢leness, a Series of Poems; and 
translations; by George Gordon Lord Byron, 3 
Minor. 6s 8vo. boards. 

The Poetical Works uf Erasmus Darwin; 
containing the Botanical Garden, in two 
parts; and the Temple of Nature, with Phi- 
losophical Notes and Ptates ; 3 Mow first col- 
lected. 3 vols. Svo. 11. 1141s*6d_ boards. 

An Essay on Fate, with other PLems; by 
Joha Barnes, thirteen years of age. 3%, 
boards. 

Pros arid Cons, for Cupid and Hymen 3; in 
aserics of metrical satiric dialogues. Exhi- 
biting the horrors and delights of being ovet 
head and ears in love, with the supreme felis 

“city and wretchedness of matrimony ; to which 


3 vols. 15s. 


ure added several other pieces; by Jenkiu 
Jones. . boards. 
POLITICS. 


A Letter from Sir Philip Francis to Lot 
Viscount Howick, on the state of the Ea® 
Jindia Company. 1s. 

A Standard of the Lr lish Constitution, 
‘With 
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with @ retrospective view of historical occur- 
rences before andaiter tae Revolution, 8vo. 
6s boards. 

Strictures on the Motions made in the last 
Parliament respecting the Pledge which his 
Majesty was under the ne cessity of demand. 
ing from his iate Ministers, and which in 
those motions was most unconstitutionally 
made a subject of accusetion, in a Letter to 
Lord Howick; by John Bowles, Esq 2s. 

A true Picture of the United States of 
America; being a brief statement of the 
conduct o. the government and people of that 
country towards Great Britain, trom 1783 to 
the presenttime. Js 

Considerations on the best Means of calling 
forth the general Strength of tie Country, 
fur its present and permanent Detence Is. 

A plain Speech to the Imperie! Parliament 
of Great Britain, to the People under its pro- 
tection, and to all Nations; by G. Edwards, 
€39- 1s. Gd. 

The Elequence of the British Senate ; or, 
select Specimens ‘rom the Speeches of the 
most distinguished Parliamentary Speakers, 
from the reign of Charles L. to the present 
time. Y& vols. 8vo. Yis_ boards. 

A Memoir concerning tle Political State 
of Malta; by John Joseph Lillon, esq. 

to. 3s. 

The Catholic Claims discussed, in a Letter 
from the late Right Honourable Edmund 
Rurke to the Honourable Wm. Smith, &c, 
then a member of the Lrish Parliament. 1s, 

An Histor.cal Apology for the Irish Catho- 
lics; by William Parnell,» ecg. 
sewed. 

The fallen Angels! a brief Review of the 
Measures of the late Administration ; parti- 
cular'y 2s connected with the Cachoiic Ques- 
tion. ‘To which is added, Advice to the 
Yeomanry and Voluntecis of the Imperial 
Kingdow. 4s. 

Thoughts on the present Crisis of our Do- 
mestic Affairs; by another Lawyer.  ¢s. 

he present Crisis in Germany and the 
North of Europe. &s. 


svo. 5s. 


Phoughts on the Catholic Question 1s. Gd. 

Concessions to America tue Bane of Eri- 
tains, oF, Cie Cause of the present distressed 
State or the British Colonial and Sinppl 
Anterest expiained, and the proper Kem 
suggested <3. 

Remarks on the Dangers which threate 
the esta lished Ketigion, and ont 
Of avVeriiag them, 


ny 
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ue Means 
- In a Lecter to the Right 
YVhHUUtTda Ne 3 encer her \ . i P 

ye Sivas by bhuwad 
Pearmu soos. 


THEOLOGY, 


The Romish Church; or, a Historica! and 
Critics View OF some of the leaging Dove 
frines Of the Chuich oi Rome, ig a series of 
@.scours.s, preached at Bishopweariwuth in 
fue yea Loo 5 by the Kev. Geor ' 
een Svo Ys. buards, 


Pransactions vf the Parision Sanle 
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or, Acts of the Assembly of Israelitish De. 
puties of France and Italy, convoked at Pe. 
ris by an imperial decree, dated Mey W), 1806, 
Translated trom the origin. 1, published by 
M. Diogene lama, with a Preface and Notes, 
8vuo $3 

Thoughts on the Effects of the British 
Government on the State of India; accom. 
panied with hints concerning the means of 
conveying civil and religious Instructions to 
the natives of that country ; by the Rev, 
William fennant. 68vo. 7s. 

A Portraiture of Methodism, being an im- 
partial View of the Rise, Progress, Doctrines, 
Discipline, and Manners of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. Ina series of Letters, address- 
ed to a Lady; by joseph Nightingale, 
8vo. 10s. 6d boards. 

A Letter to the Author of Remarks ona 
Charge delivered by the Bishop of Durham; 
by a Clergyman of the diocese of Dur 
ham 1s, 

‘Two Sermons on Justification, preached 
before the Univers.ty of Cambridge 5 by the 
Rev. T. P. White. 2s. 6d. | 

Mistakes in Relizion exposed, an Essay on 
the Prophecy of Zacharias; by the Rev. H. 
Vane. i2mo. 4s. boards. 

Sermons on Important Subjects; by Mat- 
thew Galt. 8vo 6s. boards. 

A Plea for Religion and the Sacred Writ 
ings, addressed to the Disciples of ‘Thomas 
Paine, and wavering Christians of every 
Persuasion; with au Appendix, containing 
the Author’s Determination to have relin- 
quished his Charge in the established Church, 
and the Keaons on which that Deterinsina- 
tion was founded; by the late Rev. David 
simpson, A.M. Fourth edtion, 8vu. Ss, 
lgmo 4s. 

A Sermon, preached at the Temple, and 
at berkeley Chapel, upon the conduct to be 
observed by the established Church towards 
Catioics and other Dissenters 5 by the Rew 
Sydney Smith. ds. 

Extract of a Sermon preached at St. Ma- 

ry sy Lambeth, on the Y8th of June, 1807, 
on the Education of the Poor under an ape 
propriate System, for the Benefit of tne Boys 
Charity of Lambeth; by the Kev. A Beli. 1s. 
The Universal Church, an Essay on Nae 
ture. 1s. 6d. 
_ An Examination of the Passages contaired 
in the Gospels, ana other Books of the New 
Testament, respecting the Person of jesui 
Christ ; by Janies Smith. sewed. 

Sermons on different subjects ; by the Re- 
Verend John Flewictt. Voi. 5, 8vu. Ys 
boards, 
A Sermon preached before the University 

Oxford at St. Mary's, ou Sundays 
April i9, 1807 ; by Richard Lawrence, 
1s. Od. 

j Concio apud Synodum Cantuarianam de 
Paulina habita IX. Kal Jus, 160s 5 a Bow- 
yer Lowaids Spurke. 1s. Gd. 

aa Attempe to display the Original Evi- 
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Aences of C¥ristianity in their Genuine Sim- 
plicity ; by N. Nisbett Syo. 6s. 90a ds. 

Tine Etvmolozical Organic Reasoner, with 
one Sheet o: the Gothic Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, and another of the Saxon Durham 
Book, in Romain Characters, and a literal 
Engiish Lesson 5 by Semuei Henshall. No. I, 
2s. 

Four Missionary Sermons, preached at the 
late Anniversary in May, by the Rev 
Messrs Newton, Jack, Griitin, and Deaper ; 
with the Report of tne Directors, and a List 
ef the Subscribers, &c. Ys. Od. 

A Compencium of some of the most Im- 
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portant Particulars in Natural and Revealed 
Religion, writen chiefly for the Middle and 
Lower Classes; by Ur. Watson. 

Patrick’s Piaces, a Treatise on the Law 
and the Gospel; by Patrick Hamilton, the 
First Scotch Reformer. 8vo. 6d. 

Aged Father’s Address tu his numerous Fa, 
mily &vo. 1s. 

Voyages and Travels of a Bible; by J. 
Campbdcll. 2s. bound. 

Mead's almost Christian, 28th edition, 
2s. bouad. 

Isaiah, Part I. and II. (to be completed in 
Five), each 2s, 
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The Use of all New Prints, and Communications of Articles of latelligence, are requested. 
— ia = 


4 Portrait of Thomas Lowten, E:9. froma Pu- 
ture painted ty Eur! in the Year 1790, En- 
graved by Fobn Young, Engraver to bis R. H. 
the Prince of Wales, aid p.blisbed by Messrs. 
Boydell and Co., price 10s. 6d. 

NUE person of a gentleman so well 
| known at Westmunster-hall in the 
time of the late Lord Mansfield, Lord 
Kenyon, &c. must be very well known 
by great nutubers who attend the courts ; 
and they will find in this Portrait a most 
striking resemblance of the original. 
Soseph Wright, Esq. from a Picture painted by 

Himself, in the possession of ‘fames Cade, Esq. 

Engraved by fames Ward, Painter and En- 

graver tothe Prince of Wales, and published 

by Colnaghi, and Co. 

This isa very good portrait, and the 
superior style in which it is engraved, does 
great credit to the artist. The volcanoes, 
moon-lights, smiths-shops, &c. painted by 
Mr. Wright, must be recollected by many 
of our readers, and have perhaps never 
been equalled. 

Fobn Gregory, Esq. Treasurer to the Whig-club, 
instituted in 1784. From the original Picture 
ty R Smith. ~ Published by W. Austin, at 
Brighton and London. 

Mr. Gregory’s portrait forms part of a 
series of political characters which have 
been delineated by the same artist, and 
to add, that it has equal merit with those 
which have preceded it, is high praise. 
This is engraved, as well as painted, by 
Mr. Smith. 

Finished Etchings of Picturesque Views, by Lz- 
itia Byrne, after Dr awings by various Mas- 
ters, with short Descriptions of each View. 

_ This number contains etchings of Fram- 
lingham Castle, Suffolk, and of Durham, 
hy T. Hearne; Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire, 
by T. Girtin; remainsof the Royal Palace 
#t Eltham, in Kent, by W. Alexander; 
Monrary Mas., No, 160, 


Cattle, by R. Hills; Moss Dale, and Den- 
bigh Castle, by Nicholson; a Composi- 
tion, by A. W. Calcott, A. R, A. 

Finished etchings, is a title which we 
do not recoilect having seen adopted in 
any preceding publication, Be that ag 
it may, it is with great propriety given to 
these views; for the etchings are so far 
finished, that, with suthcieut boldness of 
touch,.they have a deticacy and softness 
which is extreinely attractive, and in the 
general effect are peculiarly clear and 
picturesque, On the whole, they do in- 
finite honour to the fair artist, and we 
are highly gratified to see such a proof of 
taste and talent asthey exhibit in the exe 
ecution, displayed in the productions of 
a female, in this age of levity and dissi- 
pation, 

No. 3 of Vol. III. of Liber Veritatis, 
is just published by Messrs. Boydell and 
Co, price 11. 11s. 6d. and contams twenty 
prints engraved by R. Earlom, trom the 
original drawings of Claude Lorrain. in 
the collections of Earl Spencer, Charles 
Lambert, esq. and Joseph Farrington, esq. 

The preceding numbers of this work 
have been long before the public, and their 
incrit is so well established that it is not 
necessary to specify it in this Retrospect. 
The name of the artist would of itself 
confer celebrity, and Mr. Earlom hag 
transferred the drawings to the copper, 
in a manner peculiar to himself, which 
vives to the prints all the freedom and efe 
tect of the original designs. 

The Antiquities of Westminster 5 the Old Palace 3 
St. Stephen's Chapel, (now the Heuse of Come 
mons), Ge. Ge. containing 246 Engravings of 
Topographical Objects of whch 120 no longer 
exist ; by Fobn Tacomas Smith. Reyal Quarto. 
On the removal of the wainscoating for 

the enlargement of the House of Com- 

i mons, 
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mons, in the year 1809, many ancient 
paintings, curious fragments of architec- 
tural ornaments, specimens of paimted 
glass, &c. were discovered bebind it. 
Mer Swith, considering them as very Ime 
teresting pieces of antiquity, wished to 
enurave them, and tor that purpose ob- 
tamed permission to copy them ; these 
copies, with the necess.ry observations 
and memoranda relative to the whole, he 
fortunately completed previous to a large 
portion of them being destroyed by the 
workmen’s repairing the building. 

When this wurs was begun, it was not 
thought that it would have required ex- 
tension to its present length; but the pro- 
prietor finding it encouraged, and wishing 
to render it more worthy of publi¢ patro- 
nase, has increased the number of his 
plates, end instead of seventeen which 
were at first intended, the book con- 
taius forty-four; and the letter-press, 
which was not expected to be more than 
about one hundred and fifty pages, 1s ex- 
tended to two hundred and seventy-six. 
The work is delivered to the’ subscribers, 
of whom there is avery numerous and 
respectable list, at the original price of 
4!.4s. Tuo non-subscribers it is sold for 
1. Os. 

The principal object of this Retrospect 
is to notice the prints, and the prints 
in this volume exhibit specimens of 
engraving on every sort of metal which 
bas hitherto been used, and are in 
every variety of manner; they are on 
copper, tron, stone, and wood; in hue, 
in Aqua-tinta, etching, mezzotinto, &c, 
The exterior and intertur views of an- 
cient buridings in the old city of, West- 
minster, are in cenera! admirably en- 
geraved; the copies from the specimens 
of pminting, sculpture, stained glass, 
armonal bearings, &c. discovered in 
St. Stephen's Chapel, are extremely cu- 
rious, and must be interesting, not only 


i Pe 


te the antiquary, but to every man of taste 
“ ho “ shes to ‘ nquire Inte the early state 
ofthe arts m this countrys these being 
as far back as the reign of Edward IU, 
The gro‘esque paintings are of a very lu- 
dicraus description; and the w hole are, 
mi painting, endiog, &c. coloured in ex- 
actly the same winner as the originals, 
The last print in the book is a wood-cut 
representing Edward IL. commissionine 
Hiugh De St. Alban, John Athclard. acd 
Be vedet Nightegale, to collect painters 
for St. Stephen’s Chapel, built by that mo- 
narch, lo the Coitbaen process of a 
Wood-cut, a drawing is made by the Dalii- 
ter, and then tiaced on the bho kK by the 
engraver; Lutin this, the drawing was 


1 
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made on the block, by Thomas Stoth; 
esq. Ki. A. and bis lines exactly followed 
in the print, which was engraved by Mr, 
Berryman, 

No. 5 ef Pregressive Lesson on the An 
of Drawing Landseupes, by J. Bryan, js 
just published by Mr. Ackermann; and 


we were pleased to see that the continna. 


tion adheres to the plan originally pr 


pysed; the numbers are really progies 
sive. ‘They began with a dehineatiog 


of such parts of rural scenery asa studegt 
might easily compreheud aud copy, and 
are continued by rising from one step te 
another, to a finished landscape ; and be 
is instructed how to arrange the different 
objecis in various points of view, and thus 
fur a new composition. 

The valuabie collection of a well known 
patron of the arts in ilertrordshive, whic, 
was lately advertised (vy be brought to the 
hammer, has been purchased by the Ma- 
quis of Statford. With that anxious de. 
sire which has ever characterised this mu- 
nificent and patriotic nobleman, he ba 
exhibited as many of them as there was 
room jor in his superb gallery, tor the ite 
struction and improveient of juulor art 
ists. 

The eshibition for the sale of the works 
of British painters, 11 Lae British Gailery, 
closed the beginning of last aon. The 
rooms will now be opened with a jew 
lect pictures by the old masters, for the 
study of younger painters. 

This institution has been of infinite ser- 
vice to painters of the English school, but 
it has materially injured the dealers 1 
old pictures, cargoes of which were for 
meriy imported from the continent, 
such numbers as seemed to give promise 
of our speedily having almost as many 
vards of party-colourcd canvas, as we 
laveacres of land. The pictured canvas, 
being diguificd with the name of some 
wreat aiticnt master, by a modern bap 
tisin, was broveht to view, aud being bla- 
zoned with the most extravagant and une 
qualified encomiums, produced immense 
suns, at a time when it was asserted 
that there was something in the air of 
this country inimical to genius, and that 
wo man born in Great Britain could paint 
a picture fit to be exhibited in a magne 
ficent collection, ‘This unaccountable ur 
fatuation, we hope and believe, is now 
done away, and that protection and en 
couragement will henceforth be given 
such native artists as are worthy of its 
and capital pictures, though they are by 
Engtish painters, find their value. Ine 
decdit must heacknowledged that several 
Which may be thus classed, have, -* 
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the establishment of this institution, pro- 
duced much larger sams tian they were 
turmeily valued at. 


{iogarth’s picture of Sigismunda was 


lasi miouti: strack down by the hammer 
ot Mr. Christie, 
great artist was induced tu select this sub- 
Jeet by the 
the year 1756, a picture ol Sigismunda, 
suid to be by Corresio, was suid in Sir 
Luke Sciauy’s sie tur 400i, and Hogarts 

said, that if he were paid thes 
ln: could paint a better picture. 
late Lord Grosvenor gave Luin a Commis 
sida ty pant one: 


This 


fur 400 ywuineas., 


jviiowing Circumstance. In 


ame sum, 
The 


but woeu it was finishe 
,cer, dislikmg eittier the price or 
the pictuce, decumed taking it, and it res 
On the 
dead OF is widow, ii was curchased by 
Noss. Boyaell, ang was one of the prizes 

lu Lue lottery ot the Scakespeare Gallery. 

‘ne triends and ad.uirers of the late Sir 
Jo-uaa Reynoids have determined to 
erect a Monument to the inemory of that 
distinguished cuaracter, and tue Dean 
aad Chapter of Si. Pauls have alloited to 
Ita disuaiguisued skuatiun in the cathe- 
dral. it is to be executed by Mi. Tlax- 
Imai, atter a model lately exhibited TY) 
Somerset Piace. A buow bas been opened 
ai tir, Coutts’ in the Strand, in which the 
names of such geutiemen as have already 
contvibuted to this undertakuig ave enter- 
ed, aud where those winuo wish to pay a 
tribute to the memury of this great pain- 
ter may subscribe, 

Au Exiilition of Portraits of Horses 
and Dogs, 1s lately opened in Hart-street, 
Kioomsvury; and it is said to be on a 
good pian. This wall, we trust, do away 
@ circumstance which there las becu fre- 
quent occasion to be dissatistied with at 
the Royal Exmbitiou, where there was 
sometimes a large portion of the walls co- 
vered by portraits ot Running-borses, and 


Jiunters, Some of these tavourite quadru-- 


peds were attended by their grooms, and 
vthers by their masters, both a: who the 
wrust almost invariably considered as 
equally subordiate to the principal 
figue, and, mdeed, they were generally 
pated accordingly, 

Dubourg’s Museum, with additions, ts 
now open in Lower G rosvenor-street. It 
ecutans large cork models of the most 
whnived remains of auuquity in Laly and 
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the South of France; consisting of Tem- 
ples, Theatres, Mausuleums, &c. The 
three most striking objects are Mount Vee 
suvius shewing a great eruption, with the 
flowing of the Lava; a Night View ofa 
torrent of Lava, that :an in a river of fre 
three milcs, aud tell down a hollow way 
tifty feet, turming a@ tremendous cascade 
of ire; and the Great Cascade at ‘Tivoli, 
the town and surrounding country, 

Wita respect to the views of ancient 
buildings, &c. they are in general good; 
and cork is certainly the best unaterial tur 
giving @ natural and picturesque repre- 
sentation of the effect which the tooth of 
‘Time has on aii works of art. 

Mr. Siuthart’s picture of the Proéession 
of Pilgrims to Canterbury, is now exhi- 
biting in Edinburgh, attended by great 
numbers of the northern connoiseurs, and 
universally approved, 

We are tuld that the Death of Lord 
Nelson, painted by the same artist, which 
was to lve been engraved by Mr. Fit- 
ler, is, for che present, suspended by the 
iiness of Mrs. wviacklin, who, from that 
circumstance, declines the undertaking, 

Mr. Désentans, so well ane > long 
known to the collectors of pictures, died 
the begiuuny of last month. There were 
1n his possession a number of very capi- 
tal paintings, which we should suppose 
Wil, it nut suid in the interim, be brought 
to the hammer in the proper season. 

Mr. Witham Chamberlaim, a young 
portrait-palter of some promise, fur 
imerly a student at the Royal er 
and afterwards a pupil of tiie late Mr. 
Opie, died last month at Hull. 

During the period of the last exhibi- 
tion atthe British Lustitution in Palimall, 
the Marquis of Stafford purchased titieen 
pictures, among which is “ The Flower 
Piece by Hewlett, for which he paid 400 
guineas. ‘Lhe Earl of Carlisle, distine 
guished by his taste and judgment in the 
fine arts, purchased several pictures, and 
alsu the beauuful model of Venus sitting, 
by Notickens, 

A portrait of the late James Currie, 
M.D. V.R.S. of Liverpool, is engraving 
by Mr. Cromek, in a highty tinished style. 
Jt will*be done of asize tu bind with the 
Doctor’s Medical Reports, or tis Lite of 
Burns, 
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VARIFTIES, Lirerary AND PHILOSOPHICAL: 
Ticiucing Notices of W rks im Hand, Domeflic and Foreign. 


* * Authentic Communications jor this Article will aways be thankfully received, 





NEW monthly Journal is announ- 

ced, undes the titie of Tur AnNTI- 
euarres’ Maca7INxeE, whichis toserve asa 
focus for the communications of Antiqua- 
res; and which, besices Gur own inte- 
resuny National Ancquiic:, oli treat of 
those of all other pa:ts oi the wortd, and 
be wlustiuicd with =, ie ndid engravings. 

Dr. .vavrair, tewcpal of St. An- 
drew’s, has recently put to press au ex- 
tensive Work on Ancient and Modern 
Gc ography. [tis calcusaied that the work 
will exteud to six volumes in quarto, 
whicu are to appear in succession, The 
first volume will contain a history ot 
geography, an account of the physical 
conformation of the earth, with otier 
matters iptroductory to ihe subject; 
a general descripuon of kure; e, fol- 
lowed ty succinct and copious descrip- 
bons of ancient and modern Spain and 
Portuga!, ancieut wud modern France, 
and the Netherlands and United Provin- 
ces. The whole will be illustrated by a 
Copious series ot well engraved maps, 
and will form one of the completest Svs- 
tems ot Geography extant in any modern 
language, 

Mr. Lanpstrr has engraven, and is 
now printing, Views of the Castles ot In- 
verary and Dunstatinage, and the Pass 
ot Glencoe; trom pictrres by William 
Scrope, Fsq. of Castle-Comb. The se, 
with their histories and descriptions, will 
form the fist number of a iolw work on 
the Landscape Scenery of Scotland. 

Dr. Grecory’s Bible, accompanied 
by the allustiative notes of various come 
Mentators, and with plates from the de- 
signs of the great asters in all the 
schools of painting, wil he putin course 
of publication at the Leginnine of the 
next year. It will be sO printed as to 


a yee ormies o 
form two large volumes quarto, enbel 
lished with about one bond; 


: ed enera- 
vings by all our best artists, 4 


Mr. WiLLiaMs, a2 merchant of Lon- 
don, who was detained with other Eno. 
hsh mw France at the commencement of 
the present war, and who lately obtamed 
his liberty by the intervention of Dr 
Jenner, is preparing an Account of his 
Detention, and of the | 


a Pre sent State of 
the lntenor of France. 


: Such a work, by 
a venticman on whose tesuimony the pub- 
he way depend, cannot fail to be vene- 


rally interesting at a crisis like the pres 
sent. 

Captain Asie, at oficer in the Brie 
tish sery.« e, as late ¥ Pevaried to Eng. 
land from America, whe e Le visited all 
the settled countries on the banks of the 
(Chio, Missouri, and Matiiffippi, and of 
which he has prepared the iiaterials top 
an interesting pubicaion. 

A work, trom the pen or the late Appa. 
nam Pan:ons, Fsq. tormeriy British Con 
sland Maru:e Factor at Scanderoon, is 
i: preparation ; comprisiug a Description 
of Scanderoon und the adjacect Country, 
i luding Aleppo, Artioch, and several 
other parts of Syma; an Account ota 
Journey from Scanderoon to Bagdad, 
bussora, Bushier, and a Voyage thence 
down the Persian Gulph to Bombay, and 
back again by the ked Sea to Egypt; 
with a Narrative of a Journey trom Suez 
to Alexararia, ‘Ihe whole is enriched 
with interesting accounts of the countries 
and towns through which Mr. Parsons 
travelled, and which he had favour 
able opportunities of examining and de- 
scribing ~The work will be accompanied 
with some prints, which will illustrate the 
narrative. 

Mr. Bersuan’s History of Great Bre 
tain, from the Revolution of 1688 to the 
Ratification of the Peace of Amuens, 1s 
about to be given tu the ; ublic in niopth- 
ly volumes, embeilishca with a portrait 
to each volume, engraved trom original 
paintings, by Heath and Fittler, This 
work wil then correspond, in ail re 
spects, with. the bes: editions of Hume, 
of whose History this revised and en- 


larved ed:tion fo Belsham is worthy of 


being received as a Covtinuation. 

Miss PLtneTRe is preparing for the 
press, a Translation, in five volumes 
quarto, of the History of Germany, by 
the late Michee! tgnatius Schmidt, keeper 
of the imperial archives at Vienna. 

A tine edition of the Comus of Milton, 
translated literally, and line by line, into 
Prench and Italian prose, was printed at 


Paris, in 1806, in quarto, at the press of 


Monsieur Charles Crapelet, Rue de la 
Harpe, by the Honourable Francis 
Jenry Ecrrton ; with a Preface, an 
“ Ad Lectorem,” and Criticisins upov 

the Mask. 
Joun Stewart, Esq. author of the 
Pleasures 
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Pleasures of Love, has just completed, in 
five books, his poem, entitled - The 
Resurreccion.” Its publication will take 
jlace without delay. 

A Body of ‘TLeology, principally in a 
Series of Lectures, by Ropert FEL- 
towers, A. M. is just ready tor publica- 
tion. These Lectures amount to filty- 
eight and will furnish the Clergy with a 
course of sermons for the year. 

Shortly will be published, a Ma- 
nual of Piety, catculared for the im- 
provement, and adapted to the necessi- 


ties of all sects of Cliristians, extracted 


from the Holy Living and Dying of Jere- 
my Taylor, Sishop of Down and Can- 
non, by My. Fettowes, A. M. with a 
Pre‘ace and Additions by the Editor, 

Me. Dawson Turner, of Yarmouth, 
will ma jew weeks commence the pub- 
lication of the History of the Fuci. He 
designs to include in this work, which 
will be in royal quarto, coloured figures 
of all those plants which have, by Lin- 
neus and subsequent botanists, been ar- 
ranged under this genus, as far as proper 
specimens can be procured; with de- 
scriptions in Latinand Enghsh., bor this 
purpose, the author has already received 
great assistance from the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Banks; from Dr. Smith; from T. 
¥. Forster, Esq. the present possessor of 
Eliis’s Herbarium; from Professor Mer- 
tins, of Bremen; from Dr. Mohr, of Kiel; 
and from many others of his botanical 
friends: so that, by a particular attention 
to the physiology and fructifcation, as 
well as history of the piant, as much light 
as possible may be thrown upon the na- 
ture of this tribe of vegetables, no less 
attractive from their beauty, than inte- 
resting from their singularity. 

Dr. Younc, who has just published a 
Course of Lectures on Natural Philoso- 


phy, delivered_at the Royal listitation, - 


has begun to collect materiais tur a work, 
ina form vearly similar, reiating to every 
department of Medical Knowledge. It 
will be comparatively more concise than 


the above Lectures, in proportion to bat, 


has heen written respecting Physic; vut 
much more complete, with regard to all 
that is kuown with certainty, and cai be 
applied with utility. 

A Translation of the Travels of M. De- 
Pons in South Aimeriea; containing a De- 
scription of the Captain-Genevalship of 
Caraccas, composig the Provinces of 
Venezuela, Maracaibo, Warinas, Spanish 
Guiana, Cumana, and the Isle of St. 
Margaret, will shortly appear. A copi- 
@uS analysis of these Travels, and their 
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principal contents, has appeared ‘in the 
Journal of Modern Voyages and Travels. 

Mr. G. Rowan, Seniwr Susyeon to 
the Inirmary and Lying-in Charity at 
Chelsea, has in the press a Stateinent of 
the Result of Excision of the Breast, in 
a great nuinber of Cases of Schirrhus and 
Cancer, in which a new Remedy is ine 
troduced, of coiswerabie eiticacy in pale 
haung that complaiut. 

Dr. CHEYNE 1s about to publish a Dis 
ser:ation on Hydrocephalus Acutus, or 
Dropsy in the Bian; illustrated by a 
Series of Clinical cases and dissections, 

A volume of Poems, trom the pen of 
Mr. PEnwarye, one of our correspon- 
denis, ts nearly ready for publication. 

The Rev. Mr. Bayes, of Leeds, has 
a volume of Naval Sermons nearly ready 
for publication. 

Dr. ANDErsow has in the press, Views 
of the Past. and Present State of the 
People of Spain and Italy. 

A work, under the tide of the Present 
State of the Britsh Constitution, will 
shortly inake its appearance. 

Mr, Wiitiam LTiewe has in the press 


-a Poem, to be entitied Phe Plants, which 


will be comprised in one volume oc- 
tave, 

Mr. Howarp, of Plymouth, proposes 
to publish a Greek and English \ ocabue 
lary, on a new and improved pian. The 
subjects wil be all scientitically arranged ; 
and those connected with natural history, 
will be agreeably to the classitication of 
Linnzus; accompanied by short notes, 
elucidatory ef their properties and cha 
racters. 

Mr. Hlenry Smitntrs will shortly 
publish a poem, i three cantos, entitled 
Affection, which will torm one volume 
royal octavo. 

Mr. C. Witkrnsow has nearly ready 
for publication, a General, Historical, 
aud Topographical Description of Mount 
Caucasus, which will be comprised in two 
volumes duodecimo. 

A new edition of Sir William Jones’s 
Works, with a Lite of the Author, by 
Lord TEIGNMOUTH, ia 13 volumes oc- 
tavo, is In preparation® 

The Rev. Gro. SrepHENson, M. A, 
Vicar ot Kelloe, Durham, and formerly 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, will 
speedily publish, Jn one volume. octavo, 
a tlistorical and Critical View of some of 
the leadiug Doctrines of the Church of 
Rome; in a series of Discourses preach- 
ed at Bishop Wearmouth, in 1806. 

A new edition of Mr. Parkr’s Che. 
mical Catechism is in the press, and will 
be 
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he published in the beginning of August. 
Je will be gre atly Improved by the addi- 
rion of several new Notes, and an ace 
count of all the new Chemical Discove- 
ries. The Vocabulary of Chemical Terms 
wiil be much improved, and the Appen- 
dix will be enriched by a considerable 
number of new and interesting Experi 
meuts, 

Dr. Luory, Regins Professor of He- 
brew in the University of Cambridge, has 
wndertaken to superintend the edition of 
emincat Writers on the Scriptures of the 
Prophets, which will be enricied with 
snuch valuable addittonal matter, from 
writers whose works are htt e known in 
this country, The books intended to be 
included in this edition, are Lowth on 
Jsarah ; Grevory’s Translation of Lowth 
on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
with valuable additions from Michaelis, 
We ; Blayney on Jeremiah; Newcombe 
ou Ezekiel; Whitby on Daniel; and 
Newcombe on the Minor Prophets. It 
is mtended to publish this edition in 
monthiv parts. 

Dr. Witrram Tlarrs, formerty Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, proposes shertly to 
publish a learned Work, under the 'title 
of, An Ana.ysis of Ancient Chronology, 
Sacred and Profane. 

Mr. Wiinrns, jun. the architect, has 
read. tor publication tos splendid work 
en the Antiquites of Magna Grecia, 

Catmrr bacenern, a bey who has 
gstonished ail Parts by his performances 
on the harp, bas lately arrived jn this 
country. Ths taste, shil, and knowledge 
have excited surprize and admiretion in 
the best judees and most able performers, 
As this extraord nary boy is under the 
patronage of some persons of distinction 
m this country, itis not certain that he 
will be permuted to exert his talents in 
public, 

RUSSIA, 

M. Renowskr, who hod heen nomi- 
nated botanist to the projected embassy 
froin the Court of Russia ty China, 1S 


evnerecd im a Very. extensive botanical: 


tour, at the Finperor’s expence, through 
the most remote north-eastern districts 
ot Asta, including the islands between 
that tontinent and Japan to the south- 
ward, and the coust of North America 
to the eastward, Te will be accompa 
med bya mathematician. who is to make 
vsthahonical observations, 
Some very curtons letters have 
ea respecting the Moravian (¢ 
busied at Sarepta, ‘I hey have 


appear. 
tony esta- 


been pubs 
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lished by M. Bergmann. This sect, which 
is likewise known under the appellatioy 
of Hernhutters, reckons neaily one 
hundred brothers, and an equal nom. 
ber of unmarried sisters, at Sarepta, 
—By the manufacture of linen, which 
constitutes their principal occupation, 
the men as well as the women earn about 
twelve rubles a-month. ‘The trade of 
the colony is not, however, contued to 
this branch alone, but 1s eatended to 
every other, The profits arising from 
their different occupations, are sharedsin 
common by the whole commuuity ; for 
which purpose, each workman deposits 
his salary in a public chest. The articles 
manufactured in the Moravian establish 
ments are greatly valued; and, though 
sold at a high price. they are yet much 
sought after. 

In the course of 1806, among, the 
deaths in this extensive empire, there 
were— 

1 between 145 and 150 years of age, 





1 180 and185 — 

4 —— 125 and i:0 _ 

6 —— 120 and12z5 _- 

32 ——- 115anu120 -— 
26 ——- 110and1i5 —-— 
c6 —— 105andi110 —-— 
187 —— 100and105 —-—— 
1184 -— 95audi00 _=_—— 


SWEDEN. 

The History of Greece, by Goldsmith, 
has been recenuy translated into the 
Swedish language, by A. Gar. SILVER 
STOLFE. 

A Grammar of the Russian Language 
has lateiy been published m Sweden by 
GRO ING, as has also Baron HenMeELiy’s 
Map of the Governments of Gothenburg 
and Bohus. 

DENMARK, 


Dr. Fryornerne, of Iceland, bas sent 
to the Society of Rural Economy of Co 
penhagen, a memoir on the possibility of 
convert ng the se elang (a marine plant, 
which abounds in the sea that washes the 
shore of that island and other parts of the 
Danish dominions) into food fit for man 
If the -feans proposed for this purpose 
should ;rove successful, he will have the 
satisfaction of conferring an incstimable 
benefit on Teeland, a country so ill pro 
vided with alimentary productions, that 


all the precantions of Government ae, 7 


sometimes found ineffectual to preserve 
the habitants from the horrors of far 
mine, Ihtherto the sectang has been 


Norway for making kelp. 


A life 


used in Denmark only for fuel, and 4 
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A Life Boat, improved in Denmark by 
Captain Sa# Linc, has been seat to Pe- 
tersburgh, aud .t is intended to construct 
several ov the same wmudel, in the icussan 
ports. 

A new Map of the Feroe Is!ands has 
appeared in Deum uk, constructed by 
M. Logververn, a distinguished naval 
viticer. It comprehends a space trom 
latitude 61° 25' to latitude 629 25’, and 
there is annexed to it a miaure aud inte- 
resus description of this litte knuwa 
part of the Danish dominions. 

The Theatre Royal at Copenhagen, in 
the course of 1306, had 158 performances; 
uinouy the pieces represeuted were nine 
trinsiations, aad only one original Danish 
comedy, by Professor Sander, eatitled 
Vhe Hospital. 

A clergyman of Nykoebing, has given 
the deseription of a Danisi Isiand, the 
namo of which is scarcely Kuown to the 
Daues themselves, This isiaud ts called 
Mors, and is situated in the vorth east 
part of Jutland, and formed by tne great 

Guiph of Lunfiord, which peuetrates ito 
the mterior of the penmsula. its popu- 
lation amounts to 8,190, who speak a 
language peculiar to themselves, a Glos- 
sary of which has lately been published, 
containing 700 words not known else- 
where. 

An Institution for the Deafand Dumb 
has tor several years been established at 
Kiel, with good success. Another institution 
of this narure is now establishing at Co- 
poeaarns at the expence of Government, 

t will consist of three teachers, besides 

one fentale teacher, and ftoriy pupils. 
Seventy rix dollars (141 ) are to be paid 
annually for every pupil, which will be 
detrayed by the pupils themselves, or 
their parents, when they can atford it, 
otherwise by the poor-chest of the dis- 
trict to which they belong. Dr Cast- 
BERG, who has travelled two years to in- 
spect the best institutions of this kind in 
Furope, and wha has laid down the plan 
fur this establishment, is appointed the 
head teacher of this institution. 

| GERMANY. 

Professor Borttrigtr continued last 
Winter, at Dresden, his Archeological 
Lectures with the success that might 
justiy be exvected to attend so learned 
au antiquary. In general, the taste for 
literature, which the disastrous events 
wt the war had disturbed but not ex- 
tinguished, begins tu revive in that ca- 
pital of the newly created kingdom of 
Saxony, A Trans aion of the Lusiad 


+f Camocus, by MM. Kean afd Winx- 
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trex, has lately been published there, 
Wiich eviuces mnuch accuracy aud pueue 
cal ta ent, 

Tue Chevalier von Hocetemotter, of 
Vieuna, who wall set out, ia tue ead of 
Noveinber, to travel in the Hast, tur the 
purpose of elucidating the uatural history 
of the horse, has olfered his service to 
the Agricultural Soc.ely of Copenhagen, 
to receive querics respecting atural lise 
tury in general, and other subjects. 

Mr. Councillor Severecrr conuaues 
to observe tue wewly discovered planet. 
He has calculated, by approximation, the 
orbit of that p.auet, froin observations 
made at Munich up to tue Ist of May. 
Ilis couclusioas aver, that its mean mu- 
tion is greater than that of Juue, of Ce- 
res, and of Vailas; that the excentricity 
of its orbit is greater tuaa that of Ceres, 
and less than that of Juno and Pallas; 
that the inclination is likewise less than 
that of the three other planets, as well 
as its mean distance from the Sun; that 
it is the eleventh principal planet of our 
Solar system, and that i moves betwixt 
Bias and Japiter. 

M. scuraeuc, arespectable bookseller 
at Vienna, las just pablisted in that city, 
a iListery of Wailaciaa, in modera Greek; 
translated frum a manuscript mentioued 
by Engeil in his History of Moldavia, 
printed at Halle im 1804, 

Dr. Join Reid’s excellent Treatise on 
Consuin. tion, intely published, has been 
transiated intu Ger.wan by Or, HeLarers- 
Hausen, of Neustadt, in the duchy of 
Saxe-Cohury. 

Vhe frst. aumber of a Collection of 
Puison0a Pianis, engraved on stone, the 
anpearauce of the orints being equal to 
that of wel. executed wooed cuts, has been 
recently publishes at Ratisbon. Thus 
number couiaus ten plates, and the ge 


~nerne and speciac ciuaracters of the fol- 


lowing plants are po ited out; viz. dco- 
nitune nopellus, woli’s bane; anemone 
pratensis, meadow ancinvue; caltha pa- 
lustris, marsh maryzold; delyhiniun sia- 
physagria; helleborus fetidus, bear’s foot; 
hei/ccorus niger, blacs lchebore; ranun- 
culus flummula, smal spear-wort; and 
ficarta acris, and scelerata, The author 
of this work, M. Keyser, has added a 
chanter oy the methods of discover.ag an 
accuinulation of mephitic gas in any situs 
ation, and tne best means of dissipating 
it with safety. 
FRANCE, 

The French have luely been success 
ful in naturaizing cotton anu indige in 
theiz southern provinces, and their ate 


tention 
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tention is now directed to the New Zea- 
land flax, phormium tenex, ot phormium 
tertile, of the botanists. Captain Cook 
first discovered this plant, which unites, 
in a superior degree, the useful qualities 
of the hemp and flax of Europe. It is 
now cultivated with success in Nortolk 
Island; and Captain Baudin, in his late 
voyage round the woud, brought trom 
thence nine plants to France. Under 
the care of Lhouin, these have brought 
their sceds to maturity, and scedlings 
have been since sent to the departments 
ot Seine Inferior, Herault, La Drome, 
Le Var, and to the island of Corsica. 
The yourg plants-are found to thrive well 
in the most southern of these provinces. 

M. Cassas has presented the Parisian 
public with a new kind of extbition, It 
consists of plaster-models of the most ce- 
lebrated ancient edifices, of different 
Kinds of architecture. These models are 
in number 74, and are arranged under 
the divisions of Egyptian, Indian, Per- 
sian, Grecian, Etruscan, Cyclopean, Cel- 
tic, and Roman architecture. 

M. Vauagve ty, Professor of Chemis- 
try im the Museum of Natural History at 
Paris, has analyzed various specimeus of 
ore from the famous silver mine of Gua- 
dal-Canal, in Estremadura, and disco- 
vered in them plauna, united with silver, 
copper, iron, antimony, arsenic, lead, 
and sulphur, sometimes amounting to 
one-tenth of the mass. 

M. Lersovux, of Paris, has just finished 
a model of a colossal statue of General 
Desaix, which is intended to be cast in 
bronze, aud placed on the pedestal in 
the Place des Victoires. It is universally 
judged to be the master-piece of ihis 
sculptor, who, although in his 70th year, 
appears to retain all the vigour aud spirit 
of youth. 

The ninth number of a Collection of 
the Mastei-pieces of Ancient Architec- 
ture, Sculpture, and Pamting, just pub- 
lished ut Paris, contains seven plates, 
tice of which represent as many of the 
eight beautiiul figures on the Temple of 
as Winds at Athens: they are Libs, the 
South-east ; wtphyrus, the West: and 
Scwwon, tne North-west, The other four 
display the uv less celebrated monument 
ot Ly sicrates, Vulvarly known as the Lan- 
thorn of Demosthenes, with the plan 
elevation, &c. , 

HOLLAND, 


A recent statisiical account of Holland, 
states the population of that county 


y to 
AtouRt to two outtlions, 


| | s, A imuch greater 
preporuon to the soil thaa is iound 
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in any other country. The national ye.” 


venues are stated at 150 millions of fle 


rins. The foreign fisheries are very much | 4 


decayed, and the whaie-fishery, which i, 


to support 15,000 individuals. The her. 
ring and cod-tisheries are still of muc, 


importance to the prosperity of Holland, © 


though other nations have obtained » 
large a share in this species of industry, 


Holland, a country where medicine has | 
been taught with such success, does no, > 
possess re work, the object of whichis — 


to apply physical science to the interpre. 
tatiun of the laws. For the purpose of 
supplying this desideratum, Dr. Rests. 
LOOT, an eminent physician, has been 
engaged, during the last four years, in 
collecting materials from all the medical 
writers who bad peculiarly devoted their 
talents to this branch of study; such as 
Frank, Arnemann, uid Plenck, in Ger. 
many; Foderé and Mahon in France; 
Vesace and Cardile in Italy, &c. As 
the Work is chiefly intended for the 
learned, the Doctor has written it in the 
Latin language. 
known abilities of the author. and the 
luminous developement of ail the parts 
of his subject, it is confidently expected 


that it caunot fail meeting with the ap ~~ 


probation of the Dutch public and go- 
vernment, as the most complete treatise 


that has yet appeared, on Medical Juris 
prudence. 


ITALY. 


Printing presses are ordered to be este | 7 
blished in all the great towns of the king 7 


dom of Naples, and the bishops have 


been invited to see that they are in actly 


vity throughout every province. 

There has been discovered at Monte- 
fiascone, in a field adjoining the bigs 
road, a small cavern cut in the rock. 
The proprietor of the ground having de 
scended into it, found two dead bodies 


stretched upon a table of stone, appa | 


rently in good preservation, but which 
crumbled mto dust as soon as they were 
touched. Upon another table were placed 
several vessels of earth and metal, which 
have been sent to Rome, in order to be 
placed in the Museum of Antiquities be 
longing to the Vatican Library. je 
‘The King ot Naples (Jo-eph Bona 
parte), by a decree dated ‘17th March, 
has instituted a uew Academy of Histor 
and Antiquities, which is to comsist 
forty incmbers. ‘The first twenty are NO 
minated by the ling; and these twenty 
are to present to him, for his choice 
three names, for each of those wanted " 
coppice, 
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complete the above number. The King 
appoints & —— secretary, and the 
Acndemy has the power to elect a pre- 
sident for three months. ‘The directors 
of the Museum, of the fowller excava- 
tions, and of the royal press, are always 
to be members. The Minister of the 
Royal Household will wnnually allot to 
the Academy 8000 ducats, to be tor cur- 
rent expences, &c. and 2000 for prizes 
_to the authors of four works, which, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the Académy, 
shall be most deserving of such a reward, 
There will be a grand meeting every year, 
when the prizes are to be distributed, aud 
analyses of the works read. ‘The Acade- 
my may nominate a correspondent in 
each of the fourteen provinces of the 
kingdom. ‘The members will enjoy the 
privilege of being admitted to Court, 
The first meeting was held on the 25th 
of April. The King, after having re- 
ceived the oaths of the members, pro- 
nounced an oration replete with expres- 
sions of the lively interest he takes in the 
Jabours of the learned men thus brought 
together. M. Francescu Daniele, the 
perpetual secretary, m his reply, gave a 
sketch of the glorious epoch, when Na- 
ples was the cradle of the arts aud the 
Ecichces, 
SPAIN. 

Don Pepro pre Escata has recently 
completed bis Universal Traveller in 43 
volumes, It comprises the best Voyages 
aud Travels in all countries, either at 
large or in abstract. The same author is 
énvaged on Travels in Spa‘n. 

The Court of Madrid has prohibited, 
according to ancient edicts, the introduc- 
tion into Spain of Journals in the Spanish 
language, which are printed at Bayonne 
and at Paris, 

Don Juan Lopez has translated and 
commented on such parts of the Geogra- 
phy of Strabo as refer to Spain. 

TURKEY. 

Basti, a Greek physician, has printed, 
at the Patriarchal Press of Constanti- 
nople, a Collection of Letters, as a model 
for the epistolary style in modern Greek. 
In this collection are several letters of 
Alexander Mainacoriato, the celebrated 
Minister of the Porte, and also of his son 
Nicholas, Prince of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia. It likewise contains notices of 
sevéral learned Greeks. 

EAST INDIES. 

Dr. ANDERSON, Physician-General and 
President of the Medical Board at Ma- 
ras, has made putiic some-bizhly inte- 
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resting facts respectiig the prdgress of 
vaccination in India, He declares, that 
no serious alarm has been caused by the 
small-pox in that vast extent of country 
which is now subject to Great Britain in 
India, since the introduction of vaccine 
inoculation; nor has the vaccine matter, 
although transferred trom one hwman 
subject to another for fonr or five years, 
produced any other disease. The cuwe 
pox, under the direction of the Presi- 
deucy of Madras, has resisted the test 
of 1500 varioicus inoculations. Some ef 
the native chicts begin to countenance 
vaccination, and even submit their own 
persons to the practice: and ‘Dr. A. ew- 
tertains little doubt but the vaccine lan- 
cet will soon be as familiar to the Hin- | 
dous as the plough or the shuttle. There 
had been 429,821 persons: successfully 
vaccinated in that presidency and-its de- 
pendencies, between. the beginning of 
September 1802, and the end of Muy 
1805, at the expence of 55,865 star pa- 
godas. Of these, 2,816 had been subse- 
quently inoculated for the smailepox, 
which they all resisted. In .the same: 
presidency, from September .1,- 1805, to 
August 31, 1806, there had been 178,074 
other persons vaccinated, of whom 
101,762 were males, and 76,512 feinales. 
AMERICA. 

An Official Account of the Voyage of 
Discovery up the Missouri, undertaken 
by order of the American Governmeut, 
by Captains Lewis and Crarke, is in 
great forwardness, and will shortly make 
its appearance in London. 

Dr. B. S. Barron, Professor of the 
Materia Medica in the University of 
Pennsylvania, is about to publish Ele- 
ments of Zoology; or, Outlines of the 


Natural History of Animals. 


An edition of Mr. Burke’s Works is in 
the press, and will soon be ready for pub- 
lication, 

Dr. ‘Tonave® has lately published an 
Account of the Country on the South 
Shore of Lake Erie ; including a brief dee 
scription of the climate, soil, productions, 
commerce, and manufactures of that 
district. 

The Culex of Virgil, with a translation 
into English verse, by Luctus M. Srr- 
sEant, has lately been published. 

An Experimental Enquiry into the 
Chemical and Medical Properties of the 
Statice Lemonium of Linngwus, has lately 
been published at New York, by Vateze 
TINE Mort, President of the American 
Orsenlapian Society. 

L, “i : Dr. 
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Dr. Hosacx, Professor of Botany and 
the Materia Medica in Columbia Col- 
lege, and_F. L. S. of London, has re- 


‘cently printed a Catalogue of Plants cone 


tained in the Botanic Garden at Elgin, 
near New York. 

Colonel Trewsutt, of New York, 
proposes to publish by subscription, two 
small prints, one representing the Death 
of General Warren at the Battle of Bune 
ker’s Hill; the other, the Death of Ge- 
neral Montgomery at the Attack of 
Quebec. , 

The Society of Concord in the ‘late 
Dutch colony of Surinam, has published 
a volune of Memoirs on Agriculture. 

A Weekly Newspaper is established at 
St. Louis, under the ttle of The Mis- 
souri Correspondent and Illinois Gazette. 

The coffee plant was introduced trom 
the island of Cuba into Florida, about 
It has succeedey be- 
youd all expectation, and is supposed 
will furnish, at no great distance of time, 
a new and unportant article of export. 

A Physical and Medical Society has 


been established at West Point, on Hud- * 


son River, under the auspices of Mr. 
JeFrEnson and the Secretary of State. 
Colonel Witttams, of the Artillery, is 
President of this Society, the principal 
object of which is the improvement of 
the art of war. 

Dr. Mrvcuttt has published some 
Observations (which had been communi- 
cated to him by a traveller) on the Prac- 
ucability of catting a Navigable Canal 
through the Isthmus of Panama, which 
the Spanish Government has long repre- 


_—_—oOo- a ——— 


sented as impracticable, on -account gf 
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the waters of the Pacific being more ed. 


vated than those of the Atlantic Ocem, 
But it would appear, from the accouns 
given’ by this traveller, that political mo. 
tives, and not natural obstacles, har 
most strongly opposed the execution of 
an idea, which: the bare inspéction of 
the map of America cannot fail to su. 
gest to the mind, however little addictei 
to the forming of projects. 

Mr. JeErFERSON, President of the United 
States, possesses several busts made by h. 
dians, The human form extends to the 
middie of the body, and the figures are 
nearly of the natural size. The lineaments 
are strongly marked, and such as are 
culiar to the copperecoloured aboriginal 
inhabitants of America: among others, is 
one of them representing an aged s 
vage, in which the wrinkles and look are 
very expressive. ‘These busts were founl 
by some labourers digging at a place 
called Palmyra, on the river Tennessee. 
It is not known of what materials they 
are mate: some are of opinion, that they 
have been cut with a-chissel, or shan 
instrument, out of a solid stone; other 
think that they have ~been moulded o 
shaped of a soft composition, and after 
wards baked. ‘The substance 1s e 
tremely hard. Ithas not been ascertained 
whether they are idols, or only images 
of distinguished men. Tt will be anim 
teresting object of research for antique 
ries, to discover who were the ancestor 
of the present Indians, capable of exe 


cuting such a good resemblance of the ~ 


human head, face, neck, and shoulders 
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REPORT OF DISEASES, 


ay 


In the public and private-Practice of one of the Physicians of the F insbury Dispensary 
Jrom the 20th of June to the 2ath of July. 
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betrays equally a want of humanity, and 
of an acquaintance with the principles of 
human nature. 

The mind of a man may be bruised, or 
broken, as well as any limb of his body ; 
and the injury, when it occurs, is not so 
easy of reparation, A morbidly tumnid 
fancy caunot, like most other swellings, 
be made speedily to subsidec—An intel- 
lect out of jomt cannot be set with the 
same facility as a dislocated bone; nor 
can those deep and often hidden ulcera- 
tiens that arise from mental distemper or 
disorganization, be healed with the same 
degree of readiness or certainty, as those 
more palpable sores which occur upoo 
the surface of the body. 

Ou this account it is that a micro- 
scopical observation, and an unwinking 
vigilance, are inperiously required in 
watching the incessantly varying move- 
ments, and i inspecting the too exqui- 
sitely deticate and tender texture of a 
disordered and highly-wronght imagina- 
tivi). 

One thing is certain, that in the ma- 
nageiuent of such maladies, tenderness is 
better than torture, kindness more eifec- 
tual than constraint. 

Blows, and the strait waistcoat, are 
often, it is to be feared, too hastily ap- 
plied, It takes less trouble to fetter a 
person by meaus of cords, than by the 
assiduities of sympathy or affection. 

Nothing has a more favourable and 
commanding influence over one disposed 
to mania or melancholy, than an exhibi- 
tion oi friendship or philanthropy; ex- 
cepting, indeed, in such cases, and in 
that stage of the disease in which the 
miud has been hardened and almost bru- 
talised by having, in the first instance, 
been the subject of coarse and humiliate 
ing treatment. Where there exists a con- 
stitutional. inclination towards insanity, 
there is in general to be observed a more 
than ordinary susceptibility to resentment 
at any act that offers itself in the shape 
of an injury or an insult, 

Pride is the strongest feature in the 
plysiognomy of madness. 

Several cases of asthina have occurred; 
one of them unequivocally originated from 
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an exposure to a sudden variation of ex- 
ternal temperature; which, more esja> 
cially when combined with licentious ar 
too luxurious living, is by fur the most 
frequent cause of this disease: a disease 
equally painful in its parexysms, and 
fearful in the prospect of its ultumate 
conclusion. 

Boerhaave states, that in Holland, 
where the wherries, when the bell rings, 
are punctual in their departure to & mou- 
nent, passengers who arrive too late free 
quently run to be in time for the boat, 
heat themselves exceedingly, and bathed 
in sweat enter the vessel, where they 
take their scat expused to the stroke of 
the cold winter’s blast. The cousequence 
of this indiscretion, he remarks, 1s most 
often asthma, which terminates in dropsy 
of the chest. 

Cases of pulmonary consumption have 
for some months past been gradually mul- 
uplying under the Reporter’s eye. This 
formidable fue to the welfare of our phy- . 
sical frame, more especially as we are 
situated and exposed on our insular spot, 
seems, if not checked in its hasty and 
incessantly expanding growth, at no per 
haps very distant period, to threaten al 
most universal destruction or decay. 

The progression of this so insinuating 
a malady, may be attributed to an insut- 
ficient acquaintance with, or too late a 
solicitude concerning, the rules and me- 
thods of prevention; which in the pro- 
vince of medical as well as of moral phi- 
losophy, are infinitely more deserving of 
study than attempts, so often inetticient, 
at regeneration or cure. It is the germ 
only of the evil which the exercise of art, 
or the application of science, can eradi 
cate or destroy. After it has been ak 
lowed to reach the fullness of its size, 
and the maturity ef its strength, no ener- 
gy or skill can arrest it¢ march, of resist 


effectually its fatal depredation. 


The infant disease seldom throws aside 
the mask of innocency, until it has grown 
too vigorous to be overpowered. 


J. Retm 


Grenville-street, Brunswick-square, 
July 26, 1807. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS IN JULY. 


Containing oficial and authentic Documents. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. : 
N Friday, the 26th of June, the new 
Parliament met for the first time, 
wien the following speech was read from 
the Throne by the Lords Commissioners ; 


My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


We have it in command from his Majesty 


to state to you, that, having deemed it ex- 
ped.ent to recur to the sense of his people, 
his Majesty, in conformity to his declared 
intention, has lost no time in causing the pre- 
sent parliament to be aflembled. 

His Majesty has great satisiaction in ac- 
quainting you that, since the events which 
led to the dissolution of the last parliament, 
his Majesty has received, in numerous ed- 
dresses trom his subjects, the warmest assu 
rances of their affectionate attachment to his 
person and government, and of their firm re- 
solution to support him, in maintaining the 
just rights of his crown and the true princie 
ples o: the const tution ; and he commands us 
to express his entire confidence, that he shall 
experience in all your del.berations a determi- 
nation to afford him an equa ly loyal, zea eus, 
und altectionate support under all the arduous 
circumstances of the present time. 

We are commanded by his Majesty to in- 
ferm \ou, that his Majesty’s endeavours 
have been most anxiously employed for the 
purpose of drawing closer the ties by which 
his Majesty is connected with the powers of 
the continent ; of assisting the efforts of those 
powers against the ambition and oppressions of 
France ; of forming such engagements as may 
ensure their continued co-operation; and of 
e tablishing that mutual contidence and con- 
Cort, soessential, under any course of events, 
to the restoration ef a solid and permanent 
peace in Europe. 

It would have afforded his Majesty the 
greatest pleasure to have been enabled to in- 
tog you, that the meditation undertaken by 
iis) Majesty for the purpose of preserving 
peace between his Majesty's ally the Empe- 
ror of Russia and the Sublime Porte iad 
proved effectual tor that jimportant object 3 
his Majesty deeply regrets the failure of that 
mediation, accompanied as it was by the c's 
&ppointment of the efforts of his Majesty's 
squudron im the sea of Njarmora, and Pa 
€\ as it has since been by the losses wiiicty 
have been sustained by his galtant troops in 
Evypt. 

Fits Majesty could not but lament the ex- 
tension of hostilities in any cuarter, which 
$wula create @ diversion ia the war so ta- 
Vourabic to the views of France; but fe. 
menting WM especially in the instance of a 


power with which his Majesty Las been 


so 
ci 


ely connected, and which has been su re- 
Gently ussevied ius its protection azainst the 


eucreachments of France, to the signal ang 
successful interposition of his Majesty's 
arms. 

His Majesty has directed us to acquaine 
you, that he has thought it right to 
such measures as might best enable him, in 
concert with the Emperor of Russia, to take 
advantage of any favourable Opportunity for 
bringing the hostilities in which they are en. 
gaged against the Sublime Porte to a concly. 
sion, consistent with his Majesty’s honour, 
and the interests of his ally. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

His ‘‘ajesty has ordered the estimates for 
the current year to be laid before vou, and 
he relies on the tried loyalty and zeal of his 
faithful Commons to make such provision for 
the public service. as well as for the further 
application of tne sums which were granted in 
the last Parliament, as may appear to be ne- 
cessary. And his Majesty bearing constantly 
in mind the necessity of a careful and econo- 
mical Administration of the pecuniary re- 
suurces of the country, has directed us to 
express his hopes that you will proceed, with. 
out delay, in the pursuit of those enquiries 
connected with the public economy, which 
engaged the attention of the last Parliament. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

His Majesty commands us to state te you 
that he is deeply impressed with the peculiar 
importance at the present moment of cherish- 
ing a smrit of union and harmony amongst 
his people; such a spirit will most effectually 
promote the prasperity of the Country a 
home, will give vigour and efficacy to its 
councils and its arms abroad, and can alone 
enable his Majesty under the blessing of Peor 
vidence to carry on successtully the great 
cufttest in which he is engaged, or finally to 
conduct it to that termination which his Ma- 
jest’s moderation and justice have ever led 
him to seek—-2 peace in which the honour 
and intercsts of his kingdom can be secure, 
and in which Europe and the world may hope 
tor independence and repuse. 

Dispatches, of which the following isa 
copy, have been received by Viscount 
Castlereagh, one of his Majesty’s princip: 
secretaries of state, from Major General 
Alexander M’ixenzie Fraser, command- 
ing his Majesty’s troops in Egypt. . 
Camp, Baficrn Heights, Alexandria, 

sipril 255 3807. 
1 have the honour of reporting to yous 
that I yesterday ieturned to this position 
with the remaiis of the army lately under 
my command. The events which have at 


Sir, 


tended the service on which that army has 
been engaged, have been of a peculiar natures 
and the result has been as peculiarly unfor- 

I feei it therefore to be incumbent 


upon 


Cunate, 


[Augsy, 
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upon me, in justification of my own conduct, 
and in justice to those brave men who have 
“been my compapions in arms, to intrude up- 


on your attention a morse than ordinary de- 
tail of our proceedings. 1 had the honour of 


> stating in my last, that the expectation of the 


junction of the Mamelukes had chiefly in- 


duced me to persevere in the attack of Ro- 


setia: every exertion was continued to be 


made by such artillery as we could command, 


in reducing the enemy to surrender, but with- 
out effect: the mistaken ground upon which 
we were acting respecting the Mamelukes, 
and the general deception of our informers 
were now about to become manifest. On the 
19th, the enemy left his position opposite Ha- 
met, crossing the river near Elfine, establishe 
ed himsclf there. He advanced from Dibet 
against Hamet on the same day, and attacking 
Major Vogelsang’s position on the left, was 
tepuifed with loss; a diversion was made at 
the same time at Rosetta, in a sortie against 
the left of our hines, by about eighty cavalry 
and 2co infantry: the 35th regiment and 
the dragoons were engaged; they repulsed 
the enemy with much spirit, and druve him, 
as usual to his walis. The 35th had in this 
attair two killed and 14 wounded. I[ this 
evening detached the light companies of the 


ae 35th and of De Rolie’s to the post of El Ha- 


met under the command of Captain Tarleton 
of the former. His orders were to drive the 
enemy across the Nile, either during that 
night, or early next morning. On attempt- 
ing tocfiect this service on the 20th, the 
enemy was tcund to be powerful in cavalry, 
and Captain Tarleton retired. 3 must here 


State the nature of the position of Hamet: 


from Lake Edko to the Nile is an isthmus 
about two miles anda half in extent, varying 
according to the depth of water in the lake. 
The remains of a deep canal with high banks 
extend from the river nearly two thirds across 
this isthmus; the banks command the plain on 
either side. ‘she village of Hamet is on the 
Suuthern side of the canal, about half way 
across 5 its inbabitants were friendly to us. 
On the banks of the Nile, and at Hamet, 
are the only two regular passes through the 
banks of the canal. At each of these was 
posted a gun, and a proportion of Major Vo- 
elsang’s detachment. From the termina- 
tion of the canal to the lake is a plain, passi- 
ble by cavalry. A picquet guarded this flank. 
As Captain Tarleton retreated, he divided his 
detaciiment; he directed the march of his 
Own company to the left position, and sent 
the De Koli’sy reinforced to 100 rank and 
file, to Hamet village. While crossing the 
Plain, the latter detachment, under Captain 
Keinack’s orders, was suddenly attacked by 
200 Cavalry, amd as it should appear, was 
with little opposition routed; «two-thirds 
Were Cut in picces. Report of this reaching 
me by eleven o'clock in the forenoon, I de- 
tached Lieutenant-Colonel M’Leon with two 
Companies of the 7$th regiment, one of the 
35¢d, a picquet of dragoens yader Captain 
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Delancy, and a sia pounder, to reinforce the 
post, amd take the command. Two more 
companies followed in the afternoon, with a 
day’s provision for his whule fosce, ammuni- 
tion, é&c. al) which atmved safely. On the 
arrival of the reinforcement, the enemy re- 
tired towards Dileg, and I received assurance 
from the Lieutenant Colonel before sup set, 
of the perfect security of his past ; he had 
detached three companies, the dragoons, and 
a three-pounder, under Captain Tarlton’s or- 
dets, to the plains on the sight, and had re- 
inforced the ceutre post by,a company of the 
35th regiment ; the average strength of these 
companies were 60 rank and file. 

During the day the enemy made no moves 
Ment against our lines at Rosetta, but sent 
reinforcements to Hamet from the town, by 
the right bank of the Nile. I visited the 
post of Hamet during the night of the 2oth, 
and had the good fortune to escape the ene- 
my’s cavalry, who had turned Captain Tarle- 
ton’s position at sun-set, to the nymber ef 
150. Having reconnoitred the line of de» 
fence, which [ found to be weak in many 
parts, and very extensive, | confirmed my for- 
mer instructions to Lieytenant-Colignel M’ 
Leod, viz. that he should defend the post to 
the utmost, but if likely to be forced or turne 
ed by a numerous cavalry, that he should con- 
centrate and appuyer himself upon the lake; 
that if this was not feasible, he should fall 
back on the main army. I at the same time 
concerted measures for a general. retreat oa 
the succeeding night, unless cergain intelli- 
gence of the Mamelukes should arrive on she 
2ist. Although he had one third of my 
force under his orders, I gave him reason tu 
expect a reinforcement of 89 men aiore, with 
ammunition, on the ensuing morning. About 
seven o’clock on the morning of the 24st, J 
received the following express from him :=—- 
‘* The cavalry were not to be scen this morn- 
ing; but, to my utter astonishment, from 60 
to 70 large germs, and a large brig, are now 
coming down the Nile upon us. Ido not know 
what to say of this; it appears, undoubtedly, 
a reinforcement to the enemy, and one of 
considerable magnitude. 1 take it for grante 
ed they have gun- boats among them. I must 
make preparation, and be ready to retire upon 
you 3 jet me know as soun as possible.” My 
auswer, immediately dispatched, was not ree 
ceived, the dragoon being unable to pene- 
trate to the post. The reinforcement also, 
which had marched under the orders of your 
Aideede Camp, Captain A’Court was obliged 
to return. Nota moment was to be lost in 
breaking up from the position before Rosetta, 
and in supporting the Hamet detachment. 
The advance upon us of a strong body of ca- 
valry in that direction, prevented my detache 
ing a single carps to their relief, and it was 
necessary that the whole army should move 
together. The field guns were first with- 
drawn from the batteries; all caincls were 
laden with ammunition aad indispensibie 
stores ; the carsonades and morta nent 9p 
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their fire on thé town to the last moment 
that could be spared, and were then destroyed 
and buried; all spare ammunition and stores 
were set fire toand blown up. The picquets 
remained in their fleeches until che ficid- 
train, the wounded, and the stores were as- 
s“mbied in the plains, under the charge of 
the 78ch and De Roll’s regiment, which 
formed a square round them. The brave 
4cth then retreated foilowea by the picquets: 
‘Pre enemy, saliying from the town in ail 
directions, surrounded our square; but the 
bold front which the 3¢th kept, undef the 
command of Captain Riddle, and the flanking 
osition of the light infantry battalton, under 
tajor O'Keefe, on the heights of Abouman 
Coury prevented him making any tmpression, 
Nothing could surpass the steadiness of the 
froops you had entrusted (o my commaid. 
The 33d regiment fired oy its wings and pla- 
doons retiring, and the 78th, with its front 
tank kneeling, as during the movements of 
@ field day. Under the directions of Colonel 
Oswald, who regulated the prececdings in 
the rear, I felt confident of the good conduct 
ot the whole. About ten o’clock our little 
army advanced across the sandy plain, ina 
direction for the Lake Edko, and the right of 
the Hamet position. We arrived there about 
ome o'clock, under continual fire, and atter a 
Sui'ry march our loss wes not, however, cons 
tigerabley the greater body or the enemy be- 
ing kept at a distance, by the fire of our artil- 
Jery from the flanks of the square. ‘To my 
Smpfise, not an individual of the Hamet de- 
tachment joined us on this march, nor could 
firing be heard in that direction 5 our lust ac- 
count of their proceedings lett thom warmly 
engaged near to the village of Hamet on the 
Rosetta side. Failing to meet them on the 
shore of the lake, it was necessary, im some 
Measure, to retrace our steps, and te look for 
them ne wer to E} Hamet. This could be ef- 
frcted by gaining some sand hil!s, which 
were about a mile or Qur lett. Our march 
Wes accordingly Girected towards them, the 
hehe infantry now leading the front of the 
Syuare, auvaneed with activi.y, and the ene 
my who occupicrd them, dispersed in ell di- 
fections. From these hills, which com- 
‘etely commanded a view of the pliia and 
flamet position. the enemy were scen to be 
im possession of the latter, and not any ape 
pearance Of our detachment in the former, 
M was apparent they had either elfectes a see 
parate retreat to Ecko, or been completely 
Schated 53 
Grr all cvcumstances, that the army should 
Continue Ws orginal retreat. This was re- 
fumed in t+ sane good order as before; the 
lett ber g "hanked by the 


¢ lake, the enemy 
Ceased (0 pursue us. Our casualties during 


this retreat did moc exceed fitty kiiled and 
wourded, aud none were captured. Tie loss 


tn enther Case it was advisable, une 


of our enemy was Consiverable, but we made 
fo prisoners. By sun-set we arrived at the 
. denn. Lie temant Lilly, with his usual ac- 
Btvity, ond ta consequence uf my express to 
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visions and stores. Having left our wounded 
and our twelve pounder on board germs here, 
and reireshed the army, we advanced to Eako, 
and took up our former position about two in 
the morging. On the 22d the whole of the 
stores which were at Edko were safely em. 
barked for the Caravansera, when the army 
marched fur that post, and arrived in the af- 
ternoon without opposition. On the succeed. 
ing day the troops embarked for Avoukir's 
Wells; the Caravansera was blown up under 
direction of Captain Hailowell. No certain 
intelligence has reacned mie respecting the 
fate of the detachment under Lieutenant Co- 
lonel M’Leod. General report confirms their 
defeat in the forencon of the 24st, and states 
many of tnem to be prisoners. On this] 
will make nocormment. Every stip which 
a sense of duty could dietate was taken, in 
order to secure the post of Hamet; and it 
willy i sincerely trust, appear to you that 
none which pruicnce could suggest were 
vinitted, in order that a junction should be 
formea wih the detachm-nt. Tirat our ane 
fortunate comrades cid their cuty must not 
be doubted, that <li was lost, save honour, 
when they surrendered, must aiso not be 
douoted. 

In closing this letter I am bound to state, 
that | have been ably supported by those who 
were under my orce:s. 

To Colonel Oswald I owe every thing 
that a commander cin owe to h.s second if 
command. To Licutenant Tilly for his ex- 
ertions on the Lake, and to Captaia Nicholls 
for his services at the Caravansera, our army 
was indebted for its uninterrupted supply. 
Wherever naval assitance has been required, 
it has been given, under the able superin- 
tendance of Captain Hallowell, with a zeal 
sv peculiar to our naval operations. in every 
department and to each commanding officer, 
our Country is under much obligation, for tney 
exerted themselves tothe u most. They ail 
deserve that bett-r fortune should have at- 
tenoed their zealous endeavours. 

I have the aonour to inclose a return of 
the killed, woundea, and missing, since the 
19th instant. The missing imply the de 
tachment et Hamet alone, none being mis 
Siag from the main army. 

I have tne honour to be, é&c. 
(Signed) W. Stewart, Brig. Geo. 

Return of killed, wounded, and missing of tbe 
army serving againji Rosetta, from the Agtb 
b9 the List of sdprii, im /us-we, 1807. 

Five rank and file kilied. 1 Captain, 3 
Lieutenants, 10 Serjeams, $5 rank and file, 
7 horfes, wounded 5 1 Lizut. Colonel, 2 Ma 
Jors, 10 Captains, 15 Lieutenants, 4 Ensighss 
2 staff, 30 Serjeants, 15 Drummers, 733 rank 
and Mle, 26 horses, missing. 

Return of prijcners taken by the Encmy, tranf- 
mitted by Major General Fraser, the uth 
May, 1807. 
iwentieth light dragoonse-1 Captain, ' 

Assistant Surgeon, 6 rank aad file.—-Royal 
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Artillery.—-1 Lieutenant, 11 rank and file. 
Gunner Drivers, 5 rank and file.——-1st bat- 
talion 35st regiment, 12 rank and file. —1st 
battalion 35th regiment, 1 Captain, 1 Lieu- 
tenant, 6 Serjeants, 2 Drummers, $4 rank and 
file —2d battalion 78h regiment, 1 Captain, 
4 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 1 Assistant Sur- 
geon, & Serjeants, 2 Drummers, 107 raak 
and file.—-De Roll’s regiment, 2 Majors, 5 
Captains, 3 Lieutenants, 2 Ensigns, 11 5er- 
jeants, 4 Drummers, 197 rank and file.— 
Chasseurs Britanniques, 36 rank and file.— 
Total, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 9 Licutenaats, 
3 Ensigns, 2 Assistant Surgeons, 25 Serjeants, 
3 Diymmers, 435 rank and file. 
POLAND. 

The 78th French Bulletin details six 
dificrent atlairs between the French and 
Allies, fron the 5th to the 12th of June, 
beginning with that of the Sth, in which 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo, was wounded. 
The result of these six actions, deprived 
the Russians of about thirty thousand 
fighting men. The French having takcu 


the Russian magazines at Hei:lsburgh. 
The Bulletin adds, that “ Several thousaud 
quintals of grain, and a great quantity of 
diferent kinds ef provisious, have been 
found in the magazines of that place, 
The French loss i stated af six or seven 
huudred killed, and about two thousand 


wounded; several Generals were killed 


or wounded, and the Grand Duke of 


Bere had two horses shot unger hun, 


Seventy-ninth Bulletin. 
Webiau, Fu ne 17, 1807. 

“ The battles of Spanden, of Lomitten, the 
afiairs of Guttstadt, and Heilsberg were only 
the prelude to greater events. 

“ On the 12th, at four in the morning, the 
French army entered dleilsberg. General ia- 
tour Maubyrz, with his division of dragoons, 
and the brigades of light cavalry, of the Ce- 
nerals Durosnel and Wattier, pursued the ene- 
my, upon che right bank o; the Alls, towards 
Bartenstein , while the corps of the army he- 
gan tu march in different directions ,to outilank 


the enemy, cut off his retreat to Koningsberg — 


and anticipate him coming up with his maga- 
zines. Fortune éavoured this project. 

“© On the 12th, at five in tiie afternoon, 
the Emperor removed his head-quarters to 
Eyluu. The fields were no longer covered 
with ice and snow; fEhey now presented the 
finest prospects in nature, intersected wijh 
beautiful woods and lakes, andj diversified with 
a number Of pretty villages. 

** The Grand Duke of ‘Berg moved tp- 
wards Koning:berg on the 13th, with his ca- 
valry ; Marstiall Davoust followed in his rear 
tosupport nim; Marshal Soult moved towards 
Kreutsburg; Marshal Langies, toward; Dom- 
Mau; and Marshals Ney and Mortier pro- 
@ecded to Lampasciy. 

** Inthe mean while General Late it May 
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bourg wrote, that he had pursued the enemy's 
rear guard; that the Russians abandoned @ 
number of their wounded; that they had evae 
cuated Hartenstein, and continued thejr ree 
treat to Scheppenbeil, along the ieft bank of 
the Alle. The emperor immediately begag 
his march to Friedland. He gave orders ty 
the Grand Duke of Berg, the marshals Soulg 
and Davoust, to maneuvre toward; Koningse 
berg; and with the corps belonging to the 
Marshals Mortier, Ney, and Lannes, the im- 
perial Guard, and the first corps, commanded 
by General Victor, he marcacd to Frigdiang, 
in person. 

« Oy the i3th, the 9th regiment of hugs 
sars entered Friedland, but were driven oyt by 
3000 of the enemy's cavalry. 

‘© On the 14th, the enemv appeared upog 
the bridge of Fricdland. At three in the 
mormipgg the report of canon was beard, 
§ This isa fortunate day (said the emperor) 5 
it is tne anpiversary of tag battle of Marengo.” 
‘The Marsha!s Lannes and Mortier were first 
engaged; they were supported by General 
Crouchy’s division ef draguons, and Genera} 
Nansouty’s culrassiers. Yarious movemengs 
aad different actions took place. The enemy 
were checked, and could not pass the village 
of Posthenem. Uiinking they had only a 
corps of 15,000 before them, they continuca 
their march to fie towasds Koningsberg. 
On this occasion, the French dragoons and 
chirassaers, and the Saxons, made seyeral fine 
charjes; they took thom the enemy four 
pieces of Cannan, 

‘© At five in the afternoon the differeng 
corps of the army wege at their posts; Mar- 
shal Ney upon the right, Marshal Lannes oa 
the centre, Marshall Mortier upon the lefe, 
and General Victor, with the guaid, in res 
gerye. 

‘* The cavalry under Ge eral Grouchy 
supported the lett; Generali Latour May- 
bourg’s divasion of dragoons was in reserve be- 
hind the righty; and General Lahoussaye’s 
cragoons, with the Saxon curriassiers, were in 
reserve in the rearotthe centre In the 
mein while, the enemy had deployed ths 
wuole of hisarmy. His leit was supported 
by the town of Fricdlaad, and his rigat ex- 
tendeda league anda hal: beyond it. 

‘¢ The emperor having rceconnvitred the 
position, was determined to get possession of 
Friedland; lve suddenly changed his tront, 
and causing the rigit tu adyance, he ordered 
the attack to be made by the extremity of the 
sight wing. 

* Achalfafter five Marshal Ney put himself 
in motion; some uischarges irom a batter 
of twenty pieces of cannon were the ra 
Aithe same moment the division of General 
Marenand advanced against the enemy faking 
their route by the st-eple of the church. Ge- 
neral Bisson’s division supported their ler. 
The moment the enemy peiceived that Mas- 
shal Ney had qyitced the wood, where he 
bad at fgst taken a position with his right, 

, they 
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they endeavoured to turn him with several re- 
giments of cavalry, preeeded by a cloud of 
Cossucks. General Latour Maubourg’s divi- 
sion of dragoons formed immediately, advanced 
to the right in full gallop, and repelled the 
enemy's charge. In the mean while General 
Victor orered a battery of thirty pieces of can- 
gun, to be placed in the front of his centre. 
General Sennermont, who commanded this 
batcery, caused it to be moved four hundred 
paces in advance, by which the enemy Sus- 
tained a dread‘ul loss. The different moves 
ments made by the Russians, to effect a diver- 
sion, were useless. 

‘© Marshal Ney, with that coolness and in- 
trepidity peculiar to himself, being a head of 
his echelous, took upon him to direct, in 
person, the most minute details, thus afford- 
ing an example to a corps of the army which 
has always distinguished itself, even among 
the corps of the grand army. Several co 
lumrs of the enemy's infantry that attacked 
Marshal Ney’s right, were charged with the 
bayonet, and driven into the Alle. Several 
thousands found their death in that river, and 
sointe escaped by swinmming. 

«* Pouring the time Marshal Ney’s left 
arrived at the savin which surrounds the town 
of Friedland. The enemy, who had here 
concealed the Russian emperor’s guard in an 
ambuscade, advanced with intrepidity, and 
charged Marsna! Ney’s left. This corps was 
for a moment shaken 5 but Dupont’s division, 
which formed the right of the reserve, march- 
ed against the Russian imperial guard, routed 
them, and made a dreadful slaughter. 

ihe enemy drew several! reinforcements 
from his centre, and other corps in reserve, 
tu detend Friedland. Wain efforts! Friedland 
was jorced, and its stteets covered with dead 
bodies. 

** At this moment the centre, commanded 
by Morshal Lannes, was engaged. The effort 
which tse enemy bad made at the extremity 
of the right of the French, having failed, he 
wished to try a similar operation upon the 
centre. He wus received as mizht be ex- 
pecced, by the brave divisions of Oudinot and 


Verdier, and the Marshals who commanded 
tem 


Phe charges of cavalre and infantry could 
net reta d the march of our columns: al] the 
etforts or Russian bravery were useless. They 
could make no impression, but me. death upon 
the pornts of our ravenets 
** Marshal Mortier, who all the day exhi- 
bited provfs of intrepisity and coolness in 
Maitamumye the lett, then marched forward 
and was anported by the fusiliers of the guard, 
< vmmanded ‘by G.neral Savary. The cae 
Vairy, the intantry, the artillery, every corps 
cistineu's: ed itself. 
** ‘The imperial Guarl, horse a 
ond two ¢.visions of the reserve of 
» Were not eneaved, 
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The Battle of Friedland. 
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ft is no exaggeration to estimate the Number 
killed, on the part of the Russians, from f¢. 
teen to eighteen thousand men. On the part 
of the French, the loss does not exceed five 


hundred killed, and three thousand wounde, 


bate Toe 


We have taken eighty pieces of cannon, ani | 


a great number of caissons. Several colours 
are in our hands. ‘The Russians. have haj 
twenty-five generals killed, taken, ang 


wounded. Their cavalry has suffered aninj. © 


mense loss. 

‘s Thecarabineers and curiassiers, under Ge. 
neral Nansouty, and the different divisions of 
dragoons have distinguishea themselves, Ge. 


neral Grouchy who commanded the cavalry of | 


the left wing, has rendered important services, 
General Drouet, chief of the staff of Marshal 
Lannes corps ; 


Lamotte, of the 4th dragoons; and the Ge. 
neral of Brigade Brun, are wounded. Gene. 
ral Latour Maubourg is wounded in the hand, 
Colonel Desfourneaux, of the artillery, and 
Huten, Ches d’Escadron, first aid-de-camp to 
Gencral Oudinot, are killed. Mouton and 
Lacoste, the emperor’s aides-de-camp, are 
slighty wounded. 

‘© Night did not prevent the pursuit of the 
enemy : he was followed till eleven o'clock, 
During the remainder of the night, the co- 
lumns that were cut off endeavoured to pass 
the Alle, in several fordable places. 

“© On the following day, for the space of 
several leagues, we found calssons, caunon, 
and carriages lost in the river. 

‘¢ The battle of Friedland is worthy to 
be compared with those of Marengo, Auster- 
litz, or Jena. The enemy was numerous, had 
a flue cavalry, and fought with courage. _ 

“6 On the 15th, while the enemy was ¢n- 


General Cohorn; Colon! 7] 
Regnaud, of the 15th of the line; Colon —~ 
Lagonquerre, of the 60th of the line; Colonel | 


EROE met 
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deavouring to rally and retreat to the right © 
bank of the Alle, the French army continued © 


its maneuvres on the left bank, to cut the 
enemy off from Koningsberg. 

“ The heads of the columns arrived a 
Wehlau together; this town is situated at the 
confluence of the Alle and the Pregel. 

“© The emperor's head-quarters were at Pa 
terswalde. 

‘© On the 16th, at day-break, the enemy 
having destroyed all the bridges, availed him- 
self of this obstacle to continue his retrogade 
movements towards Russia. 

‘¢ At eight inthe morning the empero? 
caused a bridge to be thrown over the Pregel; 
and the army was again in its positions. 

** Almost all the enemy’s magazines upo* 
the Alle were burnt by him, or thrown mt 
the water; we know, from what remaiily 
the immense loss which has been sustained: 
In all the villages, where the Russians 
magazines, they burnt them during their te 
a We found at Wehlau more than 9% 
thousand quintals of grain, “ 

“ The tows of + victory of Friedland 
Caused the enemy to abandon Rosine) 
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Marshal Soult entered that city, where we 
have found immense riches; several hundred 
thousand guintals of corn, upwards of twenty 
thousand wounded Russians and Prussians, all 
the warlike stores sent by the English for the 
Kiussians, and among other things, 160,000 
muskets, not unpacked. Thus Providence 
has punished those who, instead of negociating 
with good faith to perfect the s salutary work 
of peace, have made light of it, mistaking 
tue calmness of the conqueror for weakness or 
mpotenes; 

The army here occupies the finest coun- 
try imaginable. The borders of the Pregel are 
rich. din a short time, the magazines and 
cellars of Koningsberg and Dantzic will supply 
us with fresh means of health and abundance. 

The names of the brave men who have 
distinguished themselves, the details of the 
achievements of each of the corps, exceed the 
limits of a bulletin. The staff is occupied in 
cullecting the facts. 

ee Ihe Prince of Neufchatel has given in 
particular prools, in the battle of * Firediand, 
of his zeal and talents. He was several times 
inthe heat of the action, making useful dis- 
positions. 

‘© The enemy recommenced hostilities on 
the Sth. We may estimate the loss he has sus- 
tained In ten days, and in consequence of the 
succeeding operations, at 60,000 men, pri- 
suners, killed, wounded, and disavled. He 
has lost a part of bis artillery, almost all his 
ammunition, and all his magazines upon a line 
upwards of forty leagues in extent. The 
French armies have seldom obtained such great 
success with so little loss.” 

Eightieth Bulletin of the French Grand Army. 
Tilsit, June 19. 

During the time that the French army sig- 
nalised themselves on the ficld of battle at 
Friedland the Grand Duke of Berg arrived 
before Konigsburgh, and took in flank the 
corps of the army commanded by General 
Lestocqa. Onthe 13ch Marshal Soult found 
at Creatzburgh the Prussian rear guard. The 
division of Milhaud’s dragoons made a fine 
chirge, defeated the- Prussian cavalry, and 
took everai pieces of cannon. On the | 4th, 

e enemy wus compelledtoshut himself up in 
Konigsourgh, About noon two of the enemy’s 
columns, which had been cut of ff, ap peareg be- 
fore that place, with a view of entering It. 
Six pieces of cannon, and trom three to four 
ecole men, who com posed this troop, 
Weretakens All the suburbs of Konigsburgh 
razed. A considerable number of pris 
soners were made. ‘Lhe result of these af- 
fulr3is between four and dive thousand prison- 
srs, and fifteen pieces of cannon. 

Va the 15th and 16:h Marshal Souit’s 
Corps was occupied before the entrenchments 


fe 
O° Wonigsvurghys but the advance of the main 


Were 


body of the army towards Wehiuu obliged the 


rvemy (CoO evacuate Konigsburgh, ans this 


pitce teil into our hands. ‘The stores townd 


Two hundred 

large vesseis trom Russia are still all loaded in 

the port, There was much more wine and 
Montury Mac., No. 169. 
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brandy than we had any reason to expect. A 
brigade of the division of St. Hilaire, advanced 
from Pillau, to form the siege of that place 5 
and General Rap) has sent off, for Dantzic, a 
column, ordered to go by the Nehrung, to raise 
before Pillau, a battery which may sbut the 
Haft. Vessels manned by marine: or the guard, 
render us masters of this small sea. On the 
17th the emperor transferred his head quarters 
to the farm of Druckers, near Klein Scho- 
ren. Onthe 18th he advanced them to Szais- 
girron; and on the 19th, at two in the aftere 
noon, he entered Lilsit. The Grand Duxe of 
Berg, at the head of the greater part of the 
light cavalry, some divisions of dragoons and 
cuirassiers, has followed the enemy the three 
last days, and did him much injury. The 
5 h regiment of hussars distinguished itself. 
The Cossacks were repeatedly routed, and 
suffered considerably in their ditterent charges. 
We had a few killed and wounded; among 
the later is the Chef d@’Escadron Picton, aide 
de-camp to the Grand Duke ai Berg. 

After the passage of the Pregel, opposite 
to Wehlau, a drummer was cherged by 
Cossack at full gallop; the Cossack took his 
lance to pierce the drummer, but the latter 
preserved his presence of mind, snatched his 
lance from him, disarmed the Cosseck, and 
pursued him. A singular circumstance, which 
excited the laughter of the soldiers, occurred 
for the first time near Tilsit, where a cloud of 
Cossacks was seen fighting with arrows, We 
were sorry for those who give the preference 
to the ancient arms to.those of the moderns 5 
but nothing is more laughable than the eftect 
of these arms against our muskets. Marshal 
Davoust, at the head of the 3d corps defiled by 
Labia, fell upon the enemy’s rear guard, and 
made 2500 prisoners. Marshal Ney arrived 
onthe 17th at Insterburgh, and there took 
1000 wounded, and the enemy’s magazines 
which were considerable. The woods, the 
villages, are full of straggling Russians, sick 
or wounded. The loss of the Russian army 
is enormous. It has not more than 60 pieces 
of cannon. The rapidity of our.marches pre- 
vents us from being abie as yet to ascertain 
how many pieces we have taken, but it ts 
supposed, that the number exceeds a hundred 
and twenty. 

Near ‘Tilsit, propositions . for an armistice 
was made by the-Prussia sto the Giand Duke 
of Berg, and aiterwarasthe Russian prince, 
Lieutenant-General Labanoff, passed the 
Niemen, and had a con‘erence ior an hour, 
with the Prince of Neutchatel he enemy 
burned, in great baste the bridge of ‘Tilsit, 
over the Niemen, and appeared co be cone 
tinuing his retreat into Russia; we are on 
the connnes of that empiie. The Niemen, 
cpposite Tilsit, is somewhat oroader than the 
Seine. From the le:t bank we see a cioud of 
Cossacks, who form the rear-guard of the 
enemy o. the right bank. —tostisities have 
alreaty ceased What remained ‘o the King 
of Prussia is conquered: that unmortunace 
prince has only in nis power the country si- 
tuate between Niemen and Memes. ine 
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greater part of his army, or rather of the divi- 
sion of his troops, are deserting, being unwil- 
ling to go to Russia. The emperor of Russia 
remained three weeks at Tilsit, with the King 
of Prussia. On receiving advice of the battle 
of Friediand, they both left the place in the 
utmost haste. 


Fighty-second Bulletin of the Grand Army. 
Tilsit, June 22. 

An armistice has been concluded upon the 
proposition of the Russian Gencral. (Here 
follows the armistice.) The French Army 
occupies all the Thalweg of the Niemen, so 
thac there only remains to the King of Bius- 
sia the town and territories of Memel. 

Proclamation of the Emperor and King to the 
Grard Army. 

Soldiers, on the 5th of June we were ate 
tacked in our cantonments by the Russian 
army. The enemy mistook the causes of our 
inactivity. He found, too late, that our re- 
pose was that of the Lion—he regrets having 
disturbed it. 

In the affairs of Guttstadt, Heilsherg, ard 
the ever memorable one Friedland, in ten 
dave campaign, in short, we took 120 pieces 
of cannon, seven standards, killed, wounded, 
or took 60,000 Russians; carried oft all the 
enemy's magazines and hospitals—Konings- 
berg, the S00 vessels that were there laden 
with all sorts of ammunition, 160,000 fusils 
sent by England to arm our enemies. 

From the banks of the Vistula we have 
reached the borders of the Niemen with the 
rapidity of the eagle. You celebrated at 
Austerlitz the anniversary of the Coronation 
—you celebrated this year, in an appropriate 
manner, the battle of Marengo, which put a 
period to the second coalition. 

Frenchmen, you have been worthy of 
yourselves and of me.—You will return to 
France covered with laurels, and after having 
obtained a glorious peace, which carries with 
it the guarantee of its duration, It is time 
that our country should live at rest, secure 
from the malignant influence of England, 
My benefits shal! prove to you my gratitude, 
and the full extent of the love I bear you. 

Eighty fourth Bulletin of the Grand Army. 
% Tilsit, June 24. 

«« The Marshal of the Palace Duroc went, 
on the 23d, to the head quarters of the Rus- 
sian army on the other side of the Niemen, 
to exchange the ratification of the armistice, 

which has been ratified by the Emperor 
Alexander. 

‘On the 24th, Prince Labanotf, having 
demanded an audience of the Emperor, was 
admitted on the same day at two in the after- 
noun; he remained a long time in the cabi- 
net with his Majesty. 

**General Kalkreuth is expected at the 
head quarters, to sign the armistice with the 
King of Prussia. 

‘Oa the sith of June, at four o'clock in 
the morning, the Russians attacked Druezewo 
tw great force. General Claperede sustained 

the enemy's fire. Marshal Massena rushed 
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along the line, repulsed the enemy, and dis. 
concerted their project. The 17th regiment 
ef light infantry maintained its reputationm 
General Montbrun distinguished himself. A 
detachment of the 28:b light infantry, anda 
piquet of the 25th dragoons, put the Cossacks 
to flight. 

‘* All the enterprizes of the enemy against 
our posts on the 11th and s2th turned to their 
own confusion. It is alreacy seen by the 
armistice, that the left wing of the French 
army supports itself on the Carisch Haff at 
the mouth of the Niemen, from whence our 
line extends itself towards Grodno; the right, 
ccmmanded by Marshal Massena, reaches to 
the confines of Russia, between the sources 
of the Narew and the Bug. 

‘© The head quarters are about to be re. 
moved to Koningsberg, where every dav new 
discoveries are made of provisions, ammuni- 
tion and other effects, belonging tothe enemy, 

‘¢ A position so formidable is the result of 
successes the most brilliant ; and, while the 
enemy’s army fied, routed, and almost de- 
stroyed, more than half the French army has 
not fired a musket.” 

Eighty-sixth Bullitin of the Grand Army. 

‘¢ Tilsit, Fune 25, 1807. 

*€ This day, at one o'clock, the Emperor, 
accompanied by the Grand Duke of Berg, the 
Prince of Neufchatel, Marshal Bessiers, the 
Grand Marshal of the Palace Duroc, and the 
Grand Equerry Caulaincourt, embarked, on 
the banks of the Niemen, in a boat prepared 
for the purpose. They proceeded to the mid- 
dle of the river, where General Lariboissiere, 
commanding the artillery of the guard, had 
caufed a raft to be placed, and a pavilion erect- 
ed upon it. Close by it was another raft and pa- 
vilion for their Majesties’ suite. At the same 
moment the Emperor Alexander set out from 
the right bank, accompanied by the Grand 
Duke Constantine, General Bennigsen, Ge- 
neral Ouwaroff, Prince Labanoff, and his 
principal Aide de Camp Count Lieven. 

** The two boats arrived at the same in- 
stant, and the two Emperors embraced each 
other as soon as they set foot on the raft.— 
They entered together the saloon which was 
prepared for them, and remained there during 
twohours. The conference having been con- 
cluded, the persons composing the suite of 
the two Emperors were iatroduced. The 
Emperor Alexander paid the handsomest 
compliments to the officers who accompanied 
the Emperor, who, on his part, hada long 
conversation with the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine and General Bennigsen. 

** The conterence having terminated, the 
two Emperors embarked eacn in his boat. It 
iS supposed that the conference has had the 
happiest result. Shorily after, Prince La- 
banoff went to the French head quarters. 
An agreement has taken place, that one half 
of the town of Tilsit is to be rendered neu- 
tral. The apartments appointed there for 
the residence of the Emperor of Russia and 
his court, have been fixed upon. The Im- 
perial Russian Guard will pass the river, and 
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be quartered in that part of the city destined 
to chit purpose, ‘ 

‘© The vast number of persons belonging 
to each armv, who flocked to beth banks of 
the river to view this scene, rendered it more 
incterestin’, as the spectators were brave men, 
whocame fio» theextremities of the world.” 

Avwistice between France and Russia 

As his Majesty the Emperor o* the Freach 
and his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, are 
anxious to put an end to the war which has 
so long divided che two nations; and have in 
th mean time resolved to conc!ude an armis 
tice, Preir majesties have aimed and empow- 
ercd (ae following plenspotentiaries, viz: on 
tre one part the Prince of Neufchatel, mar- 
shai of the empire, major-general in the g:and 
army; «nd, on the other part, Lieutenant 
General Prince Lab -noff Von Rostro, knight 
of the order of St Anne, grand cross; who 
have agreed upon the following prelimina- 
rics :— 

Art. 1 An armistice shall take place be- 
tweea the French and Russian,rmies, in or- 
der that, inthe mean time, a peace may be 
negociated, concluded and signed, in order to 
put an end to that bloodshed which is so con- 
trary to humanity. 

Art. 2.—If either of the two contracting 
parties shall incline to break this armistice, 
which God ‘orbid! the party so inclining shall 
be bound to signity tis at the head quarters 
of the other army, and hostilities shall not 
asain commence until one month after the 
above notilication. 

Art. 3.—The French and Prussian armies 
shall cuncludé a separate armistice, and 
officers shall be appuinted for that purpose. 
During the tour or five days requisite for the 
conclusion of this armistice, the French army 
shall undertake no hostilities against che 
Prussians 

_ art 4.—TPhe limits of the French and Rus- 
Stunarmies, during she armistice, shall ve from 

the Curisen’ Hatt, the Thalweg of tre Nie- 
men, and up the lee bunk of that river to 
tie mouta of the Arama at Stakbin, and pur- 
Suing tae Course o that river tothe mouth of 
the Bobra, rollowing this rivulet througa Ko- 
BOM, Lipsk, Habin, Dolitawo, Gomadz, and 
VyNay Up to the mouth of the Bobra in the 
Norew, and from thence ascending the left 
Lt of ; 
Sank of the Narew by Tylyoczyni, Surasx, 
Norow, to the irontiers of Prussia and Russia. 
On tie Curizch Nehrang the limits shall be 
at Nidden. 
Art. 3.—His Majesty the Emperor of the 
French and his Viajesty the emperor of Russia, 
a name plenipotentiarics within the short- 
gs Possiaie, who are tu be provided with 
dlellae: cos powes for negociating, con- 
owen anc signing a definitive peace be- 
<8 these two great and powerful nations. 
Wry —Cominissaries shall be named on 
heres rosie anys to proceed immediately to 
shall a _— prisoners, which exchange 
a piace by rank for rank, and man for 
Att. 7,.—The exchange of the ratifications 


form, the new tactics, &c. 
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of the present armistice, shall take place with- 
in forty eight hours, or sooner, if pussible, at 
the head- quarters of the Russian army.—Done 
at Tilsit, this 2ist of June, 1807. 

Peace has since been concluded and 
ratified between Frauce and Russia and 
Prussia. 

TURKEY. * 

The latter end of May was vroductive 
of important events to the Turkish ems 
pire. Jn March and April, the spirit of 
insurrection had shewn itself among the 
Janizaries belonging to the garrison of 
the Dardanelles, and in the camp of the 
Grand Vizier. In the afternoon of the 
25th of May, the garrisons of the castles 
of the Dardanelles were in a state of tu- 
‘mult, on account of the European uni- 
Hali Aga, 
the Commandant of Madschiaburna, on 
the Asiatic shore, was murdered. Inds- 
che Bey, Commandant of the entrance 
of the Black Sea, only escaped the same 
fate, by flight. The Reis Eifendi hap- 
pening to come to inspect that port just 
at the same time, the military immedi- 
ately rose upon him as one of the in- 
trodacers of the Nizam Geded. He en- 
deavoured to save himself in a bark, by 
passiug over to Bujukdere, buta hundred 
pistol shots laid him and his attendants 
dead. It seems that the rage of the Ja 
nizaries had been embittered against 
him by the recollection of a promise he 
made, to raise their pay, upon condition 
they would adopt the new discipline, and 
which promise he never performed, 

Another circumstance increased the 
spirit of oppouition; the Sultan had 
given notice that the Janizaries were no 
longer to attend him as usual to the 
mosques,but that this duty was to devolve 
upon the troops disciplined atter the 
European manner, Thousands of Jani- 
zarics “were now marching to Constan- 
tinople, aud arrived in the suburb of 
Pera on the eveaing of the 28t). They 
swore to each other to conduct the re- 
volution with the best order. Any per- 
son who should, in the least, injure either 
European or Frank, was to suffer death, 
One individual Janizary only met with. 
his fate, for taking bread trom a Greek 
(a baker) without paying for it. Behind 
the Janizaries’ barracks, on the well 
known place called the Fineldan, the 
Janizaries planted their colours, and took 
with them their camp kettles, an infalli- 
ble signal of insurrection. For a time, 
the Sultan thought of defending himself, 
and troops, powder, and cannon, were 
brought to the Seragliv. Soon after, the 
Mufti, the Seimen Baschi, the Kaimi- 
akan, and the two Kazcaskers of Romelia 
M2 f and 
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and Natolia, joined the Janizaries. A 
council was eid in form, and it was pro- 
posed, as a preliminary, to request the 
Grand Seignior to abolish the nesv disci- 
pline, by a fettwa from the Mufti. The 
Grand Seignior, however, thought he 
should be able to put a stop to the insur- 
rection, before the step could be taken, 
in consequence of his sending the heads 
of Mahmud (the ci-devant Reis Effendi) 
Tersana Emin, Uagai Ibrahim, and the 
Kiaja Mehmesch Effendi to the Eimel- 
dan. This measure failed completely, 
the Janizaries were more enraged than 
ever; they did not require the head of the 
universally esteemed Mahmud Effendi, 
but that of the Reis Effendi, then in the 
camp of the Grand Vizier. 

The Janizaries continued to search 
every place for those ministers, who had 
promoted the adoption of the European 
diseipline, and publidy avowed them- 
selves as its patrons; namely, Fransits, 
Ibrahim, Jussuf Aga, Hadschi Ibrahim, 
and Achmet Bey, Captains of the Grand 
Seignior’s guard, Hassan Aga, Achmet 
Vffendi, and others, tweive in number, 
who were all taken, dragged to the Fi- 
meldan, and there cut in pieces. At this 
juncture the Grand Seignior sent a Hatt 
Scheriff, a letter written in his own hand, 
in which he for ever abolished the Nizam 
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Geded, and pronounced an _ execration 
upon it. But the Hatti Scheriff was not 
accepted; the deposition of the Grand 
Seignior was resolved upon, ‘The whole 
force of the Janizaries now proceeded to 
the Seraglio. The Mutui and the Ullemas 
alone entered the Haram, while the rest 
of the Ministers, the Agas, the Janiza- 
ries, and the people, surrounded the 
yalace. 

Mustapha [V. born on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1799, the eldest son of the Sultan 
Abdul Hamed, was elevated to the Tur- 
kish Throne. Aud according to ancient 
custom, Selim, the former E:nperor, threw 
himself at the feet of Mustapha, kissed 
the border of his garment, and immedi- 
ately repaired to that department in the 
Seraglio occupied by the Princes of the 
Ottoman blood who no longer reign. 
The solemn invitation to Mustapha, to 
ascend the throne, was made on the 29th 
of May, about one o’clock in the day, 
and on the $d of June the ceremony of 
investing him with the Sabre ef the Pro- 
phet took place. Mustapha has since 
shewn himself in public; on the same day 
he rode, accompanied by ail Ins Ministers 
aud Generals, to the Grand Mosane, or 
the ancient church of St. Sophia, there 
to perform his tirst devotions, 
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Acpnaseticat Lrst of Baxkrvetctes and Divinexps, annovnced between 
the 20th of June and the 20th of July, extracled from the London Gazettes. 
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BANKRUPTCIES, 


(The $ Leiters’ rames are betqween Parenthefes) 

\ RMISTEAD Robert. Giggleswick, cotton 

é (Wilson, Greville street 

Atkins William Wyor,. Aicester, grocer, 
Tilson. Chapter ‘ouse 

Ayles Obadiah, Topsham, ship builder. 
New inn 

Anderson | et ny Grocechurch street, 
(Borchelorand Co se jcant’s Ina. 

Bel! Joshua, Liverpool, sucuuncer, 
row 

Brewer William, Cirencester, dealer 
(Meredith and Co. Lincoln's Ion 


spiuner. 

(Smith and 
(Druve and Co, 
paper hanger, 
(Windle, Bedford 


and chapman. 


Biakemore Richard, Birmicgham, tayior. (Egerton, 
Gray * Tan 

Banks <nthony Co'lins, Plymouth Dock, druggist. 
Bove and Co Piymouth Dok 

Birks !hn and Witham Birks, Lane! End, potters, 
(Leig) and Co. Bridge strect 


Bates Thomas Cheetham and Josiah Rates. of Halifax, 
Woolstaplers. (Wigglesworth, Gray's tnu 
Barnett Barnett. Shepvy yard, dealer and 


chapman, 
(isascs. George street 


Birch Jeremiah. Creeting, St. Peter, butcher.  (Redit 
and Foor. Cooke s court 

Brushteld Thomas Vickars, Barking, glazier, Cuttin 
Bartict’’s buildings ( By 


Bradshaw Thomas, “t. Martin's-le Grand, shoe 
(Sriggt. Molborn court. > honey 

Creker John, Southampton, ship chandler, 
ceded 

Cliston Jopathus, Newport, skinner, (Bindo and Co 
Lincole § inn , 


Slennell Jona, Newcartle-npon.Tyne, pin ma 

(Cisytee and Co. Lincoln's ion »® bufacturer. 
Crightsom Anthony, Drypool, fruiterer § 

New jen (Sykes and Co, 


Cotten james, Ficldgate street, victualler, (Holmes 


eed Co. Mark lane 
(Bleasdale and 


(Supere 


Carter Merritt. Zeals, linen éraper. 
Ce. New aa 

Crocker john, Gosport. grocer. 

Ciert Thomas, 
Gerdes 


Hatten, Dean street 
Westbury, clothier, (Bilis, Hatton 


len (Clennell, Staples 






Cooper William, Chick St. Osyth, merchant. 
Three Crown court 

Chambers Thomas. Wigton, 
worth Steple’s inn 

Dawson John, Donnington, merchant, 
Co. Tempie 


(Lee, 
shopkeeper. (Wards- 


(Lodington and 


Fern Richard Sponcer, Cannon street, drysa'ter. Sher- 
wood. Coshion court 
Govus Thomas, Kingstun, wooilen manufacturer. (Price 


and Co. Lincotn’s inn 

Hosking Roger Biclake and John Hosking the younger, 
St. Brent, yarn makers {Anstuce, Tempie 

Hanson Joveph Hin sgreen, and Thomas Hanson, of 
ae te. imskeepers,. (Gregson and Co. I hrogmor- 

nstree 

Hall Gervas. Bow street, liquor merchant. 
Co Lincoln's inn 

Haliiv’s Francis, Ashbourne. mercer. 
Fetter lane 

HRese'tine Thomas 


(Dougall and 
(Rarber aud Co, 


and William Lee, 8ridgenorth, gro- 


Cers. Bolton and Co. Lawrence, Poultney hill 
Hetherington John, Rickergate, inbxceper. {Hodgson 
and Co Chemenrt’s inn 
Herbert thomas Arundel street, merchant. (Hancock, 


Basing ail street 


Holland John, Nuttingham, butcher. {Rigee and Co. 


cary .ticet 

Hand Charies, and Charles Berinrton, Ewood, calicv 
printcrs ( Wilson. Grevitic street 

Jennings Thomas, Gunbill row, ship owner. (Noy 
Mincing lane 

Jacu” John. Strariord, miller. (Noy, Mincing lane 


Johnson James Liverpool, pawnbroker. (Atkinson, 
Chancery lance 


ey Eliziheth, Bicester, draper. (Tilson, Chapter 

fuse 

Keuuctt William, Snow hill, baker, (Noy, Minciog 
ane . 


Keckwick Joseph, East Ham, dealer and Chapman. 
_ | superceded 
Kellond William, Exeter, currier. (Yeates, Temple 


Mallalicu Jonathan, Manchester, dealer and chapman. 
Edge, Manchester 


Milas Brock, Littie Newport 
(Tucker, Staple’s inn 

Machin Willarn, Newington-Causeway, 
(sherw.og, Canterbury square 


Maine Edward St, swithin’s lane, merchap 
jock, Temple ; dereves =) 


street, haberdasher. 
scavenger. 
(Blake- 


M‘N ishy 
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M‘Nish and David Lythgoe, Wigan, merchants. (Su- 


e ceded . 
er William. Yofk street, boot maker. Black- 


tuck, St. Mildred’s court) 
Osborne Charles, Arpold, builder. (Blakelock, Tem- 


e ,. 
Sorter Richard, St. Alban'’sy shopkeeper. (Hogarth, 
St rle’s inn 
Parsons, homas, Bath, breeches maker. (Morton, 


F ornival’s ino 

Partington John, the younger, of Garratt, dy¢r. (Jacke 
son, Hare court 

Stoneham james, Bristo!, tavern-keeper. (Adlin«ton 
Be jford- row q 7 

Sinclair James, Execution dock, victualler. 
and Co. Mark lane eae 

Skurray John Geurge, St. Swithin’s lane, broker. (Kear- 
say, Bish ace street . 

Soper John a walter ‘oper, Buckfastleigh, yarn manne 
facturers, (Drew and Co. New inn. 

Slee John, Horsleyedown, hosiere 
court 

Thurston Samuel, Ipswich, malster. (Taylor Southamp- 
ton buildings F 

Tucker Thomas. Newton Abbot, innholder, 
Temple 

Turner John, Salford. rope-maker. 

Williams Mary, Milk-street, victualler. 
Co, Bedford-row 

Waghorn Thomas, Romford, taylor. 
court 

Windett James,the younger, Norwich, grocer. (Wine 
dus and Co. Chancery lane 

Williamson Joseph, Q:cenm street, flour factor, Key, 


Summers tcwn , 
Woodrotie John, Ufford, miller, (Wood, Woodbridge, 


DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED. 


Armitace Richard, Vigolane, ironmorgers, July 29 
Barnes John. ‘Truro, linen draper, July 13 
Kilov Witham, Kines street carpenter, July tr 
Rant y Francis, Scarborough, sh p owner, July 25 
Brooks Me-siter, Maanesbury, mercer, August 18 final 
Bumt John and Robert schollay, Coal Exchange, coal face 
tors, July 25 
Butler William, Weldon linen draper. August 29 
Lrows Robert East mithSeld, erocer, August 22 
Bloxham William, New road, cooper, August it 
Bivéham Henry, Thornbury, bacon factor. August 10 
Benson John, ohn Dennison. and Joseph Robinson, Bol- 
ton calico printers, August i9 
Bucton Willam. Kingston-upon-Hull, spirit merchant, 
August it, final 
Cunninghame Wiliam, Great Prescott street, wine mere 
chant, July 7 
Colviie John, Cheapside, linen draper, July 21 
Clarkson John, Thomas Clarkson, and Clristopher Clarke 
_$0n. bedale, Jinen manufacturers July 27, fval 
Cuilins Letitia, Ann Jones and Elizabeth Kerney, New 
_ Bond sreet, milliners, July 25 
Chisweil stephen Newton, Wareham, shop-keeper, Aus 
gust 4 
Cherry John, St. John Street, cabinet maker, July 29 
—— Richard, Wigan, timber merchant, August § 
na 
Chapman Phillip, and Thomas Hopkin, Kingstun-upon- 
Hull, grocers, August 4, final 
Curtis Juhu Fletcher, Minories, linen draper, August 25 
Dugdale Philip, Purtsea, pork butcher, July 20 final 


Ditchfeld James, Newgate street, victualler, July as 
Dounall William, Stuckport, grace. July 17 finai 
Dewdney Benjamin, the elder, Linkheid street, horse 
, Sealer, July 18 
Duntope James. st. Mary Axe, merchant November 14 
Eudal) Jonn, Over Norton, Carrier, Ju.y 7 
‘wards JOhn. East Stonehouse draper, July 23 
Eastham Edward, Wigan, Calico manufacturer, August 4s 
rows Joseph, Windsor, upholdsterery July 1a fiat 
Fielu George, Bath, hatter, July_-@ hake wg 
Fart Richard, Woouton, tim’ e: m rchant July 27 
Fox tucson, Kingston-upon-oyvil watchmaker, July 28 
Foster Jonas, Hatlas-lridge mili ond Abraham Foster, Doe 
F fark, ¢ tion TWist sPinners, August §, final 
rans'and Francis. Cheapside. warehouseman, August 4 
Poids j tery, Inghey, cottum manufacturer, Ju‘y gi, 
na ’ 


(Holmes 


(Thomas, Fen- 


(Austice, 


(Hurd, Temple 
(Sheppard and 


(Dawes, Angel- 


Freeman Samuel, Old Compton street, carpenter, July ag 
Se , Ueorees Red Lyon street, merchant, \ueust 4 
> cae Samuel, Great Russet street, china man, Aue 
euUSE 22 
y aoee Searee. Worksopp, dealer and chapman, Septem> 
r 
ane Wiliam, Poultry, haberdasner, July it 
an i Ralph, New Sarum, iinen draper. July 21 final 
eo Nevh n, Kingston-upun-Shames, shupkeeper, Aue 
Bust hnal 
Gereiner Henry, Thames street, seersman, July 2) 


’ -. 
Gotyer Thomas, 
Ramiiton rR Oert, 
Harris Thomas 


Market street, grocer. August 1 
Staibridge, iinen ut per Juiy 1 
+ caida Uxtord street, mattress maker July 18 
a. el cuce, Cheltenham, linen draper, July i8 
_— ~~ hain, Whany. ima keeper. July 27 
reing Witla Stephen and james sartun narding, Gose 
pa. sucksetlers. July 22 
tet ma Jon. Worcester, whiteamith, August 3 
WO" Arehidald, aud David Haliburtun, Oxfurd Street, 
anen drapers, July 21 


¥ wood Henry, Ramsgate, butcher, August 11 
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Hammond Robert Kingston-upon-Hull. drugeist, Jy 26 
Hart W.liiam, Lothbury, factor. November, 7 
Harrison George Kingston, master, August ¢ 
Hobbs samuel, Bath grocer Augustis 
Halbert s.ice, and George albert, Newcaste upon Tyne, 
drapers Séptember 1§ 
Halbert ohn, Potts Halbert, Newcastle upon-Tyne, mere 
chant, August 29 
Hawell, Willian, Neath, shopkeeper, August 10 
Jones mes fe Richard, Type stree:, confectioner, 
uly ti 
Pett. William, and William hatchelor, Bristol, silvers 
smiths Ju y t4, final 
Treland Samuel, -t. Clements Dines merchant. July az 
Inman rte Hounds Jitch, cheesemong:r, October Zt, 
fina 
Kent John, the younger, Southwick, builder. July a, 
final “ 
Knox George, and John Hay, Kingstun upon-Hull, mere 
chants. July 24 
Kay Frederic, Stanhope street goldsmith. !uly 24 
Leige Philip, Charles street. merchant July .§ 
oe John, the younger, Spilsby, linen draper July g§, 
nal 
Lindo {saac, Great St. Helen’s, merchant, August 8 
Luckhurst ‘hom sy Canterbury) aylor ‘uly ag 
—-" Jvhn, Uxtord streety ‘ronmonger, August 
na 
Lawton Johu, Liverpocl, buotmaker, wu. ust 4, final , 
Lewis Richard, Coiford »t. Peter, shupkeeper Auxgust8 
Maitliod David, W gan Walrcr Campd ii of . ondon, and 
William Wright, Liverp ob. cotton mauutacturers, Aue 
Bist 4, Anal 
Manby William, Strand, oiiman, Jnly 28 
Maddocks Richard? Elesmere, grocer August 4 
Mills John, orook Geen, linen vraper. Au ust 4, final 
Mitch:i! Vhomas) Lawrence roulteney hill. merchant, 
fupust,4 
Morrison #ncas, Rimecrn brewer, August 18 
Normin ton Phomas saffron Waldrux, innkeeper, Aue 
gust 18 
O iphant John. Fieet street, taylor, July 13 
Ogden Raiph. Sotrany, cotton .pinner, August 8 
Owen Robert and William “wandie, Houudsditch, coppete 
smiths, july .§,ff a 
Pearson Johny Puusea ciothier. July it 
Phiilbps William. Maidstone taylor. uly 18 
Philips William, Rochester tay!or. July 18 
Parsons Thomas. Marchmont p ace, builcer. July 2 
Prety:man Wittam, Great !ow r street. couper, July 2 
?aimer john, Thavies inng money Scrive er eptember 2 
Mivat 
Turbiick William, Gloucester. linen draper August 3§ 
Price James. sun street, timber mercuact, .ugust 4 
Prior ee Gloucester Sireet, eroc-r, August 22,» 
fina 
Palmer Robert, Carleton rode, il er, August 7 
Pulen Wiillism Henry, . artmouth, spirit’ cealer, Aue 
gust 18 
Potter poeram Chariug cross, habé dasher August 8, 
fina 
Ramsey Wiliam, Bury St. Edmunds, cabinet maker, 
uly it 
Benloute George, and John Rubinson, Paternoster row, 
uly 18 
Richmond James South Shields, merchant, August 10 
Sasuer.on John, St. James sft eet, godsmtih July ge 
Skinner William, Greenwich, victualier, July tg, final 
Squire Humphrey Ex ter. i onmonger, july .5 
Smith Jamcs Charies, Bewling Greco !ane, victualler, 
u! 5 
seine Ae cis, Kent road. coal dealer, Angust ¢ 
Skere Frinc s, Dwies street, vilman, Augyst 4, final 
Simpson William Ciemenrs lame, merchant July ag 
Smith John Woolwich, hawker, August 22, final 
Shaw ‘Phomas, Chelmsford. china man. July -9 
Stone \Vi liam. igh street. hop merchant. July 8 
Schnecder fohn Homy Bow lane, merchant, August 22 
Score George, » ndover, victualer, Aucust 8, final 
Stephens Joseph, and fohn Carter, uread street, wares 
_ heusemen, Aucust 6 
Sheppard Himiy, Camori ges Wine merchant. August 29 
Tremiectr John. bxeter, draper, Jury 17, nal 
‘Yay .or James, Lamb's Conuunt Street, apothecary, July #8 
Troycross Chariesy thavies ung money scrivener, Jury ¢ 
Tulford Ri hard Robert Viidam, and Benjamin namburye 
Great Russei stre t, shoem&kers, July 25 
Towesiand Samuel Chetsea, rectiner, August 22, final 
Thomas jJheinas Dorian, Portsca, statiuvver, Allgust 12¢ 
final 
Tanner George, Bristol, hardwareman, August 20 final 
Vilis Thomas, Wymvundtham, corgwanmer, august 1§ 
Whitcumbe Mark Apthony, Gusporc, common biewer, 


july -o : 

Webb Wiliam, Westm‘nster Bridge road, coal merchant, 
June ,o 

Waddiseton Samuel Ferrand, Southwark, hop merchant, 
july 2a 


Whiie August, Aldermanbury. f.ctor. July 18 

Webb James, Manchester, merchant, July 20, final 

Westiake Robert grocer, August4 

Webb John, Plymouth, tiniman, July 24 

Wriez, William, Manchester, liquor merchant, Septeme 
ber 2 

Warner John, Elendon, shopkeeper, July 1 

Webb Samuel, Metksham, carpevter, Augusé 27 

Yeates Jonas, Clecke«tun. shopkeeper, August 26, final 

Younghusband William. Culchester, draper, Auguats 

Yeates samuel. Wood strect, merchant, July 25 

York Shoinas, Devonshire sireet, merchant August 8 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS, tx ano near LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of diftinguifhed Charaéters recently deceajéd. 


a 


T a Common Hall, held on Midsummer 
Day, at Guildhall, several aldermen and 
gentlemen were put in nomination for the of- 
fice of Sheriff of London and Middlesex, when 
Richard Phillips, esq of New Bridge Street, 
and Christopher Smith, esq of Queen Street, 
were declared to be duly elected for the Year 
ensuing. 
At the first meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture this sessions, the two gold medals were 


@elivered by the president to the Bishop of 


Landatt and Asaph, and Mr. Curwen; to the 
former for his extensive plantations in West- 
Moreland, and to the latter tor a Memoir on 
the best mode of feeding horses on potatoes 
and other green food. 

Statement of the quantity of Porter brewed 
in London, by the twelve principal houses, 





Meux 170,879 | Combe 80,%73 
Barclay 166,600 | Goodwyn = 72,580 
Hanbury 155,972 | E'lictt 47 588 
Brown&Parry 125,654 | Clowes 38,554 
Whitbread 104,251 J. Calvert 37,053 
F, Calvert 85,004 | Hartord 33,285 


The quantity of Table Beer brewed by the 
first twelve houses in London from July 5, 
1806, to july 5, 1807. 





Kirkmen 23,354 | Cowell 11,515 

Charrington 22,184 | Cape 11,465 

Edmonds 19,474 ; Sandall 9,798 

Saw ford 15,818 | Hale 9,098 

Paullaine 15,300 | Stretton 8,161 

Saichell 11,665 | Eves 8,042 
MARRIED. 


Mr. Pope, of Covent Garden Theatre, to 
Mrs. Wheatley, relict of Francis W., esq. 
Royal Academician. 

Henry Drummond, esq. of the Grange, 
Hants, to Lady Henrietta Hay, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Ear] of Kinnoul. 

By special licence, Francis Jodd:ell, esq. of 
Hanbury, Chesaire, to Miss Lemon, daughter 
of Sir William L. bart. 

George Hay Dawkins, esq. to the Hon So- 
phia Maude, sister of the late Viscount tia- 
warden. 

Captain Cooke, to Miss Mellish, sister of 
W. H. Mellish, esq of Blythe, Notts. 

John Quantock, esq. of Chichester, to Miss 
Bettesworth, o. Carhais, in Corny all. 

Altred Thrale Perkins, esq of the Micdle 
Tempic, to Miss Jane Baily, of Peckham. 

By special licence, Richard Neave, esq. 
of Lincoln's Inn, third sou of Sir Richard N. 
bart. to Miss Irvine, only daughter of the late 
Alexander L. esq. 

By special licence, Lieut. Col. the Hon. 
Fuik Greville Upton, to Miss Howard, the 
eniy daughter of Richard H. esq. of Castle 
Rising, Norfolk. 

At St. Clement's, Richard Dayrell, esq. of 
Lillingstene Dayrell, Bucks, to Miss Dax, 
daughter of john D esq. of Carey street. 

W. F. Norton, esq. to Miss Ursula Laun- 


der, co-Peiress of the lace Cornelius L, esq. 
@! Notiungham. 


At Hendon, the Rev. Dr. Scott, of South- 
minster, Essex, to Miss Ryder, daughter of 
Thomas R. esq of Hendon. 

William Sprakeling, esq. of Frith-street, 
surgeon, to Mrs Carisbrook, daught:r of Ma- 
jor Brooke, and niece of the late sir Willians 
Fawcett, bart. . 

Henry Clements, esq. of Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, to Mrs. ©’Brien, of Prigh- 
ton. 

The Rev. Anthony Hami'ton, son of arch- 
deacon H., to Miss Farquhar, daughter of sir 
Walter F. bart. 

C, Shari, esq. of Lovell’s-hill, Berks, to 
Miss Saiah Stone, only child of the Rev. Ed- 
ward S. rector of Horsenden, Bucks. 

By special licence, the Hon. Lindsey Mey- 
rick Burrell, second son of lore Gurydir, to 
Miss Frances Daniel, youngest daughter of the 
late Jarres D. esq 

At Stanwell, the Rev. Thomas Charles 
May, of breamore, Hants, to Miss Gibbous, 
eldest daughter of Sir William G. bart. 

At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Stephen- 
son Kitching, esq of Needham, Suffolk, to 
Miss Eedingtield, of Needham Market. 

By special licence, Lord St. John of Fletso, 
to Miss Kouse Broughton, eldest dauchter of 
Sir Chales W. Rouse Lrovghton, bart of 
Rouse Leven, Worcestershire. 

At Walthamstow, Arthur Howe, Holds- 
worth, esq. M. P. for Dartmouth, to Miss 
Catharine Henrietta Fastabroohe, only daugh- 
ter of the iate John E. esq. of store, Vevon. 

Richard Boque, esq. captain in the royal 
horse artillery, to Miss Hanson, daughter of 
john A. of Russel-square. ; 

Captain White, of the 24th regiment of 
foet, to Miss Sieele, late of Barbadoes. 

The Rev, Joseph Weil's, P.D. of reavens- 
field Lodge, Bucks, to Miss Cholwich, of 
Welbeck-street, daughter or: the late Wil- 
liam C. esq. of Oidston, Devon. 

At Battersea, Thomas Smith, esq. of Not- 
tingham, to Miss Benwell, of Battersea. 

At Lambeth Palace, by special licence, the 
Duke of Newcastle, to Miss Munday, deuga- 
ter and sole heiress of Edward Miller M., esq. 
with a fortune of 190,0G0/., and an estate of 
12,600. avear. The marriage ceretpony was 
perormed by his pvace the archbishop ef Caa- 
terbury 

DIED. 

In Gower-street, bed.urd square, Sur Robert 
Teferson, knt. late one o: the judges o the 
island of A tizua. 

In Dean's court, Doctor’s Commons, aged 
$7, Isaac oF rwaise, €S9. 

At Hampstead, Timcthy Lane, esg. F.R.S. of 
Hart street, Bloomsbury, ages 73. 

At Fitzroy Farm, rhe Right Hox. Dowager 
Lady South. pion, 

At an advanced age, Mfs. Hodsol/, widow of 
the late Edward H. esq. Strand, banker, and 
alsu of St. Mary Crays Kent. 

In Bedtord-square, Jobn Corke, eg. 
A‘ 
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At Kensington, aged 64, William Wheatley, 
esa. of Lesney House, Kent, and a deputy 
lieutenant of the said county. 

In Wimpole-street, aged 59, Fobn Hillers- 
dom, €59. ; 

Mr. Thomas Tappen, aged 28, surgeon in the 
royal navy. 

‘At Hayes, Mrs. Kerby, wife of Mr. James 
K. bookseller of Oxtord-street 

In Dover street, the Hon Miss Tihelluson, 
eldest drughter of Lord Rendlesham. 

At Wake’s Hotel, Lieut. Col. Wheat, of 
Barton House, So wersetshire. 

Yokn Fackson, SY 5 FL,A.S 

At Highgate, Thomas Rodevell, esq. 

In James street, Buckingham Gate, Mrs. 
Henrietta Shard. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Elizabeth Denton, relict 
of Alert D. esq. late of Lynn Regis. 

In Bloomsbury, of a paralytic attack, 
George Saville Carey, the well known lectu- 
rer; he had been announced for an exhibition 
on the evening he died. 

At Kentish town, Afrs. Pearee, wife of 
Mr. Georze P. 

In M.lman-street, John Short, esg. of Ad- 
lington, Lincolnshire. 

Mrs. Knyvett, wife of Charles K. esq. of 
Park lane, and of Sunning, Berks. 

On board the Canopus of 7-1 guns, of the 
coist of Egypt, of an inflammation in his 
buwels, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, bart. 
K.P. and K.M.T. (An Account of the Life of 
this gallant officer will be guenin our nxt.) 

In Great Surry street, Abrabam Mulcaster, 
esq. formerly of the island of St. Vincent. 

At Islington, aged 78, Mrs. Ann Tuller, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas T. 

In Ely Place, aged 71, Mv. Fobnson, sen. 

On Ludgace Hill, aged 80, Mr. Quintin Kay. 

Suddenly, in Stanhope-street, Clee market, 
Mr, Fobn Burton, sheriff’s officer. He was 
upwards of twenty stone weight. 

In Gloucester street, Queen’s square, AZiss 
Lashiey, daugoater of Thomas L esq. 

George Atwood, esq. M.A. & F.RS. aged 
62. He waseduca ed at Westminster School, 


nd tan Bee x oe —— = = ~—=- . aasitie ‘ 
anda was for some time Tutor, und many yerrs 


Fellow of Trinity College, Caimbridze. He 
was high'y distieguished for Mathematical 
Science. in 1784, he pubiished in one vo- 
lume, Octave, ** A Tre:tise on the Kectili- 
meas Motion, and Rotation of Bodies, with a 
escription of Original Exp riments relative 

to the Suoject.”) A work, whos: clearness of 
errangement and exieat of utility toward 
tpt the stugent a just understanding of 
the Various d’stinctions of motion, which 
Cur in the material world, can only be ex 
cclied by the exguisice elegance of Operation 
7 app ication, which pervades every pro- 
ty ti ‘dn this volume are contained a 
bays ne ae a Sescription of Experiments 
vented " ye eee ge userul Machine, ine 
Tinwits eeu rir Ge re 
of Boaies which wt See ey. Mresten 
ae ie “ ,, are acted upon vy constant 
lished * t the same time Mr. Atwood pub- 
»“ An Anclysis of a Course of Lec 
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tures, on the Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, read in the University of Cambridge ;" 
a work no less a master-piece in its kind, 
thanthe preceding The Curios? felicitas of 
Expression, which in every sentence of Ex- 
planation, as well as in every Mathematical 
Operation and Conclusion, so singularly 
adorns the pages of Mr. Atwood, renders the 
Study of his propositions particularly grateful 
to the abstruse Enquirer; and cannot but 
make him freqeently regret that those cele- 
brated supporters of Mathematical Science, 
Simpson and Emerson, have not been more 
solicitous to cheer and lighten labours of 
their followers, by a more patient attention 
to those secondary and artificial excellencies 
of their subjects, to be atcained only by fre- 
quent and leisurely reconsideration, elegance 
of operation, and perspicuity of arrangement. 
Mr. Pitt having been one of the aucitors of 
Mr. Atwood, during hisLectures at Cambridge, 
was induced to form a more intimate acquain- 
tance with him, and finding that his talents 
would be eminently useful to the public, 
bestowed upoa him in the beginning of the 
year 1784, a Sinecure Osiice, which is ex- 
tinguished at his decease, that he might be 
enayled to devote a large portion of his time 
to Financial calculations, in which Mr. Pitt 
employed him, to his own entire satisfaction, 
and to the great advantage of the revenue. 
The high opinion Mr. Pitt entertained of 
him, and the confidence he revosed in him 
were giren-thened by experience, and ‘Mr, 
Atwood’s labours were coxtinued with the 
most zealous perseverance, until his declining 
stite of health rendered him incapable of 
severe appiication, 

At his house in Old Broad-street, William 
Hami'tor, MD. one of the Physicians to the 
London Hospital. (Further particulars will 
be ziven in our next. ) 

At his house in Charlutte-street, Portland. 
place, aged 62, Noel Desenfans,c3q_ He was 
bora and re‘eived his education in France, 
and wasa tellow-student with 44. De Cr/onne, 
b-tween whom and hims:If a friendship be- 
gai very early in life. He was pro oundly 
acquainted with nankins, but his knowled se 
of the human heart did not produce che least 
tend-acy towards a misanthropic spirit On 
the contrary, he was always active in the 
cause of humanity; reacy tu patronize un- 
friended genius, and mitigate distress. I[¢ 
Was NOt Necessiry to make avy Darticular ape 
peal to his benevolence, whenever there was 
an opportunity ior him to promote the hiup- 
piness, or reileve tre wants of his fellow. 
creatures Upon all such occasions he went 
silently and inameJiately in pursuit of his 
object, and the first proof o his liberality 
gener Ily was ound in the grateful acknowe 
ledz:nents of those whom he assisted. fis 
taste for the Fine Arts, has long raised his 
name in the estimation of all good judzes, 
Painting was the fuvourite object of his atten- 
tion, but he did not consider that, or its kin- 
dred arts, merely as opening a ficld for the 
effyrts of genius, he beheid in them the 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anv DEATHS, tx anv nEaR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of difiinguifhed Charadters recently deceased, 


ee — 


T a Common Hall, held on Midsummer 
Day, at Guildhall, several aldermen and 
gentlemen were jut in nomination for the of- 
fice of Sheriff of London and Middlesex, when 
Richard Phillips, esq of New Bricge Street, 
and Christopher Smith, esq of Queen Street, 
were declared to be duly elected for the Year 
ensuing. 

At the first meeting of the Board of Agri- 
culture this sessions, the two gold medals were 
delivered by the president to the Bishop of 
Landatt and Asaph, and Mr. Curwen; to the 
former for his extensive plantations in West- 
Moreland, and tothe latter tor a Memoir on 
the best mode of feeding horses on potatoes 
and other green food 

Statement o! the quantity of Porter brewed 
in London, by the twelve principal houses, 





Meux 170,879 | Combe 80,%73 
Barclay 146,600 | Goodwyn 2,580 
Hanbury 155,972 ] EB lictt 47 S88 
Biown& Parry 125,654 | Clowes 38,554 
Whitbread 104,251] J. Calvert = 37,055 
F. Calvert 85,004 | Hartord 33,283 


The quantity of Table Beer brewed by the 
first twelve houses in London from July 5, 
1806, to july 5, 1807. 





Kirkm.n 8,354 | Cowell 11,515 

Chartington 2,184] Cape 41,465 

Edmonds 19,474. Sandall 9,798 

Saw ford 15,818 | Hale 9,098 

Paullaine 15,300 | Stretton 8,161 

Saichell 11,665 | Eves 8,042 
MARRIED. 


Mr. Pope, of Covent Garden Theatre, to 
Mrs. Wheatley, relict of Francis W., esq. 
Royal Academician. 

Henry Drunimond, esq. of the Grange, 
Mants, to Lady Henrictta Hav, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Far) of Kinneal. 

By special licence, Francis Jodd:ell, esq of 
Hanbury, Chesaire, to Miss Lemon, daughter 
of Sir William L. bart. 

George Hay Dawkins, esq. to the Elon So 
phia Maude, sister of the late Viscount ria- 
warden. 

Captain Cooke, to Miss Mellish, sister of 
W. H. Mellish, cs3 of Blythe, Notts. 

John Quant wk, Sq. Ol Chichestr r, to Miss 
Betiesworth, o. Carhais, in Corny all. 

Altred Thrale Perkins, c } of the Micdle 
Tempic, to Miss Jane Baily, of Peckham. 

By special licence, Richard Neave, esq 
of Lincoln's Inn, third sou of Sir Richard » 
bart. to Miss Irvine, only daughter of the’ 
Alexander 1. es¢ 

By special licence, Lieut. Col. the Hon 
Fuik Grevil'e | pton, to bins Howard, the 


ast 


eniy davghter of Richard H. esq. of Castle 
Rui f> Nertolk. 
At 3t. Clement's, Richard Dayrell, ese. of 
Lillingstene Dayrell, Bucks, to Miss Dax 
; ’ 
daughter of john ) eq. of Carey street. 
\ F. Norton, cs9g t 


3. to Miss Ursula Laun- 
der, CO Peiress of the lace Corachus L. c$q. 








At Hendon, the Rev. Dr. Scott, of South- 
minster, Essex, to Miss Ryder, daughter of 
Thomas R. esq of Hendon. 

William Sprakeling, esq. of Frith-street, 
surgeon, to Mrs Carisbrook, daught:r of Ma- 
jor Brooke, and niece uo: the late Sir Willians 
Fawcett, bart. i 

Henry Clements, esq. of Holles-street, 
Cavendish-squate, to Mrs. O’Brien, of Prigh- 
ton 

The Rev. Anthony Hami'ton, son of arche 
deacon H., to Miss Farquhar, daughter of sir 
Walter F. bart. 

C. Shari, esq. of Lovell's-hill, Berks, to 
Miss Saiah Stone, only child of the Rev. Ed- 
ward S. rector of Horsenden, Bucks 

By special licence, the Hon, Lindsey Mey- 
rick Burrell, second son of lore Gurydir, to 
Miss Frances Daniel, youngest daughter of tne 
late Jarres D. esq 

At Stanwell, the Rev. Thomas Charles 
May, of breamore, Hants, to Miss Gibbons, 
elcest daughter ot Sir William G. bart. 

At St. Margaret’s Westminster, Stephen- 
son Kitching, esq of Needham, Suffolk, te 
Miss Eedingtield, of Needham Market. 

By special licence, Lord St. Jotin of Fletso, 
to Miss Kouse Broughton, eldest dau hter ot 
Sir Chiles W. Rouse brovghtoa, bart of 
Rouse Leven, Worcestershire. 

At Walttamstow, Arthur Howe, Holds- 
worth, esg. M.-P. for Dartmouth, to Mass 
Catharine Hcnrictta Fastabroobe, only daugh- 
ter of the ‘ate Jolin BE. esq. of Store, Vevon. 

Richard Boque, esq. captain in the royal 
horse artillery, to Miss Hanson, daughter of 
john A. ot Rus cl-square. 

Captoin White, of the 24th regiment of 
foet, to Miss Sceele, late of Barbados. 

The Rev. Joseph Wells, i.D. of Freavens- 
field Lodge, Bucks, to Miss Cholwich, of 
Welbeck-street, diughter o: the late Wil- 
liam C. esq. of Oudston, Devon. 

At batteisea, Thomas Smith, esq of Net- 
tingham, to Miss Benwell, of Battersea. 

Mt Lambeth Palace, by special licence, the 
Duke of Newcastle, to Miss Munday, deuga- 
ter and sole heiress of Edward Miller M., esq. 
with a fortune of VO, wUuOks., und an estatc ot 
IV, OOO avear. Tix marriage ceretnony Was 
}e Uric 


ed by his piace the arcnvisinup ei Caa- 
teruury 

DIED. 
In Gower-street, Bed.ord square, Su Rotert 
J fersen, Ant. late one o: the judges O. Lie 
wiandofA t 


fa CtLURg. 


; In Dean's court, Doctor’s Commons, aged 
37, Isaac G rwWAse, $4. 

At Hampstead, Ti thy Lane, esq. F.R.S. of 
Hart street, Bl omsbury, ages 73. 

At Fitzroy Farm, she Right Hows. Dowager 
Lady South. pion, 

At an advanced age, Afi s. Hodsoll, widow of 
the late Edward H. esq. Strand, banker, and 
aisu ol Mt. Mary Cravs Kent 

In Bedtord-square, Join Coke, erg. 


A: 
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At Kensington, aged 64, William Wheatley, 
ea, of Lesney House, Kent, and a deputy 
jicutenant of the said county. . 

[n Wimpole-street, aged 59, Fobn Hillers- 
dom, €89. 

Me ‘Thomas Tappen , 
navy. . 
At Hayes, Mrs. Kerby, wife of Mr. James 

K. bookseller of Oxtord-street 

In Dover street, the Hon Miss Thelluson, 
eldest daughter of Lord Re ndlesham. 

Ar Wake’s Hotel, Lieut. Col. Wheat, of 
Barton House, Sowersetshire. 

Yokhn Facksom, esq, FLAS 

At Highgate, Thomas Rodevell, esq. 

In James street, Buckingham Gate, Mrs. 
Henrietta Shard. 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Elizabeth Denton, relict 
of Alert D. esq. late of Lynn Regis. 

In Bloomsbury, of a paralytic attack, 
George Saville Carey, the well known lectu- 
rer: he had been announced for an exhibition 
on the evening he died. 

At Kentish town, Afrs. Pearee, wife of 
Mr. Georze P. 

In M.lman-street, Fobn Short, esg. of Ad- 
lington, Lincolnshire. 

Mrs. Knyvett, wife of Charles K. esq. of 
Park lane, and of Sunning, Berks. 

On board the Canopus of 7-1 guns, of the 
cost of Egypt, of an inflammation in his 
buwels, Rear Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, bart. 
K.P. and K.M.T. (An Account of the Life of 
this gallant officer will be guenin our nxt.) 

In Great Surry street, Abrabam Mulcaster, 
esq. formerly of the island of St. Vincent. 

At Islington, aged 78, Mrs. Ann Tiler, 
widow of the late Rev. Thomas T. 

In Ely Place, aged 71, Mv. Fobnson, sen. 

On Ludgate Hill, aged $0, Mr. Quintin Kay. 
Ree ray in Stanhupe-street, Clee market, 
Mr, Fobn Burton, sheriff's officer. He was 
Upwards of twenty stone weight. 

In Gloucester street, Queen’s square, AZiss 
Lasiiey, daughter of Thomas L esq. 

George Arwrod, esq. M.A. S E-R.S. aged 
62. He Waseauca ed at Westminster School, 
and was tor some time Tutor, and mary yerrs 
Fellow of Trinity College, Caimbridze. He 
i a distinguished for Mathematical 
lume “ee dive he published in age vo- 
eis ely 7 Tre tise on the Kectili- 
elise Se: | ofation of Bodies, with a 
to th pu ae Original Exp riments relative 
Manatee ig eet ebies eatoest of 
afforiine the or exieat oF utility toward 
th. various Prine: a just understanding of 
dass . finctions of mution, which 
sh tp eamernaese: world, can only be ex 
and mppication, whic ee series 
Pstion Ip. this ala ingparg wirelh vag 
Plate of, and a Mtr are contained a 
Beds otk of Experiments 
Vented b @ singularly useful Machine, ine 
These . eels for demonstrating the 
of Boties, a 9. the Rectilinear Motion 
forc-s, At the A, are acted upon oy constant 
lished, « 4. A same time Mr. Atwood pub- 

® anelysis of a Course of Lec- 


aged 28, surgeon inthe 


royal 
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tures, on the Principles of Natural Philoso- 
phy, read in the University of Cambridge ;" 
a work no less a master-piece in its kind, 
thanthe preceding The Curios2 felicitas of 
Expression, which in every sentence of Ex- 
planation, ‘as wel! as in every Mathematical 
Operation and Conclusion, so singularly 
adorns the pages of Mr. Atwood, renders the 
Study of his propositions particularly grateful 
to the abstruse Enquirer; and cannot but 
make him freqeently regret that those cele- 
brated supporters of Mathematical Science, 
Simpson and Emerson, have not heen more 
solicitous to cheer and lighten labours of 
their followers, by a more patient attention 
to those secondary and artificial excellencies 
of their subjects, to be attained only by fre- 
quent and leisurely reconsideration, elegance 
of operation, and perspicuity of arrangement. 
Mr. Pitt having been one of the ausitors of 
Mr. Atwood, during hisLectures at Cambridge, 
was induced to form a more intimate acquain- 
tance with him, and finding that his talents 
would be eminently useful to the public, 
bestowed upon him in the beginning of the 
year 1784, a Sinecure Osiice, which is ex- 
tinguished at his decease, that he might be 
enavled to devote a large portion of his time 
to Financial calculations, in which Mr. Pitt 
employed him, to his own entire satisfaction, 
and to the great advantage of the revenue, 
The high opinion Mr. Pitt entertained of 
him, and the confidence he revosed in him 
were stren-thened by experience, and Mr, 
Atwood’s labours were coxtinued with the 
most zealous perseverance, until his declining 
stite of health rendered him incapable of 
severe appiication, 

At his house in Old Broad-street, Vidliam 
Hami'tor, MD. one of the Physicians to the 
London Hospital. (Further particulars will 
be ziven in our next. ) 

At his house in Charlutte-street, Portland. 
place, aged 62, Noel Desenfams, c3q_ He was 
bora and reveived lis education in France, 
and wasa tellow-student with 47. De C./onne, 
between whom and hims:If a friendship be- 
He was pro oundly 
acquainted with wanking, but his knowledze 
of the human heart did not produce che least 
tend-acy towards a misanthropic spirit On 
the contrary, he was always active in the 
cause of humanity; reacy to patronize un- 
friended genius, and mitigate distress. I¢ 
Was NOt necessiry to make any Darticular ape 
peal to his benevulence, whenever there was 
an opportunity ior him to prumote the hip- 
piness, or resieve tre wants of his fellow. 
creatures. Upon all such occasions he went 
silencly and immediately in pursuit of his 
object, and the first pruof o his liberality 
gener lly was sound in the grateful acknowe 
ledzinents of those whom he assisted. His 
taste for the Fine Arts, has long raised his 
name in the estimation of all good judzes, 
Painting was the favourite object of his atten- 
tion, Lut he did mot consider that, or its kin- 
dred arts, merely as opening a field for the 
effurts of genius, he bekeid in them the 
sQurers: 
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88 Account of the late Charles Dilly; Esq. 


sources of national opulence and honour, 
atoroing score for still higher purposes, by 


clewati' z te j uman c a’ citer, illu traung 


the truths of religion, promoting the by terests 
of morality, ane conicrring the me rutuivilZ 
recompense on those who oa diate their 
powers to he improvement, happiness, nd 
security o < ges lite. Inthe year 1799, 
} ) cf publis! ag a or’ v TK, n 
w il , cnte 4 p.an :01 UvVancinkg 

Ba itieh \ bv ti ¢ ment « i 
Nationa! | ery, In order tO give e ( vee 
mens ae | 4 ta en's Ack to tf 1S 
pla , the Gallery was to contain Portraits ot 
ail who distingu shed themeclves in the 


Service of their country, as well as repre- 
sentations of the atcorevements in which 
ie heroism might be signalized. The plan 
altogether is the work of a mind animated 
by the most enlightened and capacious de- 


‘signs, and was formed upon such principles, 


that wiie it Was intended for the national 


honour, it might have been accomplished 


without any burthen upon the public. The 
only ground o! < laint that has ever been 
ait GC aval t wil > en’a s, pele l, that 
in fis part itv to the ancient mustcrs, he 
over,ooked flivi meiit. 1 has complaint, 
however, COuid never have arisin if fis cha- 
racter and cuncuct had Leen properly known. 
The ty as ! im the werk alluced tO, 
al Deser far cans ver ni ly Oortne n erit 
wt Bngiish Artists, and Clares that, ** this 
country n r the first Painters and 
the best Engravers But his respect tor 
Briteh tacos was not manifested only in 
COMpiimentaty language, tor notwithstanding 
the vast sums tae ¢ must heave devoted 
> the coblect no Picture > Wi ch he has 
\ , tor its extent, is ore of the 
t valuab! » LCurope; it can be proved 
x ed nine thousand 
HWE ’ ' pthe pat nave of Bri- 
- . t! ’ » Mir. Desen 
%s \ of a 
4 < } . Come 
3 ; I t n 
Ln t : , 
tds 
} ( [ Phis 
3 . S. 
. v) 4 Cr 
' i \ ‘ USE 3 | 
‘ t ve 
. ' n 
n . cod 
ver i . me 
‘ \ ‘ 
» ‘ xX , ; : 
“ i . \) 
. ans 
t - 
C 
| ( Ly .y ; le 
oe > i ; u 
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lish yeomen 3 and for which county his eld- 
est brother, John Dilly, esq (wi ho cultivated 
the paternal inheritance at Southill) served 
the office of high sheriff in 1785. Edward 
Di'ly. the next brother, was a bookseller 
Poultry, particularly in 

the line of Am ry can exportation; and in 
the writin vt the o id School of p, resbyte- 
rianiim, Doddridge, Wats, &e. Mr. Edward 
Dilly was an enthusiastic admirer of the poli- 
tics (if not the persona) charms) of Catharine 
Mocaulzv, whose publications he regularly 
bered into the world; and may truly be 
id to have been a general and a generous 
patron. He was aman of great pleasantry 
of manners; and so fond of conversatien, 
that he almost literally talked himself to 
death. By this event which happened May 
11,1779, Charies Dilly became the sole pro- 
prietor of a very valuable trading conceriy 
which he continued to cultivate with that in- 
dustry and application which in this greae 
commesial Metropolis almost Inveriably 
leads to opulence. In 1782, on a vacancy of 
an Alderman for the ward of Cheap, Mr. 
Dilly was invited to accept the scarlet 
gown; but declined that honourable office 
in favour of Mr Boydell. That of sheriff 
he escaped on the plea of noncontormity. 
With the fortunes of Edward, Charles in- 
herited also some of his good qualities. 
The hospitable table, which Edward was 
famed for spreading, was continued by 
Charies, but with a more sparing hand. 
His parties were not large, but they were 
frequent; and in general so judiciously group- 
ed, as to create a pleasantry of intercourse 
not often to be found in mixed companies, 
. ‘re Johnson and Wilkes forget the animo- 
ties of whig and tory. Here high-chureh 
‘ivi es and pillars of the meeting- house relin- 
quished their polemics, and enjoyed unintere 
upted conviviality. After a lite of uninter- 
rupted Care of more than forty years, Mr. 
Diily ona sudden relinguished business ; but 
the transition was too abrupt. He found 
imselia solitary being; and} in the midst 
ot affluence, he soon began to regret the loss 
is Compting-house and wiry pleasent rocms 

e¢ Poultry > and actually acquit red such a 
tion of spirics as to occasion alarm to his 
A tew weeks before bis death he gave 

i to the Sea-bathinz infirmary it Margate; 
ich very excellent institution he has add- 
ed 200]. more by his fas twill; with the like 
ito the Soc: ‘tv ior the Rehef of Persons 
ned tor Smal! debts. He has given !001. 


of eminence in the | 


4 


-* 


€ Society for the Relier o: the Indigent 
bind; 1001. to the ae for the Relief of 

y..¢ , , ° 

Deal a and Dumb ; ; and 1001. to the Dis- 


in Red Lion street. The remainder 


nis rtune, amounting to nearly 80,000). 

leit among various ‘riends For the last 
twelt uth he had been evidently declining 

health. He had lately recovered so far 

to undertoke a journey to Ramsgate, where 

irrived On Saturday, the vd of May 3 and 
“ or oun 


evening attacked by an Op- 


{ breath, whech carried him off 
& oe er be.lU Wing Moraine. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
W'!TH att tHE MARRIAGES ano DEATHS; 
Arranged geographically, or in the Order of the Counties, from North to South, 
<piiaiitene 


** Communications for this Department of the Monthly Magazine, properly au- 
. thenticoted, and fent free ef Pofiuge, are always thankfully received. Thofe are 
ur icularly acceplable which dejcribe the Progrefs of Local Inprevements of 


any 


more ‘ ; ihe . : 
Kind, or which contain Biographical Anecdotes or Faéts relative to eminent 


or remarkable Charaéters recently deceujed, 
EE 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM 
A‘ a rfpectavle meeting of the ‘LT yne-Side 

Agrivultural Society, lately held a: Oving- 
ham, the following prizes were adjudged == 
for the beft tup more than one fhear, to Mr, 
Wm. Do.kin, of Sandhoe, five guineas; for 
the bet thearing tup, to the fame gentleman, 
five guineas; and for the beit pen of gim- 
mers, to Mr. William Jobling, of Styford, 
five guineas. 

Married ] At Bithopwearmouth, Robert 
Surtees, efq of Mainsforth, to Mifs Ann Ro- 
binfon, daughter of Ralph R. efq. of Midale 
Hendon. 

At Stockton, William Gray, efg. to Joan- 
na, only daughter of the late William Scour- 
fieii, cig. of Coatham Mandeville. 

At Newcaftle, Captain Bainbridge, of 
Dent’s-hole, to Miis Marearet Kell, of 
Acomb—George Townfhend Fox, efgq. to 
Mis Croiton. 

At St. Andrew Auckland, Peter Shield, 
efg. of Tynemouth-piace, to Mifs Harriet 
Spencer, youngeft daughter of the late Ra'ph 
d. elg. 

Died] At Gatetheed, Mr. John Embleton, 
attorney, 19; a youth whofe fuperiority of 
talents, and extenfive knowledge, would pro- 
bably have raifed him to confiderable emi- 
neuce in his profeffion, 

At Newcaltle, Mr. William Royal, thip- 
owner.—-Mr. Thomas Cannaway, 71.—-Mr. 
Wilism Telfer-Mr. fohn Walton, 25.— 
Mr. Gearge Codling, fon of Captain C. 18.— 


Mr. John Bateman, tormerly of Appleby, 72- 


—Mrs. Atkinfon, wife of Mr. Thomas A.— 
Mrs. Heugh, wife of Captain H, — Mrs, 
limay, 
At Durham, Mrs. Brown, 72.—-Mrs. Sum- 
Mets, 93.—Mrs. Featonby, 72.—-Mr. Peter 
urrell, 69.-—John Potts, efq. furgeon, and 
One of the eloermen of the city, 78. He 
*rved the office of mayor in 1737 and 1798, 
At Blyth, Mrs. Huyatley, midwife, $7. 
wie Mrs. Muir, wife of Mr. M. 
ca matter, 28.—Mis, Eamer, wife of Lieu- 
Mant E, uf the oth veteraa battalion.—Mr, 
Joun Srown, 80.—Mr. Alexander Neal 79° 
*—Mils Sarah Harrifon, 37. 
FP ose aged Rs, Mr. Robert Sanderfon, 
Wolfe by ° Orcinory furgeon to General 
aad ote " : memorable attack on Q ieb<c, 
Tata ms on reprefenied in the engraving 
sae feath of that h-ro as fupporting the 
ONTRLY Mag. No. 160, 


Britifh General after he had received his fatal 
wound. He often boafted that he was the 
perfon who fhot General Montcalm, the 
French commander at that place 

At Bifhopwearmouth, Mr. Ifsae Richard- 
fon, thip-owner, 60.— ifs Jane Reed, fecond 
daughter of Mr. Thomas R —Mr. George 
White, 55 

A: Ferryhill, Durham, Chriftopher Maure, 
efg 52. 

At Chefter-le Street, Mr. Robert Kay, 
fen. $7. 

At Sunderland, Enfign Hill, of the 3d 
Weft York Militia, 22. 

At the Red Hovfe, near Durham, Mr, 
Henry Airey, formerly an «minent tradefman 
in Newcattle, 74 

At Langley Mill, Mr. Thomas Maulcafter, 
late of Newcaftle, 27 

At Hindlewray, near Allendale, Mrs. Ha- 
ley, wife of Lieutenart H, 

At Redcar, Mrs, Berkeley, relict of Lionel 
Spencer B. 75. 

At Eiftob Houfe, Mr. George Skipfey, 80. 

At Wooler, Mr. George Hogarth, fon ef 
the late Rev. John H. vicar of Kirknewron. | 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Mr. Curwen’s sheep-shearing at the Har- 
row Slack was this year moft numeroufly 
attended. About eighty gentlemen dined 
with Mr Curwen, in his tent, and fpent the 
day with great feftivity and good humour. 
A large party of country people likewise 

artook of his hofpitality. Mr. Curwen's 
South Down flock was allowed to be much 
improved. ‘The gentlemen converfant in 
the quality of wool agreed, that fo far from 
there being any deterioration in the quality 
of the fleece, they thought it fuperior to 
what it had been in former years. A num- 
ber of South Down tups, and feveral of the 
half breed, were fold at confderable prices. 
On the whole, there appeared a much greater 
difplay of fpirit and ftronger probability of a 
fpeedy improvement being effected in the 
breed of our northern theep. The thow of 
long horned cattie was not numerous, but 
admitted to be admirable fpecimens of the 
breed. The meeting refolvea unanimoufly 
to congtatulate the Bithop of Landaff on his 
lordfhip’s having received oe medal from 
the Board of Agriculture, for a ** Treatife 
on Planting, and the Growth of Foreft Trees.” 
It was figned by ali prefent, and Mr, Curwen 
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was requetted to prefent it to the Bihhop of 
Landaff, and to intimate to his lordhip the 
fatisfaAion it wovla affora to them ad the 
publ, if this weluanle Effsy were publ thea. 
The cups given by Mr. Curwen were ace 
judged a> fo'lows:—eFor the beit tw -vear 
old long horned bull, to Mr. Biliion, of 
Sracrgh; for the bel two-year old heifer, to 
Mr. Benn, of Micdleton place ; for the beft 
half bred thearling tup, to General Gale, of 
Bardfea; for the beft half-bred thear ing 
gimm r, to Mr. Benfon, of Hawkthead fir id. 

The Gr flone of a large addition to the 
arith chorch of Harrington was recently 
i Mr. Corwen has contributed gooi. to- 
wards the building; and a great number of 
public pews are to be eregted in it, for the 
accommodation of fuch of the mhabitants as 
have no feats in the prefent edifice. 

Married.| At Workington, Mr Thomas 
Irwin, mate of the thip Jothua, to Mifs Jane 

Brown, youngeft caugnter of Captain Richard 
B. of veaton. 

At Cariifle, James Duntas, efq. to Mifs 
Margaret Mounfey —Leuirnant W. Wile, 
of the Weft York Muiitsa, to Miigs Martha 
Harrington. 

Ac Lamplugh, Mr. Jonathan Pobinfon, fe- 
cond fon of Mr Josep R. ot Dockwray Nvok, 
to Milfs Dorothy Nich. ‘fon, youngef daught.r 
of the lite Rew. Mr. N. curate of thar parith 

Did.} At Cariifle, Mrs) Mounley, reid 
of George Mo cfg) 7g.—Mrs Ann Scott. 
Mrs. Jane Barnes, g8.— “Ur. Jofeph Fotter, of 
the Lion and Lamb lion. — Mrs. Barbara 
Banker, 70. 

At dtauwex, near Carlile, Mifs Smith, 
youngeft daughter of Leonara 8S. eig. collector 
of the cufloms for tha Cily, 14. 

At Worairgton, Mr. Jono Sumpton. 

At Whitehiwen, Mire. Paterionee Mrs, 
Wood —Mr. Wrilam Brownrige, 63 —Mr. 

Jamcs Greentow.—Mrs. Bownels, $4 —Airs. 
Margaret Di f.—Mrs. Girton, reiidt of the 
lace Bomuns G. cig. $2 — Mr. Joleph Whire, 
76. 
At Maryport, Mr. John Tunf.ll, fon of 
the late C ptsin T. 38 

Ac Brghem, Mrs. Elig. Watfon. cx. 

At Mout Plata tf, Nee W bite haven, 
M ‘ Fletcher, te. tal Capt J { Ff, 77 

at Egremoar, Mr Jot Graylon, burgeon, 
RS mer. Liaec Soutoward, 62. 

At Lowca, Mos. Cothcrine Peele, 86. 

At Magn Blom Mrs. Margaret Curwen, 838. 

At Kirkby Lonida.c, Mir. Juha Hall, of the 
Rote ene Crown Ln. » 69 

The Rev. John Simpion, vicar of Wyth- 
burn, go. 

At Woatermeliock, loha Robi. fon. efo. & 

A hivime, wear Burton 1 ‘ig ’ on 

’ ; a KNevicai, bale 
Jo a Holme, form@eriy @ paper tasautaGurce 
at K riolwald. ef 

At Acaeai, Mr. Francis Docker, § 

At Fenn, Me. Joho Jameion, who by 
Rrict eiicttion fo Delneis éMiaiicd a very 


, ° sa 
Dead. sc sertene, 75 
al 


> 
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YORKSHIRE. 

The namber of fhips velonging to the port 
of Hull only that were engaged laft vear in 
th» Gree land and Davis’ Stri's fithery was 
40, of which three were taken an deftroyed 
by the French. The remaining 37 took 238 
whales, and brought home 9,822. butts of 
blubber, and 3 612 tons of oil, 

Married.} At Cantley church, near Don- 
cat r, Colonel Bell, to Miis Ann Childers, 
fecond daughter of the late C. Walbanke C, 
el 

“at Thome, Mr. Thomas, of Doncatter, 
furgeon, te Mifs S. Benfon, fecond daughter 
of John &. efg. 

At Leeds, Mr. John Heaton, bookfeller 
and fta: toner, to Mits Hobfon. 

At Briclington, Mr. James Prefton, mere 
chant, of Manchetter, fecond ton of the Rev, 
Wm. P. vicar of Wold Newton, to Milfs Har- 
rifon 

At Birftall, Mr Barnet, of the Low Moor 
iron-foundry, to Mils E. C. Slack, of Go~ 
merial. 

At Bramhom, Mr. Wm. Levi, of Moulfoe, 
Bucks, to M ts Dorothy Olofield, daughter of 
the iste jofhua O. efq of York 

Died.] At Warmsworth, near Doncaster, 
Mrs. Cathar ne Ald-m, 85, She is the Jase 
of a family of the name who have resided 
upon the esiate at Warmsworth, aod who 
have been owners of it, in a direct line, up- 
waris of eight hundred years. 

At Brough Hall, in the North Riding, 
Mrs, Strickland S'an ish, wife of Thomas 
S'rickland §. of Standish-hali, in Lancashire, 
and of dizerah in Westmoreland, esq. ana el- 
dest vaughter of Sir John Lawson, of Brough- 
hall, bart 

The Rev Mr. Carver, rector of Wyston 
near Rotherham 

At Leeds, Mrs. Logan, eelict of David L., 
esq. of Astigua, an¢d mother of Mr. L., sur- 
gcon of this town, Se —Mr, Joseph Allison, 
of the Buil’s-Head Inn. 

At Hemsworth lane end, near Pontefract, 
Mrs. Fourness, relict of Francis F., esq 

At Huscersfiela, Mr. T.S. Smar', son of 
Mr. $., printer and book-eiler. 

At Hackness, near Scarborough, Sir Rich- 
ard B-empde Jonnson, bart., 5. 

At Doncaster, Mrs. Hall, wife of C F. 
H., esq, 
waco’ Mr. Marsh, grocer, 79.—In 

1 year, the Rev. Jobn Skinnir, 65 
years minister of the Episcopal Congregat OR 
in Longside —Mi. Wisham Smith.—-The 
Rev ». Barnitd, minister at Howard-strect 
Chapei,. 

At Hull, Eeward Robert Hodgson, eq. 
$5-— Mus. Elizabeth Buckton, 27 —Mr. Ro- 
bert Griev.s, broker, Sg-——dirs. bieis.or 
Fail, 97 Miss M. Walkcr, grand-daughter 
of John Weatherill, esg.—Mr, Edmuna Fos- 
tery 67.——Ali. William Chimberlain, portrart- 
Painter, formerly a pupil of the late Mr. Opie. 
At York, Mr. Joua Underwood, of the 

: Blacls 
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45-—Edwird James Chalo 
ain of erenadiets in the first 
regiment of foot, after a long ana painful “ 
ness, the consequence of severe wounds he 
received at the es of Morne Fortune 
; island of Se. Lucia. 

Wee Palfenle peat York, Mr. Richard Kit- 
son, 76 He served the office of shertt® of 

hat city in 1786. 
er wt Pa ry Richard Lumb, €5q. 82 — 
Mr. Boynton, ¢1-—-Mr. fonn Dixone 

At New Miller Dam, near Wakefield, the 
Rev. Jorn Lonsdale, vicar of Darfieid, and 
curste of the perpetual cu acy of Cnapel- 
thorpe. 

At Coxwold, the Rev Thomas Newton, 
rector of St. Cuthber’s, viedr of Trinity 
Church, York, and many years curate of the 
erpetual curacy of Cox wold. 

The Rev. Thomas Schrall, vicar of Afk- 
ham Brya»; §5- 

LANCASHIRE. 

The feven warehoufes, with their count- 
ing houfes, on the weft fide of the New 
Exchange, Liverpool, were recently ‘let by 
public auction, for aterm of Seven years, at 
the following pricest—— 

No. 1, 34 feet by 54, £360 per annum, 

2214 == $4, 235 
3,214 — 4, 225 
4,214 — 64, 210 
§ 234 — 54, 260 
6,17 == 16, 86 
7) 19 = 325 160 

The common council of Liverpool have in 
contemplation a capital improvement in the 
fouth front of the Town Hall, facing Catle- 
ftrect. It is to confit of a noble portico of 
two ftories, the lower piazza of which will 
extend into the ftreet, as far as the outward 
end of the flagged pavement. This will 
form a very fine facade, and the lower piazza 
will ferve the purpofes of huftings at any 
future eleGtion. It will alfo tend to dimi- 
nifh the heavy appearance which the cupola 
How ives to this fine ftrueture. 


Black Horse Inn, 
ner, ¢94- late capt 


Married. } At Adlington, the feat of. Sir- 


Richard Clayton, bart. J. H. Hunt, efg. to 
Mifs Manefty, eldeft daughter of Samusi M. 
efq. the Britith refident at Pafforah. 

At Manchetter, Mr. Thomas Sharp, to 
Mifs Ward, daughter of Mr. W. late manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Manchefter John 
Bury, jun. ef. of Salford, to Mifs Entwisle, 
Sfaghter of the late James E. efg. of Ruf- 

olme, 

wot ates the Rev. Thomas Tudor 
ci Iie ms ge to Milfs Brooks, daugh- 

= — near Manchefter, the Rev. H. 
dhnnad ey, fub-dean of Linceln, and domettic 

oe to the lord bishop of the diocese, to 
=. -~: Second daughter of James Touchet, 
et Sorin eet ouse:—= Thomas Entwisle, esq. 
one i to Miss Garnett, of Manches- 
of Thor 'verpool, Benjamin Gaskil, esq. 

Res-house, near Wakeficid, to Miss 


Lancashire—Cheshires Derbyshire, Ke. ot 


Brandeth, daughter of Dr Boattiencieal 


Kirke’, esq. to Miss Ann Timmins.—Thé’ 


Rev. R. Mashiter, of Manchester, to Mieg 
Murtay, only daughter of Edward M., esq.—<- 
Mr. Wiliiam Shelmerdine of Longsight, to 
Miss Caton, daughter of the late Joseph C., 
esq. 
Died.] At Orther; near Lancaster, Joho 
Townley, esq., 66. * ' 

At Lancaster, William Bryer, esq , 75. 

At Chithero, Wr. Nicholas Aspinal, bros 
ther of the late John A., esq. of Standen-hall. 

At Liv-rpool, Mrs. Scholes, °8 —Mr. 
Edward Corne, 22.—-Mr. Samuel Stubbs, 26. 
—Mrs Evizgsd: th Standish, 64.——Miss Ann 
King.——Miss Alice Cowell, -tecond daughter 
of Mr. C., of W zan 17.—Mrs Gerrard, 44 

At Pres on, Mr. Thomas Pritt, 64 —Mrs.. 
Heald. 

At Failsworth, Mr John Booth. 

At Manchester, Mrs Hopper, wife of Mrg 
H, booksciler—-Mr. Jimes Meredith. 
Mrs. Sykes, wife of Mr Thomas §.—Mr. 
William Hutton. tafk-master in the New 
Bailey prison —Mr. Robert Chesshyre. 

At High Bonk, Lieutenant Thomas Scholes, 
of the 2d Lancashire militia, son of Thomag 
S., esq. of that place, 21. | 

At Bolton, Mr. James Richardson, of the 
Kings Arms Inn. 

At the Mill.house, Adlington, Miss 
Elizabeth Hough, 22. 

At Plattridge, near Wigan, Ralph Peters, 
esq., 78. 

At Rochdale, Mrs. Elizabeth Buckley, Ss. 

At Ashton-under Lyne, Mrs. Kenworthy, 
69. 

CHESHIRE. 

Married.| At Miadlewich, Philip Hea- 
cock, esq. of Buxton, to Ann, eldest daugh- 
ter of J. Braband, esq 

At Chester, Mr. Vignaux, surgeon of Li- 
verpool, to Miss Eliza Ratcliff, youngest 
daughter of the late Mr. Juseph R. 

At Bowcen, Mr. T. H. Robinson, mete 
chant of Liverpool, to Miss Wainwright, of 
Dunham Massey. 

Died.] At Heswall, the Rev. Mr. Radene 
hurst, rector of that place. 

At Chester, Mt, Thomas Yate, of Nof- 
wich, surgeon, apd lately house apothecary 
and secretary to the infirmary of this city ; 
a young man of promising abilitics in his 
p: ofessicn.-—Mr. Robert Morris.—Mrs. Lowe, 
—Mr. J. Gatherall.—Mr. Giles Minshull, an 
officer of the customs of this port, 62.—Mrs, 
Monsdale. 

At Nantwich, Mr. Mason. 

At Over, Mrs. Elizabeth Huxley, relict of 
Mr. Richard H., 76. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Duffield, Mr. Harrison, 
merchant of Belper, to Miss Spencer. 

At Derby, the Rev Mr. Pattison, of Rep- 
ton, to Miss Orchard of Milton. 

At Ashborne, Mr. John Musgrave, of 
Cramp Weod, Staffordshire, to Miss Harrow. 

N 2 Died} 
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Died | At Derby, Mr S»muel Radford, 
47 —Mr. A.E Ewin, 42.—Mrs. Ann Cuth- 
bertson, 61. 

At Strines, Mrs Jane Wright. 

At Dale Abbey, Mir. James Hawkesworth, 
97. He pert rmed his duly as parish clerk 
tall within a few weeks of bis dearn. 

At Tapton Grove, the seat of her father 
Avery Jeno, esq. Mry Anne, the wite of 
Godfrey Meynell, esq. of Langicy, 23. Also 
at the same time after an hour's illness, her 
cldcs? son. 

Ac Chesterfiel¢, Mr. Henry Tapley, post- 
master an’ prinver. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.) At Notrungham, Mr. Butt, of 
Oskhem, Kutland, to Miss Else. —Mr. John 
Parr, to Miss Ann Sulley. 

Died | At Nottingham, Mrs, Marlow. == 
Mr Jonna Linglord, jeweller, §o- 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Married | At Louth, the Rev. Thomas 
Heory Cave Orme, viar of South Scarle, 
Nottinghamthire, to Milfs Robinfon, only 
daughter of John R. efg.—Thomas Midcle- 
tor, eiq. of Loughborough, Leicetterfhire, to 
Miis Patchet, ot Louth. 


Ded | At Grimiby, Mrs. Ann Warbur- 
ton, 7o. 

At Louth, Mr. Henry Soulby, furgeon to 
the dilpentary The Rev. Mr. Goodwin, 
Ro... Mr. ¢ /corge Crowden, many years maf. 
ter of the Greyhound public. houte. 

At Cadebdy-heil, near Louth, Mr. Simon 
Teale, late of Hull, 38. 

At Sleaford, Murs. Roberts, wife of Mr. 
John R. 49 —Mr, Edward Spencer, 60. 

At Fricttuon Shore, Me. ‘I 
Colcorton, Lewelterthire. 

At Kettering, Me. ‘Lhomas With, 72. 

At Boften, Mr. C. Marcin, fen. 

At Spistby, Mise Acres, fchootmitrefs. 

LEICASTERSHIAR, 

A meeting was lately held at O kham, 
Rutlsnd, to take into confideration the or 
priety of a aking anew turnp ke. road from 
that town to the road leading from Melton 
Mowbdiay to Leiceflcr. dc was refoly ed, that 
the pian weuld be highly advantageous to 
the country. It appearedy that the fum of 
govol. would be tulty fufhicient to carry it 
IMto execution, which it was refolved toraife 
by futheption in thares of gol. At the meet- 


img Che teas of OCOl. was immediately fud- 
berided 


» Sherwin, of 


Afarrved.) At Knawfon, Henry Peck 
te Wiis Seatun 


At Lubenham, B. Shuttlewor 
Mrs. J tda 


, 
>. 


» ¢fg. 


th, efg. to 


Melton Mowbray, the Rev 
T wile 

bwucy je! 
W 


Cherles 
» reQor of Ca itene, W its, to Mils 
cy ¥ 

am: 5. of 
Dud} at 


nge® daughter of the Rey. 
Wet Bromwich, Stafforaiiire, 
ucKiey, Ale. Thomas Hurt, 


7 


At daweder, Mrs. Smith aoMrs. Andrews, 


| te an eminent draper of Harborough.—My 
Thomis Cooper. 

At Reariby, Mr. Corbut Riley, 28. 

At Ruthoy, Mrs. Bramley, wife of Mr, 
George RB. 

At Market Harborough, John Wrighty 
ety. 77. 

At Guadaloupe, mear Melton, Mrs: Hick 
man, wife of Mr. John H 24. 

At Lutierworth Thomas Newcomb), gent. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Merricd.} At Waltall, Samuel Sherratt, 
efa. of Litchfield, to Mits Davenport. 

At Wolverhampton, Mr. James Ireland, of 
London, to Milfs Mary Barney. 

At Tamworth, My.Paget, furgeon, of Lei- 
cefter, to Miis Byng, daughter of the Rev. 

ohn B. 

Died.| At Stafford, the Rev. Mr. Barker, 
of Buiflem, an occafional preacher at the me- 
thodift chapel in the former place, En the 
midit of his difeourfe he expired fuddenly, 
without any previous fymptoms of i:lneis, 
and tell from the pulpit, to the great terre? 
and amazement of the congregation. He was 
univerflly efteemed for the goocnefs of heart, 
the integrity of his principles, and his une 
affected piety. 

Act Wednefbury, Mrs. Spittle, wife of Mr. 


oieph S. 


At Bradley, Elizabeth, third daughter of 

the Rev. Sampfon Wright 
WARWICKSHIREs 

Married.) At Coventry, Mr Charles Tur- 
ner, of Liverpool, to Miis Elizabeth M‘Rae. 

At Newbold Pacey, Mr. William Piercs, 
of Beaworth-hall, to Mifs Snow. 

At Birmingham, Mr. G. H. King, to Mifs 
Ann Barrows.—Mr. John Ottley, to Miis 
Pane—Mr, J. Barnes, of Eatenhiil, to Mits 
C. Rofs, of Coventry. 

Dicd.| At Birmingham, Mrs. Watthew, 
wite of Mr. Richara W.—Mrs. Scott.—Mr. 
Georze KetticoaeMr. Penjamin Dethick.— 
Mr. Bonham Hammond. Mrs. Gueft.—Mrs. 
Hurit, 41 — Matter Richard John Gill, eldet 
child of Mr. Jonas G. attorney. —-Mrs. Sarah 
Fereday, 87 —Mr.Hawkes, of the Black Lion, 
Colethiii-itreet —Mrs. Richards, $3.—Mr. 
john Buckley Mrs. Newberry, 72.—Mils 
earoline Ra:ford, daughter of Mr. Eaward B. 
and about three weeks afterwarcs, Charles 
Alexanaer, fon of the fame Mr.B.—Mr. Wm. 
‘batt, of the Turk’s Head, Bell-itreet. 

At Coventry, Mr. Wilkiam Miniter. 

At Nonowle-hall, Mr. Wiliam Cuttell, 74 

At Koowle, Mrs, Eborall, 33. 

At Suutham, Mr, ‘Thomas Bicknell, 48. 

: At Ken tworth, the Rev. R. Munsdsys 
formerly rector of Ciaybrook, Leiceiterihires 
63. 

At Iflington, near Birmingham, Mrs. Ana 
Waliord, reli of Samuel W. efq. 69. 

At Atheritone, J. Deane, efq late fenior 


Patines in the houle of Deana, WwW haley, and 
Lo. merchants, in London. 
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SHROPSIIIRE. ; _ _GLOCESTERSHIRE. 
a report of the Aate of Prifon Cha« Married.) At Horfley, Capt. Skinner, of 
Crem scesiiane for the year ending at the royal artillery, to Ann, daughter of Jeha 
era 1807, being the tenth year of Remmington, efq. : 
he Gablifhment of that laudable inftitution, At ‘Tewkefbury, Mr.W. S. Evans, furgeon, 
rset that the total amount of fubfcrip- to Mifs Lloyd, daughter of Ormfell L. efq. 
° Te) tneatione was 961 4s. 64.5 the di& At Lidney, the Rev. Robert Cilitton, one 
we ata rik. 4s. 6d. ; and the balance in of the minor canons of Worcefter cathedral 
este ; "153. 534. to Mifs Browning, eldeft daughter of Mr. R. 
"ted } ‘At Shrewfbury, Williaw Tay- The Rev. Samuel Rogers, of Durfley, to 
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3 Windfor, oniy daughter Mifs Ann Williams, of Stone. te 
NE ae ; . ; At Cheltenham, the Rev. Henry Delves Hi 
At Ofwetry, Mr. John Hilton, fecond fon Broughton, ,fecond fon of Sir Thomas 8. to ? di 
of Mrs. B, of Kno-kin, to Mifs Hopkins. Mifs Pigott, only daughter of John P. efy. of Hard 
At Shawbury, Mr. Richard Bennett, of Bevere, Worcefterfhire, | ; oo) 
Pontesford, to Mifs Foulkes, of Edgebo!ton. At Berkeley, James Simmonds, efg. to Mifs eh 
Died] Atthe Drill, near Ofweitry, Mr. Crouch. EDA ae 
Richard Downes. At Cromhall, William Jackfon, efq. of ae 
Ac kifon, near Ellefmere, Mr. James Bar- Chewton, Hants, captain of the Plymouth a1. | 
nett, $1. divifion of marines, to Mifs Morris. 


At Shrewfobury, Mrs. Crowther, wife of Dizd.] At Cold Afton, Mrs. Whittington, 
Mr. John C. of the Cattle Inn.—Mr. Wm. wife of the Rev. John W. rector of that 
Shaw, S2.——Mifs Leake.—-Mrs. Leek, go.—— piace. . 

Miss France, Mr. John Parr, 62. At Ferney Hill, the refidence of her ele ft 


At Ofwettry, Mrs. Cartwright, wife of fon, Mrs. Cooper, relict of the Rev. Dr. C. 0 
Mr. C. furgeon.—Mrs. Sarah Venables, 69. of Yarmouth, in Norfoik, and daughter of ie 
At Whitchurch, Mrs. Slaughter, mother the late James Branfby, efq. of Shotitham, i” 
of Mrs. Cupland, of Chefter, wnointhe fpace in that county, by an heirefs of the family of Se 
of nine months has loft her hufband, her.only Pafton. Panegyric but adopts the language ahi 
child, and her mother.—Mrs, Payne, wife of truth in afciibing to this excellent lady rh 
of Edward P. efq- 48 every amiable quality, and every exalted vir- ne ts | 
At Newtown, Mr. E. Williams. tue, which can adorn and dignify the female it 
At Hatton Grange, Mr. Samuel Wright. charafter. Her temper, difpofition, and af- i 
WORCESTERSHIRE. fe€tions, were heavenly. ‘Tne principles of | ; 
Married.| At Bilhampton, Mr. George Chriftianity were the maxims of her conduét, ph 
Eades, attorney, of Feckenham, te Miis and its purity, candour, humility, and bene. > 
Lewis, eldeit daughtet of the Rev. Mr. L. volence, fhone forth in every action of her inf 
At Stourport, Mr. Brookes, furgeon, of life. Severe only to herfelf, but gentle and at 
Wenlock, to Miis Doughty, only daughter affable to others, every heart felt harmonized up 
of fohn D, efg. late of Worcefter. in her prefence, and every eye looked up to tat 
at Worcetter, Mr. j. Calvin, to Mifs Weft- her with love and veneration, Though fhe ut 
bury. had furvived her affetionate hufband, and | 
_ AtIakberrow, Mr, John Green, of Eve- more than half of her numerous famiiy, for- 
fham, to Mifs Lamb. titude and relignation ftill checred the decline 


Died | At Worcefter, Mr. Broadfoot, china of life, and in the 7oth year of her age, fur- 
and Statlordfhire warehouleman—Mr. Bunn, rounded by domeftic comforts, and foothed by 
confectioner.—Mr, S$ Hardwicke, fen. glover, — the hope of rifing again to endlefs yliry, the 
59. departed in the mild radiance of picty and 
AtOmberfley, Mifs Sufan Gardiner, fecond devotion, and left the luftre of a bright ex. 
daughter of Mr, Charles G. ample to ber children and the world. She 

At Powick, Milfs Holcombe, daughter-of was the author of feveral publicatiors, fume 
the late Rev. Mr, Hy formerly one of the of which were printed mary years «go under 
prebendaries-of the colleg.ate church wf Wor- the titles of “ Fanny Measows,” “ Vie 
cefler. Daughter,” *€ The Schoul tor Wives,” and 

At Long Bridge, Mifs Jane Cartwright, ‘* The &xemplary Mother.” She publithed 
eldeft daughter of Mr. ‘Tho C. engineer, 21. likewife ata later perio’, 6€ A Poetical Epittle 

At Throckmorton Court, Mrs. Ann Davis, trom jane Shore to her Friend.” They wi te 
63. all compoled with the ardent dedire of pro- 

At Sutton Houfe, near Tenbury, Mr. moting the influence of Chriittan morality, 
Ephraim Swan, 95. and whoever has, read theie productions of 

At Upton Snovibury, Mrs. Mary Bevan, het pen, and was acquainted with the virtues 
of Wotcefter. ) of her heart, will readiiy acknowleage, that 

At Leigh Sinton, Mrs. Deakin. _ fhe exempiifed in every ftation of life thofe 

at Brockencote, Mrs. Fidkin, wife of Mr. characters of ideal excellence which her fancy 
— and Only daughter of the late Mr. drew. . 

tel, of Finitail-houfe. At Cirencefter, Mr, Whatley, 75. 
At 
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At the Zownfes Farm, parith of Church- 
down, Mrs. Prudence Butt, &< 

At Uley, near Durfley, Jofish Jackfon, efq. 

At Matfon, near Glocetter, Henry Charles 
Selwyn, fq. leatenant governor of the flind 
of Mo: rferrar, ard formerly c ptain of the 
royal fudileers. An ill Mare of Health having 
obliged this ,entleman early to relinguith the 
military profeffion, his domefic ditpefition 
ptomoted by conjugal felicity, and his culti- 
vated underfianding joined to a refined tafte 
and correét judgment, qualified him for tie 
attention which he moft fucc:{sfully betowed 
on his yourg family, eminently diftinguithed 
for their eiegant and intellectual attain- 
mients. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 

The last meeting of the Hereiordshire Agri- 
cultural Society, held at Leominster, was nu- 
merously attended. The cattle aud sheep ex- 
hibited were of the first quality and value, 
A pen of South owns, the property of Mr. 
Tench, of Krimfield, and a Leicestershire 
cross belonging to Mr. Walker, were much 
admired. About fifty gentlemen and princi- 
pal gr ziers o° this and the adjoining counties, 
dined together at the Oak Lun, and spent the 
aiternoon with the greatest conviviality. 

Marred| At Hereford, Mr. Richard 
Thackway, to Miss Ann Gough. 

At Leominster, Mr. Joho Coates, to Miss 

ood.—-fir. J. | radford, to Miss Ford 
At Kivernoll, W. Lane, esq. a 


Died.) 
eutenant in the royal navy. 
Ar Ledbury, Mr Richard Stone, of the 5th 
@fagoon guards, 24. 


At Here'ord Mrs. Perkins, 74.—Mr. 
Greenly of the Last Inn, 5¢.—Mr. Parry, 
crier of the city. He had dined with the 
bishop's servants at the palace, and died in 
the night, a it is supposed of suffocation. 

At Cravley, Mrs. E Racster, a maiden 
lady. 

At Brameton Brian, Mr. Jonas Tunni- 
clifte, well known as a pedlar, in which ca- 
pacity he had travelled the country upwards 
of 50 years. 

At Stockton, Mr. W. Rowdler, jun. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The munificene jrize of Five Hundred 
Pounds, which was duiing the leit year pro- 
poled tu the members of Oxtora Univerfity 
by the Rev. Cloudius Buc hanen, D.D. vice 
prevoft of the college of Fort William in 
Bengal, tur the beil compel ren in Englith 
Prote, on feveral fubjecis relating to the 
Propagation of Chreftianity in the katt, was, 
on the gth of June, adjudged yo the Rev, 
Hugh Peafon, MA of st. Joba's College. 

Married.) At Oxiord, Mir. H.W. Haldon, 
printer, to M is Sistter, of the Biack Horfe. 
=—Mr, Giles, to Mils Booweil, caughier of 
the lete Mr. B. of Fristoe, Bs. 

Died.] At Oxford, Mrs. tour nev, mo her 
of Dr. .L. of Univertity-college, 80. ir. 
Jobn Lickey— Mr. Hewieit, icu. 64. 


At Woodlays, Mrs. Sothafn, wife of Wm, 
S. efq. ' 

At Wheatfield, of which he had been $7 
year. re@tor, the Rev Berj Rodge, 62: 

NORTHAMPTONsAye#. 

Married ] Fenwick Skrimshive, M.D. of 
PeterSorough, t Miss Cobb, daughter of T, 
Corb, esq baker of Ketteriny. 

Mr Thomas Walker of Strizton Lodge, t@ 
Miss Bradshaw of Boaeat. 

Died.] At Peterbotoagh, 
rell, $1. 

At Ketrering, Mrs. Befford, 87.—Mr, 
Thomas Wish, 71 

At Little Btinzton, Mr. John Goude, 81. 

At Oundle, Mrs. Yorke, wife of James 
Y. esq. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Mills, relict of Mr. 
Alderman M. 

At Ashton, Mrs Bassett, 54. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Married. At Gretna Green, Fredorie 
Mortlock, esq. son of John M. é€sq. banker, 
of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah Finch, second 
daughter of Charles F esq of Shelford. 

At Downham, Mr. ©. Culledge, surgeon 
and apothecary, of March, to Miss Bell. 

The Rev. Mr. Davis, Fellow of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ground of Whitclesea. 

At Ely, Mr, John Constable to Miss Sarah 
Wilson 

At Bourn, the Rev. F. H. Maberley, of 
Trinity college, to Miss Ann Kimpton. 

Died } At Cambridge, Mr Charles Tun- 
well, late cook of Emsuel college, and a 
member of the Cambridge Volunteer Infantry. 

At Staple'ord, Vr. Jonathan Freeman. 

At Murrow, in the Isle of Ely, Mr. Daniel 
Thorp. 

At Haddenham, James, the son of Mr, 
Thomzes Boutall, 19. His death was otca- 
sioned by washing his legs and feet in cold 
water when much heated 

RFOLK. 

Married.}] Capt. W. Stone, to Mary, se- 
cond daughter of T. B. Plestow, of Watling- 
ton 

At Smaliburgh, Mr. Prentice, surgeon, of 
Southrepps, to Miss Dix, daughter of Mr. 
Doargeon 

At Eust Dereham, Mr Isaac Lee, merchant, 
to Miss Nichells, both of Yarmouth. 

Died} At Kact Dereham, fohn Frere, esqe 
of Roydon in this county, and of Finningham, 
Sutlock, representative in parliament fot Nor- 
wich, from 1799 to 1802. 

At Breccles all, Mrs. Tayler, wife of 
Philip Ryley T., esq. 

Ai Knapton, Miss H Cooper. 

At Coltishall, Mr. Thomas May, 86. 

At Harleston. Miss Leatherdale, daughter 
of the late Mr. Rich. L. 28. 

At Docking Hall, the Rev. Edward Hare, 
54 

h iss Catharine Carlos, daughter of the late 
Rev. James C. sector of Blofield, 2 


Mrs. Behag. 


At 
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At Lynn, Mr. Jon, Mitchley. 


At Saxlingham. Mr. Joha Oughton, son 


of Mr. Stephen O 25 

At Yarmouth, Mr. Robert Weolmer, for- 
merly an eminent attorney, 97 .—Mr. W. 
Giles —Mrs Mason. 

At Avisham, Mrs. Sarah Austain, 34. 

At Deepham, Mr, Jonathan Dey, 74. 

At Norsich, Mrs. Sarah Emerson, 41.— 
Mrs. Ladbrooke, S5.—_-Wr. Daniel “ arner, 
66 —Mrs. Stan‘ord, 22.—Peter Finch, esq, 
who formerly held the offige of clerk of the 
pcace for the county, 81,—™Miss Tomlinson, 

At Heydon House, W. Earle Polwer, esq. 
a colonel in the army, and late brigadier ge- 
neral of volyntecrs. 

At Burnham, the Rev. Rob. Crowe. 


SUFFOLK. 

Muarried.] Mr Thoraas Challis, of Vange 
Hall, Essex, to Miss Ana Hyem, youngest 
d:ughter of Richard H. gent. of Sutton, near 
Woodridge. 

Henry Benham, esq. of Southwark, to 
Miss C, Brookes, third daughter of Mr. B 
surgeon v. Ipswich. 

Died}. At Halesworth, Mrs. Clementina 
Hindmarsh, mother of Dr. H. of Bury, 96 

At Eye, Major John Bronwin, of the 64th 
regiment. 

At 3t. Olave’s. bridge, Mrs. Youell, wife of 
Mr, William Y. jun. merchant, 36. 

At Bury, Mr. Eastland, 45.—Myrs. Lang- 
ham, 5. 


At Saxmundham, Mrs. Freeman, wife of 


Mr. F. surgeon, and fifth daughter of John 
Cobbold, esq. of Ipswich, 2. 

At Newmarket, the eldest son of Mr. 
Chune, atterney, 16.—Mr Joho Fuller, many 
years clerk ot the course, and fyrmeriy groom 
and rider to Sit P. Gunbdury, 58. 

At Kirclinge, near Newmarket, Mr. T. 
Galiey. 

At Finborough, Richard Roul, esq. 7%. 

_ dn the house of Industry, at Shipmeadow, 
the widow Brame, late of Beccles, 100 

At Cornard, Miss Guyon, eldest daughter 
of ©. P. Guyan, esq., 10. " 

At Woodbridge, Mr. Isaac Reckitt, mer- 
chant. 

ESSEX. 

The late agricultural show of stock, at 
Chelmsford though not so large as expected, 
Was in general good. ‘b. Honywood, esy 
and R C. Haselfoot, esq. hud some goud 
oxen, but no premium had en @licred by 
the society for fat beasts. C. C. Western, 
esq. had some very goad South Down ram 
hougets and wethers; also Devon heivers, 
bulls, and pigs, R.M. Revinson, esq. bad 
@ good ram logget, and a coupe @ tat we- 
thers, brought up twins, of lung wool breed ; 
so 4 very handsome Suffelk stuliion, not yet 
four years old. Mr. Wade's and Mr. W hice’s 
WallQu3 Cguid nor be admitted, notice not 
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95, 
having been givenin due time. Mr. Pooley 
had some handsome young half-bred heifers ; 
P. Wright, esq. a good heifer in milk; Mr. 
Mason, some heifers in calf, and a cart colt ; 
Mr Buttle, a good black stallion —Mr. 
Westera did not enter any of his stock tog 
premiums. nor did Mr. Robinson his sowep ; 
naving had several medals adjudged to them 
at former meetings. The premjums for 
sto-k were awarded as follow:—to James 
Scratton, esq. the silver medal, for the best 
cart stallion; to Mr. George Marshall, of 
Kelvedva Hatch, ditto, for the best Bull; to 
Mir. Pooley, of Kelvedon, ditto, for the best 
Cow; to Filmer Honywood, esq. ditto, for 
the best Ram and Fwe Hoxgets, fine wool; 
to Peter Wright, esq. ditto, for the vest fat 
Wether. There were no cand ‘ites for the 
long-wool sheep and Various pte- 
mniums were likewise adjudged to labourers 
and Servants in husbandry. . 

Married] The Rev. Henry Van Voorst, 
of Woodham F rris, to Miss Sura B. Stevens, 
eldest Uiughter of the Rev Dr. S. rector of 
Panfield. 

At Springfield, ‘ames Caldwell, esq. 

arrack-master o' Chelms ord, to Mrs, Dixony 
widow of Mr itic ard OD 

At Newport, Mr. Ginn, 80, to Mrs. Lama 
bert, 81. 

Die ] At Debden Parsonage, a few 
weeks after the birt) of her ninth child, 
Mrs. Tolton, wate oi the Rev. Mr. T. rector 
of Weoden. 

At Kochford, Mrs. Harridge, wife of Mr. 
David H. 66. 

At South Weald, 
of james L. esq. OS. 

At Malden, Mr. 
ney, 28 

At Maryland, William Smith, e5q- 

At Ridgewell Causeway, Mrs. 
Chaplin, 60. 


boar. 


Mrs. Mary Lodge, wife 


Edward Edwards, dttor- 


Mary 


KENT. 


Married.| At Chatham, Mr. W. Dawson, 
of Stockbury, to Miss Knell, daughter of 
Abraiam K_ esq.—Lieut. Goddard, of the 
royal marines, to Miss Maria Hail. 

“At Ly nsted, the Rev. Alexa-der Browa, te 
Miss Fairman, eldest daughter of the Iyte 
William F. esq o ™illars. 

At Kast Malling, Licut. Morris, of the 
royal marines, to Miss E. Morrice, youngest 
daughter of the late David M_ esq. of Aberdeen. 

at Canteroury, Captain W. Elwyn, of the 
West Norfolk militia, to Miss Sophia Gurney, 
daughter of the late John G. esq. of Tha- 
hin, ton. 

At Rochester, Thomas Crispe, esq. of 
Leeds, to Mrs judwine, relict ot Mr. J. sur- 
geon, of Hollingbourne. 

At Leeds, W. Crispe, esq. of Leeds, te 
Miss Steadman 

Died} Ac Fowlers, Mrs. Francis Briager, 
sister tu Sir Joho b. 

At 
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At Canterbory, Mr. R. §. Gowland.—Mr. 
Parsley —Mr. Joseph Warren, 52.—Mr. 
Jobn Callaway, sen. 68. During the Ame- 
rican war, when the falling off of the silk 
trade was so considerable, that many skilful 
workmen were much reduced, this very inge - 
nious chara ter introduced a aew manutactere, 
which afforded them employment an4 subsist- 
ence. This beautiful article of fabric was 
called Canterbury Muslin, and still retains 
chat name, and is the cause o} many hundred 
persons being engaged in London and else- 
wherc. He also established in the year 1768, 
an Historical Society, which continues to be 
respectanry supported : he seldom omitted fo 
attend this so ety, and always appeared hen- 
py in diffusing the cxtensive knowledge which 
he possessed 

At Mergate, Mr. John Mitchener, pro- 
prictor of the York Hotel, 61.—Mrs. Sand- 
well, wife of Mr. S. of the King George 
packet. 

At Faversham, Mrs. Allen, wife oF Mr. 
A. of the Telegraph, 32.—aAnn Elizabeth, 
daughter of Mrs. Court, 15.—Mrs. Jogeph 
Perkins. , 

At Chatham, Mr. James Fuuchon, 93 — 
Mrs. Collins —Msg Denis Rowen. 

At Gillingham, Mrs. Hosier, wite of Mr 
WY. purser ia the navy, and daughter of the 


late Major Edwards, of the 6th regimeat of 


At Sandwich, Mrs. Slaughter, wire of Isuac 
S. esq. collector ef the customs at that port. 

At Mongeham, Mrs. Dimock, wite of the 
Rev, Charles PD. rector of that parish, 

SURRY. 

farred | At Kingston, Charles Gilchrist, 
to Miss Baldwin, eldest daughter af 

ary B. esq. 

At Croydon, Mr. J. Powling, of the Bo- 
rough of South to Miss Harri of Croy. 
gon Common. 

At Pytney, Mr. Charles Shillito, surgeon 
of the West Essex Miljria, to Miss Swift, 
only daughter of Mr. S. surgeon, 

At Capel, near Dorking, Me Robert Fry, 
surgeon of Rochester, Kent, to Miss F. G. 
Wade, only daugiter ot the late Captain W. 
of the Royal Engineers. 

Dicd.] At Wallington House, Mr Brooke 
Bridves, late of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
and e'dest son of Mr. John B. of Malden, 
Essex, 21. 

SUSSEX. 

Some of the principal tarmers of this coun- 
ty, have come to a iesolution to establish a 
new fair for the sale of sheep and lambs or the 
geauine Suuth Down breed only. Their 
reason for this they state to be, that those 
who possess this breed true and genuine, have 
had much reawn to lament, that at fairs 
where a great variety of sheep are brought to 
market, many are soia for South Down sheep, 
which have no pretensions to he so called, and 
which, afterwarus not answering the purpose 
Qi the buyers, bring unmetited disgrace on 
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such as are really genuine. The 4th of Sep. 
tember is the day fixed on for the first fair, ang 
provision is already made for a supply of many 
thousands of fine sheep and lambs. 

Married ] Mr. Muon, of Falmer, to Miss 
Marchant, daughter of Mr. M. of South. 
Malling. 

At Lewes, Mr. T. Chatfield, to Mics 
Frances Payne. 

At Horsham, Mr, Sadler, to Miss Dendy, 
of Iticld Court. 

Died] At Lindfield, Mrs. Page, a maiden 
lady, 84. 

At Halnaker, Mr. John Moore, of Wash. 
ington, 97. 

At Horsham, Mr. T. Summers. 

At Last Hoarhjy, Nathaniel Paine, esq. 
late captain of the North Pevensey volunteers, 
He was eminent in his pro.ession aa a surgeon, 
generous to the poor, and a man of truly li- 
beral and independent sentiments. 

At Burgisolt farm, in Chuddingly, Mr. R, 
Guy, 83. Forty children and grand-children 
attended his funeral. 

At Deen's farm, near Newhaven, Mr. W, 
Noakes, 40. 

At Hurstperpoint, the Rev. Dr. Dodson, 
rector of that pace, 75. 

At Fastboyrne, Mr. C. Beckett. 

At Heene, Mrs. Chivers 

At Chichester, E Juhnson, esq. attorney, 
and 45 years town-clerk of that city.—Miss 
Anu Legatt. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Amon: the Watering Places which of late 
years have risen into notice, none ® more de- 
serving attention than South-Sea-Place, near 
Portsmouth. The number of visitors, for the 
bathing season, has so much increased, that 
the proprietor of the bath*ng machine 
has heen encouraged to provide het and teme 
perate baths. The purity of the air snd wa- 
ter, on South-Sea beach, and the animated 
scenery of Spithead, and the Isle of Wight, 
ave found greatly to invigorate the valetudi- 
narian’s health. I¢ had Jong begn neglected, 
from an erroneous opinion, that the beach is 
so much exposed, that the machines could 
net be used when the wind blow’ fresh: but 
when this is the case, the bathing is not rea- 
dered the least unpleasant, and the effects of 
the Lath are considered more salutary. 

The foundation of a monument to the me- 
mory of Lord Nelsop, has been laid an Ports- 
dowu hill, neag the roud leading to Borchurst, 
to be erected by means of a subscription of 
the officers, marines, and sailors of the fleet 
under his command at the battle of Tratalgar. 
This honourable token of their attachment to 
him and their nation’s glory, is to combine 
with it natwnal utility, beimg so fituated, 
from naw’ ical observations made, as to become 
a sea mark for safely conducting veflels inta 
Portsmouth Harbour, to avoid the shoal of 
St. Helen's. It will bea wery elevated pillar, 
a!though the subscription is a limited one, go- 
verament having freed the stone of the ex- 
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nence of the duty, and the farmer holding a 
lease of the ground en which it is. to be erect- 
e!, as well as Mr, Thistlewaite, the lord of 
the manor, having offered the grantof it with- 
out purchase. The design is classically simple 
anc elegant. 

Usrried ] At Wickham, the Rev. J $ 
Rashleicgh, rector of that parish, to Miss 
Stan ope, caughter of the laze Hoa, AdmiralS. 

At Southampton, Captain Staltham, to 
Miss Sainstull 

At Kingston church, Mr. Price, surgeon of 
the royal navyy to Miss Elizabeth Ross, sister 
ro Captain R_ of his Majesty's ship, La Pique. 
—Mr. Dash, jun to Miss Dash, both of 
Grange Farm 

Died.] At Pitts, near Winchester, Miss 
Forder. 

At Portsmouth, Capt. Paddon, of the mer- 
chant service, 74.—Mr. Duncan Grand, fare 
man of the boat bui'ders in che deck yard. 
Mrs. H. Snooke —Mrs. Greenway, wife of 
Lieut. G. ot nis Majesty’s ship, Plautagenet. 

he went on board chat ship, which was in 
dock, tu see its various parts. On looking 
down the main hole she was suddenly seized 
with a gidainess, her foot slipped, and she fell 
down the main-hatchway into the hold, her 
head striking against the iron ballast, she was 
killed instantly. Her neck was dislocated, 
and her skull! dreadfully fractured. The dis- 
tressed feelings of her husband, wko was pre- 
t with her, cannot be described. She was 
lately Miss Maypowder, of Totness, and had 
been married about nine months. 

At Vicar’s Hill, near Lymington, Mrs. 
Gilpia, relict of the Rev. Mr. G. vicar of 
Boldre, a prebendary of Salisbury, 82. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.] At Easton, near Corsham, Peter 
Hooper, esq. by whose demise the several es- 
tates belonging to St. John’s Hospital (the 
Blue Alms) Bath, become renewable. 

At Great Bedwin, Mr. V. Potter. 

At Trowbridge, Thomas Stillman, esq. 

At Chilmark, Mr. Thomas Young. He 
underwent the operation of tapping for the 
dprosy a few days previous to his death, and 
18 quarts of water were extracted. 

At Marlborough, Mrs. Ball, 79. 

At Bradford, Mrs Tolley, wife of Mr. T. 
24 G. Edwards, eldest son of Mr. Thomas 

- 26. 

At Corsham, Miss M. A. Mountjoy, 
daughter of S. M. esq. 

At Chippenham, Mr. Woodfoffe. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Proposals have been circdlated for establishe 
ing a pulic library and reading rooms at Rea- 
ding. It has met with general approbation, 
aad many shares are already subscribed for. 

Married.] At Newbury, Mr. Avery, to 
Mis: Hill. —Mr. John Mail, attorney to Miss 
French. 

Mr. T. Piper, of Crabwood Farm, to Miss 
Simpson, only daughter of the late Ms, Wil- 
S. of Preston Candover. , 
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Died] At Reading, Mr John Dredger — 
J. Howard, esq. 883. After practising the 
professions of surgery and puarmacy at Welton 
upoa Thames for many yeors with great 
reputation, he retired to this town, where he 
passed the last twenty years of his He 

At Farnborough, Mr |}. Kingham, 72. 

At Shaw, Mrs. Dodd, 71. 

At Letcomb, Mr. Pearson of the crown, 
Caversham 

At Newbury, suddenly, Miss Napleton, of 
Hammersmith, sister to the Rev. Dr, N, 
chancellor ef the diocese of Hereford, 60, 

COMERSETSHIRE 

A pig of lead, weighing nearly 200!bs, was 
lately tound in a field above the canal bridge, 
leading to Bathwick Down, near Bath. = It 
has toe following inscription—** mm®. wa. 
DRIANI* AVG"=—-A most curious key has also 
been found near the spot. 

Married] At Clifton, Captain, Northey 
Hepkins, of the 23d regiment, to Miss Fore 
tescue, daughter of the late Gerald F. esq and 
Riece tu the Marquisses of Lothian and 
lesley. 

At Bath, J. Daniel, esq. to Miss Turner, 
daughter of Mrs. Inman, 

Died.} At Bristol, in the prime of life, 
Mr. Francis Cheyne Bowles, one of the 
surgeons of the Infirmary.<-Mr. John Emery, 
bookseller —-Mrs. Catherine Scrafton, reliet 
of Richard S. esq — “rs. Maynard. —George 
Stuckey, esq. of Langport, 78. 

At Clifton, Lady Anna Maria Pelham 
Cotton, daughter of the late, and sister to the 
present Duke of Newcastle, Her Ladyship 
was in the 23d year of her age, and was 
married in 180%, to Col. (now Major-Ge- 
neral) Cotton, eldest son of Sir Robert Sac 
lisbury Cotton, Bart. of Cumbermere Abbey, 
in the County of Chester.—-Mrs. Maitland, 
wife of Alexandey M. jun. esq. of King's 
Arms Yard, Coleman Street. —Miss Hurst, 
daughter of Nicholas H. esq. of Hinckley, 
Leicestershire —Miss Sarah Isabel!a Gowan, 
second daughter of Clotworthy G. esq. of 
Bath. 

At Bath, John Meredith Mostyn, esq. of 
Segroyt, Denbighshire. —Lady Gibbons, relict 
of Sir John G. and mother of Sir William G, 
81—Mrs. Frances Mitford, sister to Lord 
Redesdale.—The Hon. Mrs. Harlopp, wife 
of Edmuna Cradock H. eq. of Dalby, Leis 
cestershire. She was daughter of the fourth 
Lord Carbery, by Juliana, daughter of Baptist 
fourth, Earl of Gainsborough.—Mrs, Eliza 
Hillier, relict of Richard H. esq. of Cirene 
cester.—Mr. Knightly Dawson, 64.—-Mrs. 
Moore, 90 —John Mason, ¢sq.—William 
Drayton, €94 —Miss Gerrard daughter of the 
late Mr. G. surgeon of Walcot. She was the 
author of a miscellaneous volume, in prose 
and verse, printed a few years since.—Mr; 
Ponti 1B» 60.—Mrs. Le Dien, 80.—Mr. W, 
Turner, one of the must extensive Butchers 
of this citv; the loss of few individuals will 
be more Severely felt by we poor, whose 
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families would freqnentiy not have known 
the comforts of a mea, out through his warm 
and hearty, though unpolisred charity. 
Caroline, the filth daughter ot J. F Ince, 
‘esq. 17. 

At Seaborough House, near Crewkerne, 
Thomas Ridout, esq. 

At Catcott, near Bridgwater, Mrs. Mary 
Jones, relict of Mr. James J. 92. 

At Freshford, Mrs. Baker, wife of the 
Rev. Dr. B 

At Somerton, the Rev. Mr. Whitwick, 
of Chiselborough, and Middle Chinnock. 

At Lansdown Grove, Edward Wilmot, 
esq 62. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Died.) At Cuilompon, Mrs. Brutton. 

At Fremington, near Barns‘aple, the Rev. 
Samuel! Cooke, vicars of that place. He re- 
tired to bed, at his usual hour, apparently m 
good health, and in the morning was found 
a corpse. 

frs. Andrews, wife of Mr David A. sen. 
—Mrs. Derby, relict of William D. esq. 
ané mother of Licwtenant D, of the Royal 
Navy, 65. 

At Silverton, Mrs. Richards, mother of 
the Rev. William R. muster of Tiverton 
School. 

At Star Cross, Mrs. Mary Brailsford, wife 
ef Mr. Benjamin B. of Exeter, 62. 

» At Barnstuple, Mr. J. Hill, surgeon. 

At Trusham, Mr John Harris, 73. 

At Frudge, John Cann, esq 84. 

At Ipplepen, Miss Pierce, daughter of the 
late Adain P. esq. of Exeter. 

CORNWALL. 

Died.] At Flushing, near Ealmouth, Lord 
Calthorpe, 21. He is succeeded in his title 
and estates, by his next brother, the Hon. 
George C. who has not yet attained his ¢0th 
year. 

At Launceston, the Rev. William Tickell, 
rector o} Charlton and Beaworthy, Devon. 
At Totnes, John Wise, esq Recorder. 

At Falmouth, Mr. Solomon Clarke, 27. 

At Penrvn, Mr Richard Rawle. 

At St. Columb, Miss Eliza Jewill, daughter 
ef Mr. J. surgeon and apothecary. 

WALES. 

Stratas of excellent fire clay have lately 
been discovered, near the heaa of the Heath 
Canal, on tie line of the Carmarthenshire 
rail-roud. the bricks made with it have 
stood the strongest test, and excel in quality 
any that have ever been imported into the 
Country ; a circumstance which must render 
the discovery of great importance te the pro- 
prietors of ron and copper works. 

General Warde has made considerable pro- 
gress in re-opening the extensive collieries, 
originally begun and improved by Mr. lowns- 
end, on the Carmarthenshire side of Burry 
river, nearly opposite the ancient corporate 
town of Loughor. This spirited adventure 
is expected to prove of considerable benefit to 
the purbe, by extending the supply, facili- 
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tating the exportation, and operating as a 
check on the farther a‘vance in price of that 
useful article. 

The embankment and draining of the ex- 
tensive marshes fo the south west of Carnar- 
von, is about to be curried into immediate 
execution, by which 3000 acres o land, 
hitherto of little value will be brought into 
cultivation. 

The total number of baptisms, m»rriages, 
and deaths, in the parish of St Mary Swan- 
sea, during tne year 1806, were as ‘ollow: 
baptisms 2133; marriages 755 burials 118. 

Died.} At Liangeunech Park, Carmar- 
thenshire, Mrs. Vancouver, wile of John V, 
€s 

At Carmarthen, James Rees, esq. late 
commancer of the Northumberland East In- 
diainan, 68. 

At Pwiipant, Glamorganshire, William 
Williams, esq. ' 

At Penybaily, John Jones, esq. of Nant-y- 
Pelle, 76. 

ihomas Morgan, esq. attorney, and a part- 
ner in the Aberystwith bak. 

At Montgomery ,Charles | homas Jones, esq. 

NORTH BRITAIN 

Married.| At Monirose, wicutenant Alex. 
ander ‘Thompson, to Miss Christian Gu:re, 
only daughter of Samuel G. esq late surgeon 
in the East India Company’s service. —Aiex- 
ander Strachan, esq. of Tarric, to Miss Ford, 
eldest daughter of William F. esq. 

At Edinburgh, Sir William Maxwell, of 
Calderwood, bart to Miss Pasley, youngest 
daugh er of the late Robert P. esq of Moun- 
tannan. 

At the Manse of Monivaird, John Drum- 
mond, esq. ot Coull, to Miss Jessie Baxter, 
eidest daughter of the Rev. Colin B. 

At Few House, John Kinnear, esq Glas- 
gow, to Miss -sabella Donaldson, younzest 
daughter of che late John D. esq. of Grange. 

At Inverness, Duncan Fraser, esq. ot Fnf- 
garth, to Miss J. Mackintosh, second daugh- 
ter of John M. esq. of Aberarder. 

Died.| At Edinburgh, in his 89th. year of 
his age, Mr. William Peebles, teaching 
master of the orphan hospital in that city for 
above forty-eight years; during which long 
period he discharged the duties of his station 
with singular fidelity and uowearied attention. 
Remarkavle for unailected piety, gentleness 
of manners, humility, and self denial, he was 
well fitted for training up the youth in reli- 
gious knowledge, instilling into their minds 
a sacred regard to truth, and forming them 
for early habits of industry. He shewed the 
utmost tenderness and affection to the chil- 
dren unuer his charge, who venerated him as 
their parent. His counsels and example, 
equally excellent and impressive, will long 
be remembered. He lived beloved and re- 
spected, and died sincerely regretted by an 
extensive circle of friends and acquaintauces. 
His memory will especially be revered by the 
Managers, and by every person whe has taken 
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an interest in the institution of the Orphan 


Hospital ; é 
Robert C. Nasmyth, thir! sam of Sir John 


N. bart. 

At Dum‘ries, Mrs. Macrae, wife of James 
M. e:g. of Holmaias, and dauchter of the 
late Mr Justice Lema:stre, one of the Judges 
of the supreme cuurt at Calcutta, 

IRELAND, 

Murried ) In Dablia, Arthur Brooke esq. 
of the East India Company's Civil Service, 
to Miss Agnes Kirchhoffer, fourth daughter 
of Francis K esq.—John L. Reilly, esq. of 
Searva, Downshire, to ‘iss Louiss Temple. 
second vaughter of the late Gustavis T. esq. 
of Witerstown, county of Westineath. 

Dvd] {nm Dublin, William Prestou, esq. 
first commissioner of appeal, and member o 
the Royal Irish Academy, to wiich he was a 
distinguished ornament ; his literary works 
be cad and admired as long as letters and taste 
shal! remain in this country. In the amiable 
duties of domestic life, as husband, father, and 
friend, his character was b yond encomium. 

DH ATHS ABROAD. 

At his palace, near the city of Lisbon, the 

most noble Don John Charles de Praganga, 


Maraus de Aronches and Duke de La oens. 
This nouleman was born on Feb. 25, 1719, 
descended from a nitural brincn of the royal 
family o° Portugal, and so near that, the pre- 
sent queen always stiled him uncle. 


Soon 
after the late celebrated Marquis o: Pambal 
was called to the councils of Kiog Joseph, 
the Duke de Lafoens retired from court, and 
in ashort time le.t toe kingdom. He tra 
vell-d over the greatest part of Europe, and 
under che title of Von John de Branganca, 
was weil received at almust every court upon 
the Continent, particula ly at Vienna, and 
he served as a volunteer with a high no- 
minal rank, in the Austrian army during the 
war, or rather perhaps the manoeuvres be- 
tween that and the Prussian army respecting 
the Bavarian succession On the death of 
King joseph the accession ot his daughter, 
the present Queen, and the consequenc dis- 
grace of the Marquis ao Pombal in the year 
1777, the Duke returned to his native coun- 
try, when he wes rais-d to the rank of m?r- 
shall general of the army He had other 
places of honour, was at the head of the 
council, and enjoyed the . ntire confidence of 
his royal niece; til! her infirm y obliged der 
to retire from the fatigues of governing. He 
founded the Royal academy of Sciences, and 
Was its president to the day of his qeath. 
The Abbe Barrue! introduces the name of 
Don John of Braganga into hid catalogue of 
Nluminecs, the assertions of that visionary 
priest are now perhays nearly forgotten ; but 
itis very true, that the Duke openly gave 
his opinion ia favour of Franée and the re- 
pudlic, as soun as the war broke out between 


her and kngiand He stenuously opp sed 


sending h’ostuguese troops te the assistance of 


Spain, But when at length the war broke 
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out between that country and Portugal in 
18015 at the age of BY and dreadtully afflict. 
ed wih the gout, he tosk the command of 
the army. The cry against him was vehe- 
mentand loud He was accused of inhbiliry, 
Wanto activity aad even want of courage. 
No man cou!d be more sensible of bis own in- 
firmity than himself, but he had another mo- 
tive for holding the con and; it was hu- 
manity, and to prevent the unnecessary effue 
sion of bloud; he knew what was passing ia 
tiie Cwo Caol ets, and that the war would not 
last many aavs ; he could not trust the secret 
to any other officer; and he apprehended 
tnot, without it, any man at the head of the 
army impeiled by military ardour and the love 
of fame, might have sacrificed :.undreds of lives 
to no useful purpose. He adhered to his opine 
tons to the last; and became very obnoxious 
to the ace British ministry, and to the emi- 
prant nobiity then at the court of Portugal. 
At length, through interest and intrigue, ase 
sisted it is said by the i: flucace of a branch of 
his majesty's family then resident at Lisbon, 
he was removed troin the councils of the 
Prince Regent; and to t ic time of his death 
lived in retirement Ata very advanced age 
he married a most beauzitul and accome lished 
you .g lady, enna Marianna, daughter of the 
late \jarguis ef Marialva, by whom he had 
several children. one of whom only, a fe- 
male, survives him The Duke de Lafoens 
Was apolite scuolar, and a most finished gen- 
tleman 5 his conversation was lively, iacetious, 
adounding im wit and anecdote, and always 
good humoured ; his manners were pleasing, 
affable, and condescending ; and he was easy of 
access to every rank of persons, who had oc- 
casion to consult, or solicit him, never take 
the word o tha. tellow at my coor, said he 
once, to atriend of the writer of this article, 
fine your way into the house, and ascertain if 
I am in it or not; he (the Porter) will not al- 
ways stick to the truth, notwitnstanding every 
thing ican say to him. 1 know, said he, 
irequently, that I am accused o peing a 
Frenchman and repuvlican. | cannot help it, 
I am neither Frenchmen nor Englishman, a 
Por.u,uese, ap Agistocrat, may, | may say a 
Royalist by birth; 1 can have no interest se- 
parate rom that of the crown, but I do think 
that, the British ministry committed a mast 
fatal error in going to war with France at the 
commencement of the revoiution, and every 
subsequent event confirms me in my Opinion. 
He used to speak of his intimacy with, and 
express the most affectionate regret for tue 
jate of the late unrortunste Queen of France 5 
I may almost boast, suid he, of having had a 
sma!) share in her education, tor when at the 
Imp-_rial court, at the time she was betroched 
te the King of France; { was const.ntly one 
ot her party in the evening. tor the purp se of 
keeping up the conversation in Frencn; I 
spoke that language pretty fluently, and un- 
derstood very littheor German. This was the 
turn of his politics, and every body knew it. 
0 ¢ MUNTHLY 
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We have the pleasure to announce the arrival of the fleet from China, consisting of the 
following vessels :—The David Scott, William Pitt, Essex, Alnwick Castle, Wal. 
er Cast ¢, Ledy M. Sinclar, Ceres, Winchelsea, and Elphinstone, from China; Euphrates, 
an Sir Willia o Bensley, from Bengal Their cargoes on account of the United Company of 
Merchants of Enzland trad ng to the East Lndies, viz. 
Tea, Bolea, in Chests, half and quarter Chests.. 783,640 lbs. 

Best Bolea 25,197 do. 2,219,068 

Congou and Campoi 73,395 do. « e- - 6,306,896 

Souchong 2,919 do. 280,714 

Singte 3,094 do 241,597 

Twankiy 16,662 do. 1,285,126 

Hyson Skin ...... %,139 do. e 137,177 

Superior do. 2,851 do. 184,045 

Hyson .... 2,798 do. 180,844 


560 bales, containing 55,871 lbs. raw silk ; 550 bales sunn (hemp); 6,293 bags, con, 
taining 10,618 cwt. of sugar 

Privilege Goods, viz. 37 chests munjeet ; 204 chests safflower ; 258 chests gum Arabic ; 
589 bales cotton ; 245 biles cotton wool ; 293 bales raw silk ; 290 bags -ourices; 290 jars 

reen ginger ; 1 402 chests indigo; 1,800 bags pepper, 20 jars castor oil ; 24 chests gum 
animi; 13 chests cussiay 139 ches's turmeric. 

Besides several parcels of goods. the particulars whereof are not yet known. 

The Court of Directors ot the United Company of Merchants of England, trading to the 
East indies, do declare that they will put up to sale at their ensuing September Sale, besides 
those goods already declared, the undermentioned, viz. 

Tea, Bohea.. 409 200 Ibs, 
Congoa and Campor 4,050,000 
Pekoe and Souchong..... 350,000 
Singlo and Twankay..... 800,000 
Hyson Skin ... 2022-02 = =190,000 


6,000,000 including private Trade. 


On Monday, the 7th of September, prompt the 4th of December following. 

Also 30,000 bags saltpetre, on Wednesday, the 2a of Septemver, prompt the 4th of De. 
cember following. 

200,000 ibs. cinnamon, more or less, on Thursday, the 1st of October, prompt the 8th 
af uar\, 1808. 

he sale of West-India produce, since our last, has been wery trifling, and prices lower 
than usual, in fact, both Kast and West-L.udia produce are in great abundance in the market, 
and the present state of the Continent, at this moment, is such, that we scarce have a port in 
the northern part of Europe to export our aforesaid produce to, and the home consuinption is 
comparatively (rifling to the export trade of East and West India produce. 

The following are the late sales of Sugar, &c, 

Hbds. Fir. Bls. 
Per William Broadhurst 264 87 33 Sugarat 58s. to 64s per cwt, 
Kymer and Co..... $10 Casks Coffee, at 90s. to 135s. per cwt. 
; 30 Bis. Cocoa, at 39s. to 94s. per cwt, 
Blanche and Co .. 225 Bags Pimento, at 8d- to iid. per 1b. 

Thus it will appear how dull at present the market is for sale of West India produce, a5 
2,000 hogsheads of sugar have been frequently suld in one week by public sale, for exporta- 
tion to the Continent, exclusive of large quantities of cuifee, ginger, pimento, cottoly 
wool, &c. 

The other public sales consisted of 

500 Westphalia Hams, per G. Bryant, at 3d. to &lde per Ib. 

150 Tons Barrilla, per T. Edwards, at 51s. 6d to 53s. per ton. 

50 Casks Honey, at 45s. to 46s. per cwt.. eeeecccce 

66 Sevon’s Jesuit’s Bark (for exportation), at Id. to 5s. per Ib. 

30 Ounces Musk at 10s. per oz o-+2eeeee00 >Per T. Bowden, and Co. 

56 Bags Buy Berries, at 50s. to 51s. 6d. per cwt. e 

45 Jars Olive Oil, at 6s. 9d. per gallon. ...%see. esc cccecs 
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The Jamaica fleet, consisting of 170 sail, under convoy of the La Piquey are safe arrived, 
tothe great satisfaction of the underwriters at Lloyd's Coftee house, as wel! as the West Ine 
‘a merchants, #5 comurig through the Gulph they senarat d in a tremendous gale o wind, 
ad two ships were captared ov the French, but fortunately retaken. and ss:e. Leeward Island 
um has iowered in price, say 2s 10d. toSs 6d per galiun; coffee rather dul ; cotton-wool 
cute at w Stand, owing to the state o the manulfactorics at Mauchester, and its neighbourhood, 
* The following provisions have been exported trom th- port et Belfest siice trie ist of Now 
vember last :—1?,606 barrels, 3,180 ticrces, 652 half barrels, pork ; 2.0%9 barreis, 1,613 
ticrces, 565 halt barreis, beef ; 2.877 bales, 1409 hogsheads, of bacon 
Phe Germans maintain a considerable trade in the countries bordering on the Levant, ia 
calicoes, muslins, and diaper linens, and the most saleable calicoes are manufactured in Ause 
tia Those of Saxony are eag-rly sought for in Constuntinople; but the Greexs prefer the 
Caiartes, which are manu’actured at Plauen, in the Voigt and The principal manutacteres 
of calicoes and common muslins are in Saxony, Pohemia. Upper Austria, and the Swiss Cane 
tons of St. Gall and Appenzel The vlain linens ot Germany which are preterred an Italy 
and in the Levant, are those of Carinthia and Lower Austria, but this article ts inconswdere 
able; but the manutacture of diaper linen produces between fowr and five hundred pie 
astres yearly to Vienna, irieste and Venice. The trench and th Dutch: are said to manue 
facture much better diapers, but thev sell dearer, and toa much jess awount The Germans 
engross almost ail the trade in the braziery, gilding, and japan wares, which is considerable ia 
the Levant ; also in coarse glass, hardware. in earthenware, and china (tne last manuace 
tured at Dresden and Vienna), and in several other articles of less importance. New come 
petitors heve taken from t.é€ French the silk trade, which they employed almost exclusively 3 
the Italian silks have now the preference, and, what may seem a little extraordinary, several 
manu actures of silk have been lately cstab\ished in Russia, which supply @ good deal to the 
Levant market. ‘ 
There have been exported from Belfast to England alone, since the 1st of January, 1807, 
7,305.705 yards of linen. 
The Governor and Council of Prince of Wales’s Islund have let, by public auction, the 
following privileges for the year 1807, at the annexed sums per month, v.z 
Lhe ticence for keeping a gaming house in Ceorge Lown for 1,220 Spanish dollars, and 
for the samein James Town, 4¥0. 
For the exclusive privilege of prepar ng and retailing opium, prepared for smoaking, is 
George ‘Town, 2,850 dollurs, and in James lown, 810. 
For the exclusive privilecé of retailing “siatic spirituous liquors (arrack), in George 
Town, 2,850 dollars; and in James Town, 430 
For the excsusive privilege ot retailing salt tor inland consumption, or exportation, un less 
quintities than unc boyan, 475 dollars. 
_ The cuty ot 10 per cent. ov all oil. ghee, and hog’s lard, imported into the island, or transe 
shipped inthe harvour of Port Cornwallis, 480 dollars 
These privilezes and duties were farmed in the preceding year for 7,205 dollars per month; 
at the last auction they let for 12,005, being an increase of 4,710 dollars per month. 
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COURSE OF EXCHANGE 
July 10. 4 July 14. Jnly 17. | Prices of Hops. 





Hamburgh..|34 3 84 5 .. 4 - +|Bags.—Kent 51. to 71. per cwt. 

Altona ..../34 4 6.. 64 ed Sussex, 1. to Gl. 12s. per cwt. 
Amsterdam [35 10 ....156...... 86 Essex, 5). 5s. to Ol. 10s. per cwte 
Paris ...... 124 . 24 .. Pockets. —Kent, 51.53 to 71. 7s. per owt. 
Leghorn....|50.... ~P0....-. 450 ....)/-————s Sussex, 5. 105 to 7]. per cwt. 
Naples .... 1B coe or ccit 42. . 6.5. ee «=—Farnham, 8).to Si per cwr. 
Genoa ...../45$ i. o° . 454 eves . 

Lisbon .... 163% eee: oat ee ad The verage price of Raw Sugar, exclusive 


Oporto ....fOig 222-2. 64 -. (64% .... ,0f duty, is Sos. 423d. per ewt. 
Dublin ....]1d ...00. wee [hg aul 
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The following are the average Prices of Navigable Canal Suaresy Dock Stock, Fire Office 
Shares, &c. in July 1807, at the Othce of Mr. Scott, No. 25. New Bridge Street, Black- 
triars, London :=— The Stourbridge Canal, ZOOl. per snare ; the last oulf yearly dividend, 61 — 
Le: 4s and Liverpool, 1761. dividend 81. per share, per annum.—Grand Junction 901 ex divi- 
vend of Al. 10s, nett for the last halt year.——Kennet and Avon, old shares at 201.3; new 
ditto at YI, per share premiuni.—-Lancaster, at 2Ul. ex dividend o! 11. per share.—Javistock 
Mineral Canal, L201. tor 851. paid.—— West india Dock stock, at 1451. per cent. ex. hail yearly 
Griccnd of Ol. newt.—-Londen Dock, SASl. per cent.¢m. half yearly dividend of 2]. 15s. per 

cent. 
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@ent —Fact India Dock, 1951. per cent.<—Imperial Assurance, 1°?! per cent. preminm.—Al. 
bion Assurance, 1] per cert premium —Reck Life Assuranc€, 7s. per sare premium ~ 
Sout!iwark Porter Brewery, 10] to 121 10s per cent prem ant — he following Navigable 
Cana! Shares were sold by Mr. Scott, at Garraway’s by order os the Court of Chancery 
The Ashton and Oldham Canal at 91! —-Vianchester Bolton anc Bury, 501. Ellesmere; 531, 
Worcester ana Birmingham, 331 to 54! meluding the new ca'ls paid.—-Huddersfield, 11, 
w= recon aud Avergavenny, 341 —Union, 311. tor 911. per share paid. 
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N strong clay soils the wheat crops have su‘tcred much from the prevalence of dry wee. 

ther, and the oarley amd oats, owing .o the continuance of rain in the spring, did net ad- 

mit of early sowing; and when sown, the growth o the tender plant was considerably checkod 

by the cold and chilling winds, which mace those crops. in many places, thin, scanty, and 

@warfis!, and the ear and straw of toe waeat very svort. Beans and peas are, in ge eral, 

equally indifferent crops, and in some few places have totally ‘uiled, and the ground is in pret 
paration for wheat. 

However, it must be observed, that on rich loams, sandy and finty soils, the winter and 
spring Crops of corn are in general very good and promiving ; the wheat stands well, and the 
barley ari eatssrone and heavy The average price or Wheat per quarter, throughout Eng. 
Jand and Walrs, is 73s. Gd. ; Barley 57s; Oats 28s. 1d. 

The sowing of turnips has been attended with various success ; in some situations the eurly 
gown crop stands well; in others, they have partially or totally failed, and the work has been 
to be done over aguin ihe pastures from the dryness of the season, are burnt up; and the 
eddishes are in « state of eteat backwardness, which has occasioned a great reduction in the 
prices of lean stock, brought in immense numbers to the late great northern fair, where 
store-sheep were much lower ; 1nd well bred lambs have been soid from Z5l. to SOL. per cent, 
cheaper than last year. Young tesh horses are still dear, and much ia request; inferior ones 
arc very low. In Smithfield market, Beef fetches from 3s. 10d to 4s. 10d per, tone Mut- 
ton trom4s to 5s 

The hay harvest has been well got together, and proves large in bulk, and of a good 
quality. 

Lu Surrey and Essex some rye and peas have been already cut, and the harvest is in a state 

Steat iorwardness, with plenty o hands. 

‘Lhe wool trade is very urisk, and fine wool maintains last year's prices. Long wool rather 


lower. 








MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


we shal! proceed to give a short account o the periodical publications on Botany, mene 

tiuned in our last communicstion. The Botanical Magazine for July contains 

1. A new species ot Menvunthes rrom New Sout!: Wales, under Dr Solander’s name of exal- 

fata, which has a near atfia ty with M. ovata, and bei ngs to the divison of the genus, which 

the French botanists oave called Villars a, but which Dr dims has not thought fit to adopt ; 

nor indeed du we think it was at al. necessary to separate the species of so small a geaus, 

merciy on account of the seeds in some. or rather in one of them being attached to the centre 

of the valves of tie capsule, and in others to their margins. 2. Iberis cihata, a small al- 

pine hardy plant, of no great veauty, but which may serve among others to decorate rocke 

work, or an old wall. 3. Chorizems nonum, one of toe New Holland papilionaceous plants, 

having ten distinct stamens, and ‘s perhaps the smallest shrub known. The leaves of this 

plant more resemole these of Holly than the one ca led from tis circumstance sicifoliam by 

M. Laoiliard ere, an inconvenience, weich unlotunately often attends the naming plants 

from any particular quality new species being. trequently atterwards discovered, which | 03- 

sess that quality m 4 still more eminent degree, and thus a name at first highly appropriate 

is rendered of no avail for the purpose ot distinction: anotuer inconvenience is oiten tound 

to arise from such names beiag taken rom qualities that are not essential, by which it not 

unfrequently happens that a pliant named du suta, or acu/erta, and so ony shall, waen cult 

vated, usually occu: without hairs or thorns. 3. Moraa collina, a rare Cape bulb, of whica, 

according to Mr Ker, there arc several varieties ; three of them ave particularly specified, 
the first with small and brighter :ed flowers than the second here figured, and a taird with 

ycilow flowers, figured by facquin. 6. Crinum americanum. Mr. Ker tas tramed anew 

generic Character lor this genus (the Bulvine of Gartner, who applied the name of Crinym to 
the Agapintus of Tortus Kewensis), and very properly remarks, that, it is nor to be dis- 
tinguished from the tuoular flowered, Amaryllises, except bv the more regular expausivn of 
the segments of is corolla, t ut it approaches the genous Hamanthus by means o H. mult:- 
Jjlerus aud it only wants the crowa in the ceatreo. the flower, the nectarium of ina © 
muke 
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make it a complete Pancratium. With regard to Hemanthus, however, we resommend te 
this ingenious botanist to re consider whether H_ mwiriflorus and pumiceus be really congeners of 
H. coccimews, of which they want the singular involucrum, and their radication appears to be 
totally different; for whilst in coccinens the roots issue from tie base of the bulb, asin the 

lip, squill, and most other bulbs, in the two first-mentioned species, they issue from the 
crown of the oulb, and are spread over it ; or, at least, the manner in which the new bulb ia 
formed, directly in the centre of the base of the old one, now entirely exhausted in nou- 
rishing the flowering scape, gives this remarkable appearance. 7 Allium striatum, akind 
of Garlick, which dufers from tne other species in having none of the pculiur odour of the 
genus. We believe this plant has been pretty generally, but falsely, considered by the nurses 
ryvimnenas the Hypox $ erecta of Linnztus. 

"4 folio plate of the Botanist’s Repository contains, 1. Aloe arborescens, one of the species 
which Linnwus considered as a variety of his perfoliata; a mame uoder which he c rtainly 
confuurded several distinct plants. It is one of the largest of the genus. % Protea coree 
naiz 2 new species of this very extensive genus, belonging to the division, to which Mr Sa- 
lisoury has given the name of Erodendrum. 3. Ophrys arachnoides, supposed by the author 
to be the O. aranifera of Hudson and English Botany; the O. fucifera of Curtis’s Flora Lon- 
din-nsis. But this is a mistake, the plant here figured not having beea ever yet ovserved to 
be indigenous to Britain. Itis the O. arachnives of Smith in his Tour on the Continent, 
vol. IL. p. 295, and de scribed by Haller in his Hist. Plant No 1966. 4. Ophrys masciferay 
here called myodes, native of this country, and has long ago figiired in the English Botany, 
and, as this author says, in the Botanical Magazine also, where we have, however, ought fur 
it in vain 5. Hibbertia crenata, the individual plant figured last month in the Paradisus 
Loudinensis, and cabled there Burton:s grostu/a it fl a We are not certain, however, that 
Mr. Salisbury has done right in separating it tom the zenus Hib yertia; at least, we think 
these plints might have been suffered to remain unted for the present, till the expected 
puoi ation by Brown on the Flora of New Hoiland shall have decided the gq 1estion, or, at 
least, have furnished us with more data’to jndze rum, than we at present po sess We do 
not, however, mean to applaud the esse with which t.* author of the Bo.anist's Repository 
gets over all disficulties, who refers Hibbertia wo/whilts to the order Pentagynia; but when he 
finds that this species has ten pistals vith the s«me ease reers the genus Lo the order VDecae 
gynia. Ln such an arrangement, two species of the same genus must be sought in different 
orders! 

Phe Paradisus Londinensis afers for this month, 1. Leucoium pulcbe/'um. This is what 
is usually consiccred as the smaller variety ot Leucoium @stivum 5 out which Mr. Haworths 
an vssiduous cultivator of bulvous piauts, as well as Mr. Sa.isbury, considers as a distinct spee 
sics. 2. Euryspermum saticifolium, another genus erected by Mr. Salisoury trom the Line 
nean Protea, to which he reters also Seraviding and pallens. 3. Erodeadrum formosum, ihe same 
Piant as is fizared in the Repository, under the name of Protes coromata 

In Englisa Botany tor July, b sides two Fucuses and six Coniervas, there occur, 1. Peu- 
cedunum offeinede, a very rare umbelliferous plant, found on the cliffs near Whitstable, ia 
Kent, and by che river side, a littte below Feversham &. Erodium cicuiarum, one of the 
prettiest of the wild Geraniums, frequently seen to adorn the dry mud banks ia tac vicinity 
ot London. S. ‘Trifolium repens, the white trefoil, or common Dutch clover, the Shamrock 
ei the irsh, 4. Triflium pratense, or common purple clover. 





NATURALISI’s MONTHLY REPORT. 


From brightening fields of ether fair disclos‘d, 
Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 

In pride of youth, and felt through Natwre’s depth s 
He comes attended by the sultry Hours, 

And ever-fanning breezes, on his way 5 

Waule, from this ardent look, the turning Spring 
Averts her blushful face 5 and earth, and skies, 
All-siniling to his hot dominion leaves. 


DURING the whole of the last month (from the 19th of June to the 19th of July), there 
1as Leen so little rain that, in all the dry and upland parts o: Hampshire, vegetation seems 
be nearly atastend) Some of the meadows and pastures are’so brown as tu have almost 
ic appearance of ploughed fields. The evening breezes are, however, in general, cvol and 
“treshing 5; and, with the exception of a few days, the weather, evea in the day time, has not 
een particularly hot 
Glow. worms are seen every evening on the sides of banks, or about the bottoms of dry 
hedges. The light contained within the two or three last rings of the asdomen vo’ these ine 
Sects cannot be imparted tu any other object so long as they continue alive and umujured : 
st it, by any acc.dent, they are crushed, their phosphorescence is Immediately communicated 
ty {he sursoundi ig Objects. 
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Meteorological Report, 


June 19. Viper's bugloss (echium wulgare) great white mullein (verbascum thaprus\, brane 
(berago officinaiis), common yarnuw (achilica miiclefolium), fox-glove (digitalis purpurea), bavy 
sheep's scabicus (jusicne montana), and woodbime (lomicera periclynenum), are ali now in 
flower. 

Jane 21. The goat-sucker or, fern-owls, (Caprimulgus Eur opaus), are seen in the evenings 
flying round trees, and in snady lanes. I have not becn able to ascertain the precise time of 
their arrival ; but from what I can learn, | should suppose they have not been noticed more 
than a week or cen days at furthest. These birds seem peculiar lyiond of flying about oak trees; 
which is easily accounted .or,,when we consider the great variety and numbers of different spe. 
cies of night-flying moths that are produced upon the oak. This tree is more favourable to the 
pursuits of entomologists than any other British Specics, 

The stag-beetle ( Lucanus cerwus), flies abroad in the evenings. Numerous kinds of morbs are 
now to be seen flitting avout the hedges and trees, ashort time aiter sun-set, nearly till sun-rise: 
some in pursuit of food, but most of them, probably, in pursuit of mates. The females of 
several species continue stationary, whilst the males, on wing, search them out. The lanes 
and hedges about sun se: are crowded with swarms of grats snd other dipterous insects. 

July 4. Uprigh: S: Joba's wort (bypericum pulchrum), thyme (thymus serpyllum), lavender 
(lavendula Spica), wildcarrot (dewcws carrota), eulathian violet (gentiana pneumananthe) and silver 
weed (potentilia anscrina), are ail in Mower. 

uly 15. Silkworms begin to spin their cones. 

he mackrel. fishers have hitherto been unsuccessful. On the evening of the 13th a few 
macicrel were caught, and on the evening of the 16th a few more, but scarcely sufficient to 
repay the l-bour of the day. 

A ventleman of my acquaintance iniorms me that a short time ago he was fortunate enough 
to catch that intersting ! ttle beetle, the domierdier (carabus crepitans of Linnewus}. He was un- 
acauainted both with its name and faculties ; and the moment he took it into his hand, it dis- 
charg. d its excrement with a very cons derable explosion, far exceeding what it could have been 
supposed so small an insect could muke. i his [acuity is given to it by the all-wise Author oi 
Nature to guard it trom the attack o. enemies. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
Obsercations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of June to the 16th of 
July, 1807, inclusive, Two Miles N.W. of St. Paul's. 
Barometer. Thermometer. 


Highest 30.33. July 7 & 8, Wind S. W. Highet 83°. July 18. Wind W. 
Lowest 29.90. June 28. Wind NW. Lowe 56°. une 29. Wind N. W. 


This variation has ? . small variation 
Greatest 2 tenths. < occurred twice dur- Greateft > has occurred twice 
Variation in § variation - e's 


24 hours ing this month. #4 hours this month. 





The quantity of rain fallen since we Jast noticed it, is equal to a little more than four 
inches in depth. 

We have been obliged to make up our Report a week sooner than usual ; we shall however 
in the next take notice oO the days omitted now. ‘The average heat for the last three weeks 
is very nearly equal to 70°, which is much higher than usual, and the average height or the 
barometer is more than SU inenes The series of dry and warm weatier has been of an unu- 
sual lengtn. We expected it to have broken up on the 14th, but the clouds passed away 
with very little rain, and some thunder and lightning. 





ERRATUM. 


Vol. xxiii pave 555, col 2, line 11 trom t:e bottom, for ** time,” read “ tune.” 





On the S0ih of July was pubtushed, the Surrptementary Number to our 
Twenty-tiurd Volume, containing—Harr-Yrarty Retrospecrs of Domestic 
and Frexcn Lrireaivee, the Conclusion of Remarks on the Morcaxte Mae 
UIORE, wih copious InvEXES, TITLE, gc, 





